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The history of a people is often best studied in the lives of 
individual citizens ; and this is perhaps to a larger extent the 
case in the ancient Greek world than elsewhere. A Greek 
nation, in one sense of the word, there never was ; but some 
individual Greek citizens proposed to themselves and acted on 
a policy which, if consistently carried out, might have had 
for its results the growth of a vigorous national life. Apart 
from this there is the personal interest which gathers round 
the career of great men, and which shotdd lead us to examine 
most carefully the grounds of the judgements passed upon 
them. 

These reasons have led me to hope that the cause of 
historical truth may be promoted by a series of lives of Greek 
statesmen from the dawn of contemporary history to the last 
days of the Achaian League. In a certain sense, it is true, 
all free citizens in such a city as Athens were statesmen ; but 
even at Athens there were always some who rose to pre- 
eminence among their fellows, and the influence exercised by 
Perikles has been described by Thucydides as virtually the 
rule or sway of one single man. It is also true that the dis- 
tinction now commonly drawn between military, and civil 
life, between the statesmanship of legislative assemWes and 
the tactics of commanders in war, had no existence for the 
countr3nnen of Themistokles or Timoleon. The man who 
had most influence in debate might be also the most success- 
ful leader in the battle-field, or, as in the case of Eleon, he 
might not ; but there was nothing to prevent him from appear- 
ing in the character of an orator or in that of a general, and 
he might be called upon at any time to lay aside the former 
for the latter. But in spite of this the rise and growth of a 
very definite ideal of statesmanship may be traced in the 
lives of the most prominent citizens in Athens, Sparta, or 
elsewhere : and in these lives we may perhaps best appreciate 
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the political education afforded in the Greek cities to the great 
body of the people. 

In many cases also we have to do justice, so feu: as may 
be in onr power, to men who have not generally been fieiirly 
dealt with, or to determine the character of measures which 
have not been folly understood. The Seisachtheia of Solon 
may be mentioned as an instance of the latter. As illustrat- 
ing the former part of our task, the charges of corruption 
and treachery brought against Themistokles must compel us, 
if they are not fully proved, to reverse the verdict usually 
given on a general review of his career. It is not likely that 
I may have again to speak of this illustrious man, with whom 
even such historians as Thirlwall and Grote have fedled to 
deal fairly. I have therefore felt it my duty to examine the 
whole evidence a&esh with the utmost care. The result 
seems to me to involve the complete vindication of his good 
name ; and I venture to hope that it may be accepted as the 
only judgement in accordance with all the fekcts of the case. 

The lives given in this first volume may be regarded as 
presenting a picture of the whole Greek world down to the 
triumphant close of the great struggle with Persia. The 
second volume will deal with the statesmen whose lives 
belong for the most part to the period of the fatal struggle 
between Athens and Sparta. 

In the spelling of Greek names I have followed the Eng- 
lish form, wherever such forms can be said to exist, as with 
Athens, Thebes, Corinth, Thrace, Egean. Where the Latin 
forms are more familiar than the Greek, I have given both, 
as in Korkyra (Corcyra), Kroisos (Crcesus). In a few cases I 
have taken the modem form, as with Egina for iBgina or 
Aigina. Otherwise I have adhered to the old Greek forms as 
transliterated by the great majority of our Greek historians 
and scholars for many years past. It should be remembered, 
however, that the Greek spelhng involves practically no differ- 
ence of sound from that of the Latin pronunciation, the 
sound of the C and E being identical, and the diphthong ai 
being pronounced as we pronounce ai in fail, and ei and oi 
like ee in been. 
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SOLON 

Solon, the great Athenian lawgiver, whose form stands out 
with marked vividness against the mists which enwrap the 
ChBracter ©arKer history of Athens, was bom about a cen- 
of the evi- tmy and a half before the battle of Marathon ; 
the life of &iid even at the time of the battle of Marathon 
^^**^ the written literatnre of the Greeks was almost in 

its earliest infiEincy. There would therefore be nothing to 
surprise us if his figure appeared as shadowy as that of 
Drakon (Draco), whose legislation is ascribed to the period of 
Solon's childhood ; and we are thus driven to ask whether 
the light thrown on his character and his work by the evi- 
dence at our conmiand is altogether to be trusted. If we 
looked only to the confidence with which writers and orators, 
living many centuries later, spoke of him, we should con- 
clude that they were dealing with matters admitting of little 
uncertainty or doubt. But on further examination we find 
that they do not agree among themselves, that some of the 
descriptions given of his measures are altogether contradic- 
tory, and that many changes and not a few institutions are 
ascribed to him with which it is manifestly impossible 
that he can have had anything to do. We find also that the 
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aflflfirn.nr*A of lafor wrifr»r« in<'r^^.fl^F« wifh f.ho (liRf.n.neA wliiofa 
p/'parafofl i)}On\ frr»rri hiM IifofirrK*. How fnr hiw Wfrrk may 
lmv/» \u*on tuitwnt] \iy Ini*njrr«p}if»r« or nnnaliflffl f»ftTl}*»r fhan 
ff'Todof-ofl, wf» can not. say. fn fho pnf^oR of UtwoiVitcin he 
cofFiofl hoforn uh oh]of)y nn n. fihiloKoph/>r holding «nTri)rro 
vif»Wfl /if hiirrinn llf^. ffif< l^'fjifslafion hf» (lfflrriipnr>fl with A 
pnHMiri^ rr.f/.rr»rtr'/» : of his onroor ns n, gfnoral hft taken no 
rifrf.ico af all. 

P»rif. fhr» f;horff'Ofnln£(fl of WonnlaUtn nnt\ of ofhorw who 
havf» wriffr-n nhrMif- hlrn aro in porrif* fn^awll^ft ^mflp^rlflftf'e(l 
Snion M ^'y ^'"l"'' hirrifif'lf. Rrilon wa« oof, rf|^r^ly A fnwy 
n fIM^^ rrinri of fhf worhl, a J(^rr^ral, and a nt.atf»frrnnn : 

h^ waw alfio. «« wo roifr)ii l»o diMpoporl \<i pfiraKo it, a man (ff 
lofforw, if wf rri«y npply fho f(»rrrr fo /mf wlio ndoptml Of»rtrAin 
forrriH of o<rprr*MMion rondorrd oo/'okkh ry J»y Mif» ahR^n^e of 
wriMrr^. fi rM frno Mraf. n, firofjo Iitor»fiirf», of no tn^frTtflid^r- 
rMo brilk, may l»o hnndod down l»y ornl hn<\\ium Al<mA. 
Tho VodnH, flio safrrd f»ook«nf fho f firidiiw, hav^ !»^f»n w^it.t^rI 
And pririfod. P»iif, to thiM dny D^hy aro rofninod by an r^ffiiri lA 
rrl^rno^v ^'V Mi'»fiMnfid« who hnvo novor F^^^n t■h^Frl in A 
wrrffoT? or prlofod form ; nnd Mioy havn hf»pn flo rpf.ninnd 
lindor fli/' thr/'Mf of n fjrr^Mf woe fo f,ho«o w)ro nhotild darft fco 
Porrrmif Oif-rri to p/ir7'hmr>rif. r»r to p/i.por. f»!lt- fho vfthici© (A 
y(iT^h JM rfliviotf«;ly nri imrrioriRO holp to fhft ^^^on^iv^ pfiwer>« 
fif tho hiimr\ri iriiod ; nn/I nm/iri(» fho Ofirly ()rf»ok« oflp*»r*iaIIy It 
hf»f'nrrif» f}i/» rrto/iriM for pro^f-rvint^ tho colIorMvo wiHdom fif tho 
poo|;|f». Thi. lnn^iin(;o foot. ifwr-If roadily fo fho fwo frr three 
difF/Torrf rhythfriq or rrrofroH w^li^h woro MOfiloyod to oxprefifl 
f/»r»||ritrM nnd irripfilKr»M of />Yhomr>1y difTor'-nf. kinds. Thft 
hoT«m^f^r lins hr'On siippoM/>d hy pom/» to ho thf» natural 
f'rf»hod}frf/«rit /if Mio m'i«;f vohomr»nf onfhiifliMsm, w)iilf» tho 
in-mhtP"; hns hoMi roynrdf'd ns not. |/»f{«i siiifod natrirallv f<»T tho 
ntf/TMO/'O of hifioy f!«rfM>!m r»r th/» kofoost rr*sonfrrront. Mnfe 
tho >»r"frtfri/'fr»r, whi^h rffovos with so TfMifdi rapidity in thft 
fliad. ndn pf«J i*«:olf wiffi fwjfml onso to ttio more filTi^^isfi 
thon(;}it /if \ht* didnf>ti<> philosophy which hoars tho narno of 
Mosiod ; nnd ttio inirrhi/* vorso was \u liko rnarinor employed to 
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express tlie saddest and gentlest as well as the fiercest emo- 
tions of the human heart. 

With Solon the measures which he used (whether 
£legiao or Iambic) became simply the natural and the most 
^^^^ easy vehicles for the expression of his thought, 
of Solon's whatever it be. His selection was not determined 
'^™* by any desire to win renown as a poet; and it 

never occurred to him to think that a metrical form implied 
the possession of a vivid and brilliant imagination. At 
times, as when he wished to renew the war for the conquest 
of Salamis, Solon could impart to his verse a character of 
stirring energy. But for the most part his poems are un- 
adorned utterances of thoughts and wishes which he sought 
to put plainly before his countrymen ; and of these poems 
all that have come down to us are a few disjointed fragments. 
Such as they are, they enable us to form of his career, and 
of the most important political changes effected by him, a 
judgment more correct than any which we could ever have 
reached from the remarks of writers who from whatever 
point of view have concerned themselves with his history. 

Thus, living in an age for which we have no consecutive 
contemporary records, Solon presents to us a figure altogether 
more distinct and real than that of others in 
fragmenuof earlier Athenian and Spartan tradition, whose 
bis poems juunes are to us scarcely less faTm'liar than his 
own. The light thrown upon it comes wholly from himself^ 
and we may well regret that Plutarch, who seems to have 
had before him all of Solon's poems, has preserved to us only 
some brief fragments when, without over-burdening his 
manuscript, he might virtually have lefi; us the whole. 

By birth Solon belonged to one of the Eupatrid or noble 
tribes which wielded at this time the whole power of the 
Parentage ^***® *^^ exercised a direct religious ownership 
cl Solon over almost all the soiL His father, Exekestides, 
claimed descent from Eodros (Codrus), the last hereditary 
Athenian sovereign, whose devotion to his country had, in 
the ejea ofhia people, rendered ttie "tixi^'^ o^^^ ^ft^ ^wst^\«^ 
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be handed on to any tnorial NuccoHHor. IfiH moihar wam h 
couHin of tho niothor of INuHiHtratoM, tlio futiiro tyrant whom 
iiHurpation caMt a dark Hliadow ovor Holon'H laHt dAyH and lod 
diroctly to tlio ^roat nntorpriHO of tho TorHian kinff "Diuetion 
and UiH Him Xorxon a^auiHt tlio lihortloH of Kiiropo. 

l\(i waM })orn, wo liavo Haid, about a contury and a lialf bo- 
frjro tho battlo of Marathon ; \mi tho dato of hJH hirth, which in 
CArmint' aHcrlhod to i\ui yoar OBH ii.o., oatuiot bo flxod with 
hu'w'ttfly' ftftrtainty. It waM, w« (lannot donbt, altoKother to 
Hfa hiM bonoflt that ho could not hopo to inliorit ^roat 

wealth. Kithor by prodif<alIty or, aH Homo oxproHHod ft, by 
hJH ^onoroHity hiH fathor had much inipairod hift RubMtanco; 
and it Inicanio nocoHHary for hiH Hon to liotako himHoif to lomo 
proflta})lo occupation. Holon cIioho that of a trader to foroiffn 
oountrioH. l<Vaf{rnontH of h'm pooniH hIiow that ho had no 
contonipl for ridioH or for tho advanta(((iHand ploamiroH which 
How from woalth ; but thoy alno Hhow tluit hiH ohoioo waff 
dotormin()(| by wortliior motivoH than tho moro dofiire for 
nionoy. In hJH old a((o ho HpoKo of hJH pant life aH of one 
oontinuod ofTort to ((ain a wido knowlod((o and oxporionoe of 
mon and tliin^ti; and aithou^li hiH oarlior pooniH botray an 
ovorkoon iovo of onjoymont, bin lifo'n work in ovidonoa that 
bin youth and oarly manliood woro marked by at louMt an much 
thou^lit for othorH aH for In'mnolf. 

HiH travoln and voya^oH an a trader nocoNHarily iipread hii 
reputation far boyon(i tho boimdn of bin own country. His 
HiiUm M orifi ability an a poot wan of itnolf enough to win for 
jiilf'Jor^*" **''" '*^^ inconiiidorablo famo: but bin exaltation to 
OrnMM a place amon^ the Ho von Haf(OH of JfellaN belon^^f 

to a time Hulmeqiusnt pn^bably to bin death, 'i^he fact tliat 
hin name appearn in all the UhIh of the Heven attontH tha 
veneration folt for him throughout the Hreek world; and, 
indeed, it in bin name wbicii f<ivoH houjo Hubntantial reality to 
a Hhiftinf( and nhadowy company, known uttder many names 
in loany landM. Huvuti nidioH woro always rea«ly to roceivo 
seven men wlio mif{ht rino to preeminent f^roatnesH for wind/jm 
or for beauty in any country ; but iimiio uIciioB are the seven 
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Stars of the constellation of the Great Bear, called by the 
ancient Hindus the seven Arkshas, or shiners, who by a slight 
change of the word became the Seven Bishis, or sages, the 
companions of Mann, the Hindu Noah, in the ark, and who 
reappear in the seven sons of Bhodos and Helios (Bhodes 
and the Sun), the seven chiefs banded against Thebes, the 
seven sleepers of Ephesus, and the seven champions of 
Christendom. 

For Solon the period of early manhood had passed away 
long before any opportunity for conferring marked benefit on 
War be- ^^ country presented itself to him. The narrow 
ViT®" . limits within which the drama of Greek life was 

Athens and 

Megara for commonly played out are especially impressed on 
Sal amis ^^^ when we remember that this opportunity was 
furnished by the long struggle carried on by the Athenians 
with the town of Megara for the possession of the little island 
of Salamis. This island lies, we might almost say, barely 
more than a stone's throw from the entrance to the Athenian 
harbour of Peiraieus. For six years, we are told, Megara 
resisted the power of Athens with so much resolution and 
success that the defeated Athenians passed a law threatening 
the penalty of death on all who might dare to call for a 
renewal of the war. Nor is this all. If we are to believe the 
story, told by Thucydides, of the confederation of the Attic 
Demoi or cantons under Theseus, Athens was now able to 
avail herself of the military aid of all those cantons against 
the unsupported strength of a single city. But in spite of 
this the fortimes of this Megarian war seem to carry us back 
to an earlier state of things, when, as in the legend related by 
Herodotos, the Athenian Tellos won for himself an undying 
fame by falling in a fight with the men of Eleusis, a town 
distant only twelve miles firom Athens. It is impossible with 
such difficulties as these not to feel the uncertainty of the 
materials with which we are dealing, even when the state- 
ments made are both plausible and likely. 

The discouragement of his countrymen aroused in Solon 
a feeling only of impatience and indignation. There was 
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nothing in the position of Megara or in the character of 
her citizens to show that the real issue of the quarrel had 
Renewal of been reached, and he resolved to run the risk of 
withiKgara ^®fy^S the recent law. The story goes that he 
by Solon carefully spread reports of his own madness, and 
that, when the people were sufficiently convinced of their 
truth, he rushed into the Agora, and there, taking his stand on 
the stone whence the public herald or crier announced tidings 
of importance to the city, burst out into a torrent of words 
thrown into the form of elegiac verse. He told them that he 
had come from the island which they did well to covet, 
charged with the task of convincing his countrymen of their 
fieital folly in abandoning it to such folk as the men of Megara. 
He would rather, he said, become a citizen of the barren and 
worthless rock of Pholegandros, than keep the name of a 
citizen of Athens, so long as Athens lay under the shame of 
surrendering Salamis to enemies altogether unworthy of her. 
The poem which expressed his vehement convictions was a 
hundred lines in length : of these only eight have been pre- 
served to us. But the fragment assures us of the spirit which 
pervaded the lost portion : and thus we have contemporary 
evidence of the greatest weight for the motives of one of the 
chief actors in the opening drama of conquest which in the 
end made Athens an imperial city. 

The Athenians, stirred by the exhortations of Solon, 
resolved to renew the war; and their determination to in- 
^ , trust the command of it to Solon himself was 

Chronology . 

of the war mfluenced, we are told, chiefly by the future 
with egara ^ggp^^ Peisistratos. This is scarcely likely, as 
Feisistratos was at this time a mere boy : but there are strong 
reasons for thinking that the chronology of Herodotos is for 
this period mistaken, and that he greatly contracted the 
interval which separated the Megarian war from the usurpa- 
tion of Feisistratos. 

That Solon commanded the expedition, there can be no 
doubt ; but if we may give credit to the tradition, his general- 
ehip was in the main confined to Btroitagem. In answer to his 
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prayer for advice the Delphian oracle bade him propitiate the 
heroes of the island ; and Solon landed by night to offer saori- 
^^^ fice to them secretly on the sea shore. Attracted 
Mcribedto by the promise that, if victorious, they should 
^" receive grants of lands in Salamis, five hundred 

Athenians were disembarked on a promontory, while Solon 
watched for an opportunity of taking the Megarian occupants 
by surprise. He had not waited long before a Megarian vessel 
approached) to watch the movements of the Athenian volun- 
teers. This ship Solon succeeded in seizing, and manning it 
with an Athenian crew, he sailed straight to the city, while the 
Megarians were busied in repelling the Athenian invaders by 
land. Not knowing that the vessel was now in other hands, 
the Megarian garrison admitted the ship without suspicion, 
and the city was at once taken. 

The conquest of Saiamis was thus virtually achieved; 
but the Megarians, who had been suffered to quit the island. 
Reference of were not prepared to abandon their claim without 
to Sparton^ farther effort. The result was another war, in 
arbitration which both sides suffered severely. At length 
the Megarians consented to submit to the arbitration of 
Sparta. The evidence adduced on both sides for the right 
of possession referred either to the actions of mythical heroes 
or to local customs. Each contended that the mode of burial 
practised by the ancient inhabitants of the island was peculiar 
to themselves ; but the Athenians maintained that their own 
rights rested on the cession of Saiamis to Athens by the two 
sons of the great Salaminian hero Aias (Ajax) the son of 
Telamoii. Their claim was admitted, and SaJamis remained 
an Athenian possession down to the times of Macedonian 
supremacy. The ia^i that Solon receiving a grant of land 
became a Salaminian may have given rise to the tradition of 
his birth in the town of Salaoilk 

In the legendary history of his age Solon next appears as 
a mover in what is called a Sacred War. From whatever 
causes, Fytho or Delphoi (practically the two places are the 
same) had become one of the centres of the common religious 
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life in which alone a Greek nation can be said to have ex- 
isted at all. The Greek life was strictly interpolitical, not 
national. In theory each Folis or city was an in- 
the Saored dependent unit, with all the powers of a sovereign 
^ state within its puny area. But although the 

several portions of the Greek race had no common political 
existence, they had a common religion. 

The primitive hearth and altar in every house had been 
from the first the sacred spot where the members of the 
Thereiigioos ^^Binily might meet on all occasions of festival ; and 
association as it was with the family so it was with the 
clans, and phratries or clans, and with the aggregates of clans 
tribes ^ ^g bodies known as Phylai or tribes. The 

common feasts of the houses, the clans, and the tribes were 
marked by games, which led to contests for prizes in every 
branch of Greek culture. From this simple origin grew up 
those splendid gatherings which made the names of Fytho 
and Olympia, of Nemea and the Isthmus, feunous through- 
out the whole Greek world. But from first to last the feeling 
of union thus fostered was religious and religious only ; and 
the societies, called into being by the needs of these great 
festivals, professed to act as religious, not as political, bodies. 
Here, as the wealth of the cities which sent these pilgrims 
to these sanctuaries increased, there grew up temples which 
. ^.^ became constantly more and more magnificent : 

Amphik- t^t • t> ^ 

tyonio and for the preservation of these structures as well 

ooonciiB ^ £^j. ^Q general regulation of the festivals some of 
the Greek tribes, professing each to come from a common stock, 
formed themselves into societies called Amphiktyoniai, a word 
denoting the nearness of their abode to the common shrine. 

Of the many societies thus formed a few rose to some 
prominence ; but the one which so surpassed the rest that 
it became known preeminently as the Amphik- 
phianAm- tyonia, was the union of cities whose represen- 
phiktyonia tatives met at Delphoi m the spring and at 
Tbermopylai in the autumn. This great council was charged 
'directly with the care of all ikungB ToVaAAn^ \a ^<b m\«t«idu^ ^ 
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the Delphian temple ; and this task might involve in the last 
resort the duty of making war on those who refused to make 
amends for injuries done to those interests. But it was 
plain that unless this alliance rested on a thorough national 
miion (and for Greeks such union was impossible), its action 
would be £ar more mischievous than beneficial. It might 
become a mere instrument in the hands of the predominant 
cities of the league ; or, if these were so opposed as to pre- 
clude all thought of common action, its powers might be (as 
indeed for the most part they were) left wholly in abeyance. 

Of the matters which directly concerned the interests of 
the Delphian Sanctuary the safety and comfort of the 
j.TfiBt pilgrims journeying to and from the festivals 
of pilgrims would be among the most important ; and it was 
to^e^^ on this point that the first serious quarrel arose 
Delphian which, chiefly, we are told, through the influence 
of Solon, was forced on to the arbitrament of arms. 
So £ajr as we can weave the popular traditions into a con- 
nected narrative, it would seem that within a few miles 
of the Sanctuary, on the northern side of the Corinthian 
gulf, there was a port under mount Kirphis, and an island 
city on the mouth of the river Pleistos, the city and port 
being both known as Erisa, or the former as Kirrha and the 
latter as Erisa. As time went on, the seaport rose in import- 
ance and wealth, while the men of Erisa were deprived of 
the guardianship of the temple by the Delphians, who had also 
left them behind in the race for riches. Availing themselves 
of their position, the people of the harbour exacted heavy tolls 
from the pilgrims, and were guilty of worse wrongdoing. 

It was at this juncture that Solon, as the story goes, 
urged the Amphiktyonic council to interfere. Boused by 
his zeal, they declared war against the people of 
passed on the port ; and in the enforcement of their ban the 
aftCTthe Athenians were supported not only by the Siky- 
end of the onians under Eleisthenes, but by the Thessaliana 

^ ^ as well as the neighbouring Phokian tribes. In 
spite of all the efforts of this great confederacy, the men of 
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Kirrha ifmhrnfrnt] i\mr rtiMHifiiu'ti for inn ycmrfi. At tha 4iid 
of ttiiii tifiKi iIimV j>/»w<rr witH uxUniiHitui ; ariJ (tfUtr vftin fiffurU 
to >ioM out n.w\iiUi initpfur i,n i\iii Ixfif^litH of Kirphiii, ilu>y MiW 
tli<tjr towfi tUitiU'tiyi'A or hrft to M^rvi? murtily an a liituling 
))lii/;<). liy ti lU'.i'.nui of t}i<} /;oijn/;il th';ir t<?rrii'iry WflM flori' 
Mi<?rat<:<l Ut i\tii l>h\\p\tittu iftA: in oth<7r wohIh, it tn^ftfna iha 
pni\H'.riy t,f th<: ';iti'/<rnH of l)tt\\i\nt\, w\n} thuM lm/;arrm rnMti>r« 
of tt »<ifA};otinl. 'i'}i<i land mi Unmitul ttvtir Ut ihtt liolphuui or 
J'ythian ^mJ wati hti^/ur Ut hn iniicUtiti a^/airi Uy n ithmtfii, but 
to «itrv<i att a j;aH.tiira^<i for <!attl<i, an arran^mnAiit not itusoo- 
v<)ni';nt f'ff ihoH<) who w<?nt anxioutt <;hjfirty t^^ {iroviiU lui 
ahijn'lfiol Mi|/j/ly of yi<^tJniH for i\iti U'.iuiAti oHWrinffii. 

'i h<7 only fa':L w\Mi at t}i4> litnioht wtt ann nnihitr fffftn 
tlim kiory, ih i\u: ^Muliial tti/y/nntiim',iiititti ttf ihtu DuljihiAiM 
HinA-ttMiu **-^ ^***^ tii\it^nHh iff ih<:ir tm\i}i\nMrH tm tlift wtn e/Muit. 
i.Ui*ii^%^r jiijt for all tli<( 'mi'.'itU^uiH uf iUi^ narrativ<f w<* ftr« 
^:ii/fer<yM.hi: altof/<Ttli<7r without any ail<f'jiiat<f ffvi<J<«n/i«» W« 
h(i<:r«!'l Wbr ^.^^^^^^^fl hii|;J;oh<: that th<j JnliahiUuitH of mu» mt\U 
inry an<i Intii/itilytnttl town woiiM havo r<;hiHti;<l fttr ten ytttin^ 
iUti iunii\fintM itit'f.uti t,f Atlu^nianH, jiikyonianMf TlummiuufW, 
an<l I'h'/kianH. liut l\ut.i- u*.n yt^Mti iirti i\itt Um yatunot th49 
'i rojan war, or of tht, rt.inni of i\ui h<rro<fH from 'j'roy; nor in 
th<:r<f anything vt'.iy ahi.onJhhin|/, aft<7rall,in tho circimiWiATUKA 
that afur tho war wu h<:arof l)<flj)hianHrathffr than KriMiiArui 
ati <;onnM;t<:il with i\ni »;hrin<i //f ApoUonf Htntits in tho «o« 
tui\M liifUU'iu'. hynni t// that f/od th<;r<i ih hut t^i4 ikmUNit 
bha<l<i of litlU'.n-.iu.t'i ifO.iwnuit Kritiaan'l jidphoi. 

lli'tit too, ari in th<7 ttinn/yUj fitr th<}a4:<|ijiHitionof Hulfirriis, 
tho itihuo iti hai'l to hav<: h<T<:n tU-.u^runmA \ty a irkk /;r 

ittrata^<Tni of iS/Jon. In tliib f:a«M th« tnitili/id 
iH/j>yw.ifi|/ i#r a<iojit<;(l hy hif/i in litlhi to hitt f;r<fdit. lltt 'm Wiid 
oltiT*^'* to hav<j fnnt.t'A t\iti <h:ath of thouiiandH of lb* 
j'ii iHoK »/y i'.ui-.ttty hy \iti\titm\u{{ i\\i^ v/att^rn of thft riv«r H^MtofL 

'l'h<7 hiory luiuii-.ti to uh from I'ainianiaH, a wriUrr 
who livi;(l (fi^ht <:(;ntijri<tb afW th<} Ath<Tnian law^ivifr; but 
Wft m:<iiJ not lay i-.tr<-f.H on thiM fa/;l in or<W Ut vimliefttA 
Holon'M fam<t, i'nuHaniaM iu:c<;pt4 t)i« (/<jof;raphy //f fch««« 
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places indicated in the Hymn to Apollon : Strabo rejects it» 
Nay, we are told that there were two sacred wars, and thus we 
are left at a loss to know to which of the two wars any given 
incident may belong. By the orator ^schines the Eirrha- 
ians are associated with the Akragallidai, as tribes beyond 
measure impious ; but we hear of the Akragallidai nowhere 
else, and we are thus none the wiser for the comparison. In 
short, we are dealing with the traditions of a war which may 
have taken place, but of which, if it ever did take place, we 
cannot now be said to have any knowledge whatever. 

From these traditions, which present Solon to us chiefly 
in the character of a cunning trickster aiming at results of 
Condition of ^oubtful value, we are carried to others in which 
theAthenian we find ourselves to a certain extent on firmer 
the time of ground, because we again have over some portions 
^'°" of it the guidance of Solon himself. That he was 

profoundly impressed by the evils which were hindering the 
'growth of the Athenian people, there is no question; and 
it is, at the least, possible that he may have been nerved to 
his efforts as a reformer by the history or the legends of the 
legislation of an earlier Athenian lawgiver. 

The name of Drakon (Draco) is associated generally with 
the idea of severity carried to a point which admits of no 
The legisia- cxcess. He insisted, we are told, that the least 
Drakon offenccs deserved death, and that he could devise 
(Dnco) no greater punishment for the worst; but this 
saying is inconsistent with such descriptions as we have of his 
legislation, if indeed we can speak of a Drakonian legislation, 
when Aristotle asserts that he made no change in the consti- 
tution. Some, accordingly, have supposed that Drakon was 
simply one of the Thesmothetai, or notaries, employed to re- 
duce to writing ordinances already in force. But over Drakon 
himself there rests an impenetrable mist. We know nothing 
whatever of his life, and his name bears a suspicious likeness 
to that of other legislators for whom no one ventures to claim 
a historical character. The Hindu Manu differs firom the 
Cretan Minos only in some incidents of a career which is 
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altogether mythical. As the Spartan Lykourgos is strictly 
the Ught-bringer who scatters the darkness of license and 
disorder, so in the true meaning of the word Drakon is 
the keen-sighted being, who sees and promotes the true in- 
terests of his people. He is thus identical with the Lokrian 
Zaleokos, who may, or may not, belong to a somewhat later 
age. His name, therefore, thrusts ViiTn back into the class 
of strictly mythical personages, like Heosphoros, or like 
Asterodia, who journeys across the heaven with her attendant 
stars. 

But if we turn to the accounts given of the Drakonian 
laws, we find that, so fsbr as they changed anything at all, 
Character they were movements manifestly in the direction 
konSm^^ of greater laxity and mercy. Down to the time 
legislation (whatever this may have been) of the Drakonian 
reforms, the ancient religious powers of the fathers of the 
fiEimily and subsequently of the kings were exercised by the 
council of the Areiopagos, or Hill of Ares (Mars). This 
council is said to have been first constituted under Solon : 
but the statement refers chiefly to the name, and proves only 
that thus feir it had had no distinctive title, but was known 
preeminently as The Council (Boule). The powers of this 
assembly rested strictly on a religious basis, and were exer- 
cised with an impartial and inflexible severity. 

Among the crimes which were accounted as offences 
against the gods and so came under the jurisdiction of the 
Jurisdiction Coimcil, was homicide ; but it was not competent 
Council of ^^^ *^® court to draw distinctions between the 
Areiopagos guilt of one act of homicide and that of another. 
The one penalty of death must be passed upon all who were 
found guilty of having shed blood, whether the accused might 
plead accident as a ground for acquittal, or urge provocation 
as a palliation of his offence. The distinctions demanded by 
the principles of equity were drawn, we are told, by Drakon, 
when he ordained that the new court of the Ephetai, consist- 
ing of fifty-one members, should sit in different places to 
adjudicate in different cases of homicide. If the criminal 
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alleged accident, he was to be tried at the spot known as 
the Palladion ; if he pleaded provocation) he was to appear 
at the Delphinion or consecrated ground of Apollon and 
Artemis. 

A time of great depression, if not of general misery, for 
the Athenian people is indicated by the traditions of plague 
Oonspiraoy ^^^ pestilence which followed the breach of faith 
o'^yjjo* shown by the Alkmaionid tribe towards Kylon and 
his followers after their unsuccessful attempt to 
seize the Akropolis and, as it was said, to set up a tyranny 
(? B.G. 620). Following the advice of the Delphian oracle, the 
Athenians invited Epimenides from Crete to undertake the 
task of purification, which was duly accomplished by the 
performance of certain strange and mysterious rites. 

There is no need to question the reality of this fact or the 
existence of Epimenides himself; but we cannot advance 
Epimenides further. The name of Epimenides is found in 
the Cretan gQme, as that of Solon is seen in all, of the lists 
of the Seven Sages ; but Epimenides is known chiefly for his 
wonderful sleep of fifty-seven years, and he thus takes his 
place in the great company of sleepers, which numbers in its 
ranks many historical personages, such as Charles the Great, 
Sebasti€ui of Portugal, and Boabdil of Granada, with others 
who seem to belong chiefly to the Cloud-land, like Olger the 
Dane, the British Arthur, the Tells of Blitli, Tannhauser, 
and Thomas of Ercildoune. 

Whatever may have been the results produced by the 
rites of Epimenides, they seem to have had no effect on the 
Intestine fortunes of the inhabitants of Athens generally. 
^▼J=**on8 The time was one of those in which the evils of 
an old order of things come to be felt more and 
more as intolerable burdens ; and it was to the removal or the 
lessening of burdens admitted to be well-nigh past bearing 
that Solon now resolutely applied himself. The Drakonian 
changes had modified the administration of the law of homi- 
cide; they had not touched the intestine disorders of the 
oountry. Obviously, the only points of r e»\ Yco^ox^aiiR^m KJaa 
3 
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question are the causes and the nature of these dissensions ; 
and it is on these points that we most feel the inadequacy of 
our information. 

But here, also, we have happily the words of Solon 
himself to help us. They have come down to us, it is true, 
Inscription ®^y ^ fragments. But they profess to describe 
of the state the state of things which he found at the begin- 
Soionhim- uiug of his work, and the changes which he had 
"^^ effected on its completion ; and the questions which 

we have to answer turn on the meaning of the terms which 
he employs. We might be tempted to think that the most 
natural meaning would be nearest to the meaning of Solon 
himself: but we have to remember that many of his terms 
were in familiar use many centuries later among writers and 
speakers who necessarily attached to them a very different 
meaning and who did not hesitate to transfer to the times of 
Solon financial and social problems which were in many in- 
stances the product only of their own. From the words of Solon 
we learn two facts, which he states with the utmost clearness. 
The one is that the men who exercised power in the state 
were guilty of gross injustice and of violent robberies among 
themselves : the second is, that of the poor many were in 
chains and had been sold away even into foreign slavery. It 
is on this latter fact and on the evils impHed in it and bound 
up with it that Solon lays most stress. He declares with 
vehement earnestness that the state of things so brought 
about must eat away and destroy the life of a state, and that 
he had applied to it the only practicable remedies. Address- 
ing the Black Earth (Gd Melaina), in a personal appeal, he 
speaks indignantly of the earth itself as having been in some 
way enslaved and as having been now by himself set free by 
the removal of boundary marks which had been fixed in 
many places. He had thus got rid of what seemed to him 
one crying wrong ; and he had lessene its disastrous conse- 
quences by releasing from captivity and restoring to their 
ancient homes many who had been sold into foreign slavery, 
a well as hy radaing to the condition of freemen those who 
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had on Attic soil been reduced to slavery and trembled before 
their despots. 

The whole debate turns, beyond doubt, on the meaning 
of the several terms found in these fragments. It is possible 
Meaning of that the remainder of the text, if it had been 
usedby*" preserved, might have given their true meaning 
Solon with a precision not to be questioned; but it is 

not surprising that in the course of ages opinions more or 
less inconsistent and contradictory should have sprung up 
about them, and that these opinions should in varying 
measure have been adopted by modem historians. The 
differences in the views of recent writers depend much on 
the weight which they assign to the authority of Plutarch, 

By those who regard his representations as in the main 
trustworthy it has been urged that the system which tended 
Supposed *® reduce EngUsh freemen to villenage before or 
condition of after the Norman Conquest was in the days of 
Bantryof Solon Converting the Attic peasants into slaves. 
Attica j£ ^jjgy failed to pay their rent or to furnish the 

quota of produce which stood in the place of rent, the de- 
ficiency was reckoned as a debt for which they were allowed 
by law to pledge their own bodies or the bodies of their 
sisters or their children. The real prosperity of the country 
was much hindered, we are told, by the fact that the smaller 
tenures were heavily mortgaged ; but this, it is urged, was as 
nothing compared with a practice which had for its end the 
estabUshment and extension of a servile class by the offer of 
loans which the lender knew would never be repaid in 
money and for which he sought no other security than the 
bodies of the borrowers. In such a state of things a legis- 
lator who had the welfeure of the people at heart could see 
only a plague to be suppressed at all hazards. The choice 
lay between two evils. On the one side the debts incurred 
by the tenants or producers, whether these be called ThStes 
or by any other name, were legitimate debts, to the recovery 
of which the lenders were intitled; and on the other side 
the avoidance of all injustice or hardship to the latter 
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would involve in the long run the destruction of the whole 
people. 

The spread of discontent had alarmed the Eupatrid or 
ruling class ; and when Solon was in his year of archonship, 
Arohonship ^^^ ^•^•» invested with something like dictatorial 
of Solon : authority, he used it, not Hke the luckless Kylon 
achtheia, of an earlier (p. 18) or the successful Peisistratos 
?6Mb.c. q£ g^ Yq^qj, ^^y^ ^q uiake himself a despot, but 

to bring the mischief summarily to an end by introducing 
his celebrated measure known as the Seisachtheia, or removal 
of burdens, a measure which, it is said, annulled all mort- 
gages on lands in Attica, restored to freedom all debtors who 
had been reduced to slavery, provided the means for recovering 
and ransoming such as had been sold to foreign masters, and 
rendered a fresh repetition of the old evils impossible by 
prohibiting all security for loans on the bodies of the borrower 
or of his kinsfolk. The losses of the lenders, who may them- 
selves have been indebted to others, were, we are finally told, 
in some measiure lessened or compensated by a depreciation 
of the currency ; and the justification of all these stringent 
and perhaps arbitrary provisions was furnished by their 
complete success. The public credit was not shaken, and 
the need was never again felt of debasing the money standard 
or of repudiating a debt. 

But a careful consideration of the matter will show that 
the picture thus drawn is, to say the least, open to criticism. 
It implies the existence in Solon's day of the 
debt and practice of mortgaging land, and the existence 
mortgage ^jg^ q£ ^ class, if not of two classes, of money- 
lenders distinct from the owners of the soil. The question 
is thus complicated with difficulties for which there seems to 
be no adequate solution. To Boman history it is useless to 
look with any hope of receiving light on these obscure and 
perplexing subjects. Pictures of social misery folly as great 
as that of the poor in the days of Solon may be found in 
Boman traditions down to the time of the Decemviral legis- 
lation ; hnt the causes and exlenl oi \)[\!^ ^xk»xi!d^ «cc\^vrt^»&* 
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ments of the Boman Plebs, or Commons, have baffled the 
researches of modem inqairers. 

When, however, the distress of the Athenian agricul- 
turists is definitely ascribed to debts secured by mortgage, 
Opinion of *^® objection at once suggests itself that the 
later writers seciuity of mortgage in modem usage can be 
given only by the owner of the soil, and that the distressed 
men of Attica, were not the owners of land, but only culti- 
vators. The testimony of Plutarch can have no value except 
in so feu: as it gives fedthfully the traditions which he had 
received : and these traditions in their turn can have weight 
only in so fjEur as they really represent the state of things 
wiUi which Solon had to deal. Later writers would be under 
an almost invincible temptation to introduce into their 
narrative the ideas of later ages ; and these ideas might be 
so mingled up with older matter that of two consecutive 
sentences one might be true and the other altogether 
false. 

It is certain, however, that Plutarch regarded the distress 
in Solon's day as caused chiefly by the conditions of land 
tenure imposed on the cultivators. These pea- 
. in the days sants, or Thetes, as they were called, were known 
^ ^^^^ also as Hektemorioi, from the fact that they paid 
to the owner, or, as some have thought, retained for them- 
selves, one sixth portion of the produce of the soil. Tho 
latter condition would, we might suppose, make it impossible 
for the cultivator to subsist at all : but the doubt betrays the 
scantiness of the knowledge which we have of these Hekte- 
morians. All that is clear is that they were not regarded by 
Plutarch as proprietors. We cannot say for certain that he 
was speaking of the same class when he mentions those who 
pledged their persons for the repayment of debts, or that he 
took the Daneistai, or money-lenders or usurers, to be land- 
lords and landlords only. But when we look more closely to 
the £EU!ts of the early social history of Athens, as iax as they 
ore known to us at all, we find ourselves driven to ascertain, 
if it be possible, whether the more modern idea of mortgage 
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was then known, and whether there existed at that time a 
class of professed money-lenders. 

But if the lenders were landowners lending money to 
their own tenants, we can only wonder at the superfluity of 
. . the loan, when, accordini? to the story, the failure 

and money- 01 the tenant to yield the stipulated portion oi tne 
lender* produce involved in itself the forfeiture of his 
freedom. If on the other hand we suppose that the land- 
owners and the money-lenders were not the same persons, 
can we for a moment douht that the Hektemorians would 
never have heen allowed by the landowners to pledge their 
persons, the value of which might fax exceed the amount of 
their debt, to professed usurers ? Such a course would tend 
directly to defraud the landlord, who would have a paramount 
claim on the bodies of the tenants if they failed to pay their 
produce. We may, if we please, assume that there were two 
classes of men indebted to two classes of creditors, the 
Thetes or Hektemorians who were pledged to their own 
landlords, and the free proprietors of small estates who were 
pledged to professed usurers : but if we do so, we shall be 
multiplying gratuitous hypotheses, which it will be difficult 
to reconcile with the views whether of Plutarch or of anyone 
else. 

But Solon tells us plainly that he removed certain 
boundary pillars from the land. What then were these land- 
Remoyai of marks ? We have no evidence which in the least 
nioriwby justifies the supposition that they were mortgage 
Solon pillars inscribed with the name of the lender and 

the amount of the loan, nor have we any reason for asserting 
that they exhibited any inscription at alL Why then should 
we maintain that they were anything more than, or anything 
different from, what Solon says that they were ? He speaks 
simply of landmarks or boundaries (Horoi) : and we know 
that not merely in Attica or in Latium, but throughout the 
Aryan world, or even beyond its limits, the land was marked 
oITlry boundary stones, to break or remove which was nothing 
Jeas than aacriloge 
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These stones were the marks of absolute and exclusive 
possession by the &ther of the family. Each household at 
C(^^^ the first had had its special boundary god, this 
twnndaries god being doubtless the reputed founder of the 
house ; and it was only through the lapse of ages that these 
special boundary gods gave place to a common deity which 
guarded the limits of the whole community. In this later 
stage the Koman Terminus, we are told, was a power too 
mighty to be assailed even by the Capitoline Jupiter ; but all 
that this myth proves to us is the faeict that the notion of 
which Terminus was an embodiment was far older than the 
religion of which Jupiter, the Greek Zeus Pater, the common 
father or lord, was the necessary expression. 

In every Aryan society we have thus at starting a number 

of families each standing wholly by itself, and only acci- 

dentally connected with each other, worshipping 

tire Axyaa each its own deity and marking o£f the domain of 

^ that deity by inviolable boundaries, while it owned 

no obedience to any law which could extend its protection to 
aliens. It is quite clear that such are not the conditions or 
the materials which the state, as an aggregate of houses, 
clans, and tribes, would ever have chosen for the accomplish- 
ment of its work. But, unsuitable though they might be, 
they must be rough hewn to serve the wider purposes of the 
state ; and the history of the Greek and Latin tribes pre- 
eminently is the history of efforts to do away with distinctions 
on which their progenitors had insisted as indispensable. 

"We have no warrant, therefore, for supposing that the 
boundary marks spoken of by Solon were anything but the 
Heanin^of landmarks of this primitive condition of society. 
^edS^by They represented, we cannot doubt, those ancient 
Solon patriarchal rights which received their whole 

sanction from religion. This stage in the growth of the 
human mind finds its expression in such laws as those which 
are attributed to the Corinthian Pheidon and which forbid 
any change whatever in the number of families or properties. 
In Attica, then, as elsewhere, the Eupatrids, or lords of the 
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free households, were still the owners of almost all the land*, 
and these heads of families might in the strictest sense be 
termed despots, whose trembling dependents might be suffered 
to draw their livelihood from the soil on condition of paying 
to the owner a certain portion of the produce. It is more 
than likely that even this fixed payment marks a step forward 
in the condition of the labourer, who had started without 
even this poor semblance of right, for a mere semblance it 
was after all. If he could comply with the terms imposed on 
him, he was nominally free ; but his real state was in no way 
changed. The lord needed not to restrict himself to the sixth 
portion of the produce ; and a bad season might leave the 
peasant unable to pay even this sixth part. In either case, 
he fell back into the servile state from which he had never 
been legally set free. 

"While things continued thus Solon could say with perfect 

truth that the land itself was inslaved. We have no warrant 

JLiieffed ^^^ asserting the existence at this time of any 

instayement olass of small proprietors ; but if such a class 

the land 03^g^e^^ ^^y -^ould be powerless against the 

Eupatrid landowners, and would be liable to the same acci< 
dents which might at any moment make the client once more 
a slave. 

If this be at all a true picture of the condition of Attica 
in the days of Solon, things, it is clear, could not go on in- 
Theoondl- definitely as they were. The condition of the 
Hektemo!.* Hektemorian was probably a stage far in advance 
rians of that from which he had started ; but it was 

certain that the man who had risen thus far would never rest 
content without guarantees of law even for the slender rights 
which he had acquired. He could not consent to remain at 
the mercy and caprice of a despot who might on the occur- 
rence of any accident, as for instance that of a bad season, 
sell V^iTTi into foreign slavery. Under such circumstances, the 
cultivator of the soil might become a free >^iier, or he 
might f&H back into his original servitude. Hence then Solon 
lisd abundant materiolB for the measoxe^ oi x^^l ^X^iOc^V^ 
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contemplated : and the course which he took seems to have 
been precisely that which is apparently indicated by his words. 
From all lands occupied by cultivators on condition of pa3dng 
a portion of the produce to the owner he removed the pillars 
which marked the religious ownership of the Eupatridai. 
At the same time he lightened the burdens of the cultivators 
by lessening the amount of produce or of money which hence- 
forth took the shape of a rent. By these measures, a body of 
free labourers was not so much relieved of a heavy pressure 
as for the first time called into being. 

Beyond this, there is nothing in the words of Solon him- 
self which would lead to the conclusion that he debased the 
Alleged de- Coinage; and beyond the mere assertion of this 
ShecuSency debasement there is little agreement between 
by Solon ancient and modem writers. While some have 
contended that Solon altered the weights and measures as 
well as debased the coinage, others have held that his work 
did not go beyond the latter change. But, in truth, when 
we go beyond the language of the lawgiver himself, we 
plunge into a sea of conjectures. The conjectures may be 
more or less ingenious ; and some credit for ingenuity must 
be allowed to the hypothesis of Androtion that while Solon 
lowered the rate of interest and depreciated the currency 
about twenty-seven per cent, he left the letter of the con- 
tracts untouched. According to this supposition one hundred 
drachmas in the new cxurrency contained the same amount of 
silver with seventy-three drachmas of the old standard, and 
thus a hundred drachmas of the old standard would extinguish 
a debt of a hundred and thirty-eight drachmas according to 
the new. 

The &ot that Solon conferred a permanent financial 
benefit on the cultivators of the soil is beyond question. 
Later Ideas This he tells us himself; but of the details of the 
achtheto of uaeasure we have no positive knowledge, and the 
Solon idea that he lowered the currency may be the 

growth of a much later age. It is not meT^V^ V^^^^Nsk^ \s\ 
same inatancea it is certain, that in t\ieaQ «AQQ;vn^<«^ ^i ^^ 
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relations of debtors with creditors at the time of the Seisacih- 
theia the more modem writers transferred to the Athens of 
Solon notions belonging to a later time, and having but the 
faintest comprehension of the tremendous power exercised 
by the ancient lords of the soil in their religious ownership, 
concluded that the reUef which Solon gave was chiefly 
through the abolition or the lessening of debts. What Solon 
speaks of is rather a struggle between slavery and freedom ; 
and the tradition that it was never again found necesssury to 
modify contracts or to debase the currency is probably 
nothing more than a later mode of asserting that his work, 
whatever it may have been, was done effectually. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, if this interpretation 
of the Seisachtheia, warranted and indeed inforced as it is 
f ^y *^® words of Solon himself, be correct, that 
interest on measure is removed from all direct connexion 
loans ^^j^ ^j^g questions of loans and usury in ancient 

or modem times. The whole usage of borrowing and lending 
must rest on the supposition that the transaction is advan- 
tageous on both sides. Except on this supposition it is im- 
possible to justify the demand of interest for money lent; 
and as no man is bound to lend his money for nothing, the 
prohibition to receive interest becomes a virtual prohibition 
of all borrowing and lending. Amongst ourselves the usage 
of loans is found to be of benefit on both sides, and the taking 
of usury to an amount representing this benefit is regarded 
as perfectly justifiable and right. In the days of Plato and 
even of Cicero this was not so distinctly seen ; and to them 
therefore the taking of money seemed either a matter of 
doubtful morality or an act utterly immoral. The objection 
was likely to be felt more strongly by thinkers than by those 
who had practical experience of the working of the system : 
and accordingly it was urged by philosophers long after the 
popular feeling on the subject had died away. 

To Solon, however, as he carried out his reforms for the 
benefit of the peasants, it became clear that there remained 
heiore biyp a task not less important, which he had not yet 
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touched. He had, in his own words, emancipated the soil, 

or a large portion of it ; but he had not distxurbed the principle 

of religious association on which the ancient tribes 

! cationsofthe based their right, nor had he any wish to disturb 
cituens j^ now. Such a coxurse might have brought with 
it dangers which even Solon could not venture to face. 
But if a reform in this direction was impracticable, it 
became the more necessary to devise some other means for 
welding together into one mass the discordant elements of 
Athenian society, as he found it in his own time. The 
greater part of the population of Attica was not included in 
any tribe. In other words, it was absolutely excluded from 
all share in the work of government. It could hope for no 
advancement : it was debarred from acquiring any privileges. 
If therefore there was to be any poUtical imion of the 
Eupatrids with the class which had struggled into freedom 
beyond the sacred limits of their order, it must be brought 
about by a classification which should have nothing to do 
with affinities of blood, and therefore nothing to do with 
religion. 

Such a classification could be based only on property; 

and the principle they introduced was termed the timocratic. 

By this system eHgibility to public offices in the 

^/constitution State was made to depend on the possession of a 
of Solon certain income measured according to the value of 
com. The first class consisted of men whose annual income 
was equal to 500 medimnoi, about 700 imperial bushels, of 
com; the second of those who had from 800 to 500 
medimnoi, and who as being rich enough to serve as horse- 
men were known as Hippeis or Knights ; the third of those 
who possessed from 200 to 800, and who, as owning a team 
of oxen, were called ZeugitaL All these classes paid a 
graduated income tax, called Eisphora, on a capital rated at 
twelve times the annual income for members of the first 
class, at ten times for those of the second, and at five times 
for those of the third. All citizens whose incomes fell short 
of 200 drachmas or medimnoi weie p\jMie3Lm «»lwj2t!Ci2L ^^aa^^ 
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which, M Inclnclinfc and not m conffiffting only of the Th«(#0 
or If AkifimorinnH rolirsvfjd by Holon, waw known an tho Tluiie* 
ThiH claftH, which waff friift from all direct taxatu^, WM 
ncccHHArily tho lar^AKt in tho Htati). Thoycr/iild nothe eallad 
«.. - .. '''» to di»w;hartff» tho coHtly and unpaid pnblie tUft' 

Thfl fourth , , •, . . f* • 1' 

tt\fi^n oi viooH known aH liOitoiir^iai, or litur^ioit, and in war 
Htiswiiw ^jj^jy M/jrvfjd only an lif^ht-annod infantry, or in 
annoiir providod f(;r thoni by tho ntato. At tho Muno iimo, 
thoy woro (Uu'.\nnu\ inoli^ihlo to all public ofTlcofi. Tho archoii' 
Mhip and all iriiiitary coniniandH woro now open only to 
nioniborH of tlio firHt olaHH: but cortain minor officoa might 
]Hi hold by thoKo of tFio Hccoud and third claiwoa, who wer* 
ror|tiirod roHpf;ctivoly to fuirvo at thoir own oxinmne aa hone* 
nion and tin hoavy-arrriod infantry. 

TUu prfi/;tical roHuitHofthiHconKtitntion woroMomiredsololj 
by a rcfttrioii(;n of privilo((o. For tho fillin^f of public ofAeof 
_^ . thr;Ko citixouH wFio woro not rnonif^srH of tribes re- 

trhUMuiihn mainod jiJHt an trioy riful boon boforo. Bui thoee 
ThoUiA nif;rnborH of triboH who bml not tho income of the 
firfft claMH could nolon^or bo archooH or tako tho command of 
arniusH in tlio fiold. J^Voni thoir own |K;int of view thcie 
j>ooror I'liipatridH, or triboHrnon, wrsro now excluded from 
offiooH and honourH wliioh thoy rof^ardfjd aa thoir nffiiiful Mid 
inalionablo inhfjritanco. 'I'ho Hj^fjll of tho ancient deapoiimi 
of roli^ion and blood waM thiiH brokon ; and a further demo- 
cratic olornont waH inirodi]r;od by tho law, which left the 
oloction of tho archonii to tho ^onnral council of the whole 
body of citizooH known tin tho Iffjliaia, in which not merelj 
tho nKirnborN of tho firKt throo claHH^m but, aa tho Eiipfttrids 
fftyh;d thoni, tho rabblo of tho fourth olaHH ha<l their place. 

Tho H/uno law wont ovon further, for it made the archooi 
dirrsctly rocponftiblo to tho [miIiIIo aHMsmbly and liable to im« 
ruf.Arr.hon* l><'aohnjftnt by it, in wwo of miHUshavbur, at the 

Vroillu ^""* ''^ ^*'"''' ^'"" ^'^ ortioo. Tho ]»owor of thie 
if iiM': r>iiiri. public af(Ki;nibly waft niill further strengthened by 
^" tho institution, whioh if* alno affcril;<^Kl to 8olon«of ft 

•ocond council, called tho Trobouleutic Council of the Four 
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Hundred, as being charged chiefly with the preparation of 
matters to be brought before the general assembly and with 
the summoning and management of its meetings. The 
members of this Council of Fo\ur Hundred were to be elect«d 
by the whole people from members of the first class of 
citizens. 

These restrictions on Eupatrid privilege widely extended 
the area of political power. The great majority of citizens 
were still ineligible for office ; but in the election 
of the com- of the chief magistrates their vote could check or 
monaity neutralise that of the haughtiest of the tribesmen, 
and even the archons dared not to set too little store by an 
authority to which they were amenable, and a tribunal before 
which they must appear. On the whole, the changes of Solon 
involved a decided step towards the growth of the com- 
monalty : but the progress made was very slow, and perhaps 
on this account more sure. The Eupatrids still retained sub- 
stantial power. During their year of office the Archons, who 
must be tribesmen and therefore Eupatrids, were still abso- 
lute judges from whom there was no appeal ; and the coimcil 
of Areiopagos was strengthened by a censorial jurisdiction 
extended to the punishment of vice as distinguished from 
crime. 

Like the Archons, the members of this council must be 

tribesmen, and the same rule applied to the Probouleutic 

^ Council of Fo\ur Himdred, that is of one hundred 
Influence of . t /.,/.. •, i-r .- , 

the ancient for each of the four tribes. Hence, even if they 

^^^'^ belonged to the first class, or Pentakosiomedimnoi, 

the non-tribal citizens stood politically on a level not higher 
than that of the fourth or Thetic class. They contributed in 
larger measure to the public revenue ; and unless account be 
taken of the insignificant offices which they might fill, this 
was all. No one who did not possess the reUgious title could 
hold the great offices : and thus Solon left the constitution, 
as he found it, practically oligarchic. His reforms appeased 
for a while the popular discontent ; but the time which pre- 
ceded the usurpation of Peisistratos was clearly one of great 
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agitation, of a kind which showed that the archons were little 
able to check the wealthy nobles and their adherents, although 
they might be strong enough to keep down the poorer 
citizens. 

In times long subsequent to those of Solon the people 
exercised their supreme power through the judicial courts 
TheDikas- known as the Dikasteria; but the members of 
*®^^ these courts worked on a system of fixed payment, 

of which in these earlier days we hear nothing ; and therefore 
we need have no hesitation in saying that the establishment 
of these courts is not among the works which can with any 
reason be attributed to Solon. Still more, if they could be so 
ascribed, we should be unable to explain the strenuous opposi- 
tion made to all democratic reforms during the whole period 
between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars. 

To Solon, apart from the legislation involved in accom- 
plishing the chief task of his life, are referred a large number 
^ , , . of laws, of a character so miscellaneous that this 
ascribed circumstance alone might lead us to question the 
to Solon accuracy of the tradition. Among these one of 
the most prominent is the law prohibiting the exportation 
of all produce from Athenian territory except olive oil. This 
law would seem designed to attract to Athens as much as 
possible the laboxur of skilled artisans, by encouraging manu- 
factures rather than agriculture on a soil naturally thin and 
poor. Begarded in this light, the law is noteworthy as showing 
not merely a sound appreciation of the best interests of such 
a country as Attica, but a marked opposition to the prevailing 
sentiment of the Hellenic world, which branded the sedentary 
life of the artisan as beneath the dignity of the free citizen. 
At Sparta, and perhaps not at Sparta only, this sentiment, 
placing a stigma on agriculture itself, which to Cicero appeared 
the highest and the most honourable of callings, reserved its 
approval for laborious military idleness. To this feeling the 
current of opinion at Athens becomes, as time goes on, more 
and more steadily opposed, until from the Hps of Perikles we 
have the emphatic statement that no man needed to feel 
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ashamed in confessing the fact of his poverty, the real disgrace 
lying in the absence of strenuous efforts to escape from it. 

Another law, for which the authority of Solon is with great 
likelihood claimed, invokes disgrace on those citizens who in 
Soionianiaw *^^® ^^ sedition should hold aloof from all share 
against in the contest. It is, in fact, rather a curse than 

neutrality in , - ., . ■> • i . . 

. times of a law, and it seems to be m complete antagonism 
sedition ^j^j^ ^^ ^^^ j^y ^^hich, after the subsequent re- 
forms of Kleisthenes, each citizen bound himself to support 
the existing democracy against all who might attempt to 
overthrow it. This apparent opposition is, however, suffi- 
ciently explained, if we note the difference of circumstances 
in the two periods. In the time of Solon the unintemipted 
maintenance of public order was, in the infancy of constitu- 
tional growth, a much more important matter than adherence 
to a particular form of poHty. He had himself introduced a 
modified oligarchy. In place of this the choice lay between 
an irresponsible despotism and anarchy, and the need of 
cutting the time of mere confusion as short as possible made 
it in Solon's belief the duty of every citizen to throw his 
sword into the scale on one side or the other. The conscious- 
ness that the imprecation of Solon might determine the action 
of a large number of the citizens would be a strong dis- 
couragement to the man who might aim at making himself 
a tyrant. 

The great work of Solon was now done. Accordir g to the 
popular tradition his career closed, as it began, with a series 
Travels of of Wanderings in foreign lands. In his earHer days 
^^^^ he had travelled as a trader. He went now, we are 

told, chiefly because he could devise no better means for 
insuring the continuance of the social and political order of 
which he had been the founder. The fact that he had been 
enabled to make certain changes was in itself no surety that 
others might not imdo them, or that he might not be induced 
to undo them himselfl He therefore bound the Athenians, 
we are told, by solemn oaths that for ten years they would 
suffer no change to be made in his laws, and then, to make it 
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impoBsible that any changes should come from himself^ he 
departed on his long pilgrimage. That at some time or other 
he visited Egypt and Cyprus his own words tell ns : but they 
do not enable us to fix the time. He can scarcely have gone 
to Egypt while Amasis was king, for the reign of Amasis began 
at least a generation after the legislation of Solon ; nor have 
we any more adequate reasons for thinking that he was at 
Sardeis during the reign of Eroisos (Croesus). The fall of the 
Lydian monarchy belongs to a time later by half a century 
than the legislation of Solon ; and it is certain that in the 
belief of Herodotos his visit to the Lydian court took place 
only six or seven years before the great catastrophe. 

The story, as told by Horodotos, forms one of the most 
beautiful didactic legends of the ancient world ; and it can 
Legend of ^® ^^^y to^d only in his own way. The great desire 
gS ^to °' ®^ *^® Lydian king was to obtain from the great 
KroiHos Athenian lawgiver and philosopher an attestation 
^ *"*^ to his own surpassing wealth and happiness ; and 
this attestation he thought that he should best attain by asking 
him if he had ever known a man whom he could call happy 
in all things. Solon said that he had, and named the 
Athenian Tellos. Turning sharply on him, Croesus asked his 
reason for naming this man ; and Solon answered, * Because 
Tellos lived when things went well with the city, and his own 
children were good and fair, and he saw these children spring- 
ing up and prospering steadily ; and also because after such a 
life he died gloriously, for there was a battle between the men 
of Athens and the men of Elcusis, and he came to the aid of 
the Athenians, and having put the enemy to flight died nobly, 
and the people buried him on the ground where he fell and 
honoxured him greatlj'.* 

Thinking that in any case he must rank next to Tellos, 
Croesus put the question, and Solon named Kleobis and Biton, 
Tftic of adding that these men lived in Argos, rich in goods 

KiwbU and and Strong in body. * It chanced,* he said, * that 
there was a feast held in honoxur of Hdrd, but the 
oxon were not at hand to take their mother to the temple. 
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So they placed her in the chariot, and drew it thither over forty 
and five furlongs ; and the people at the feast marvelled at 
their strength and held their mother happy that she had such 
children. Then she stood up before the shrine of Herd, and 
prayed the goddess to give to her children the happiest thing 
which mortal man may have. So the young men lay down 
there in the temple, for they were weary, and fell asleep and 
died ; and thus Herd showed that death is better than life, 
and that there can be no better gift for man than to die 
happily.' 

Vexed and angered by this second disappointment, Croesus 
expressed his indignation that Solon had not thought hiTT^ 
Ethical phi- ®^^^ even to men of low estate. Solon's answer 
losophy of was ready. * Dost thou ask me, who know that the 
gods are full of jealousy, about the happiness of 
man ? In a long life there is much to be seen and suffered 
from which man would willingly turn aside; and in his 
threescore and ten years there is not one single day which 
brings not with it some change or turn of things, so that man 
in all his life on earth has no smre abiding. And now, O 
king, thou art rich and wealthy, and all things thus far have 
prospered to thy hands ; but happy I may not call thee until 
I learn that thy life has been happily ended, for the rich man 
is not wealthier than he who has only whereby he may live, 
unless he keeps all his wealth till the hour of his death. 
Many a rich man is very wretched, and many in humble 
estate have good fortune. So, then, in the case of all we must 
wait till they die, for the sum of human happiness is when a 
man is fair in person and sound in wind and limb, when no 
sickness vexes him and no evil chance annoys him, and when 
his children grow up fair and strong; but all these things 
together never fall to the lot of any one man, and he who has 
had most of them and goes down to the grave yet having 
them best deserves the name of happy. But everywhere 
we must look to the end, for the stateliest tree is often torn 
up by the roots while yet it stands forth in iVi^ ixjXxv^'essk ^i ^2^s^ 
heanty, ' 
4 
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the £Etbrication of one prophecy brings the rest under the same 
suspicion. 

Before Solon retxirned to Athens, the political tide was 
running in a different direction. In place of tribes we hear 
Factions at '^ow of what are called factions, bearing severally 
Athens the titles of Pediaioi, Paraloi, and Hyperakrioi, 
and denoting the men of the plains, of the sea coast, and of 
the hills. As to the nature of this division we cannot speak 
positively. The names, as connected with stories of the intes- 
tine disputes preceding and following the Solonian legisla- 
tion, may be nothing more than mere titles of factions. But 
some whose judgment should carry weight have discovered in 
them a triple division answering to the Eamnes, Titienses, 
and Luceres of the Romans. If it be so, it must be admitted 
that the correspondence exists along with points of difference 
almost irreconcilable. 

If we follow the tradition adopted by Herodotos, these 
parties or factions in the later years of Solon had each its 
p i istrato ^^^^^ separate head. The Pediaians, or, as we may 
and the men perhaps call them, the Eupatrid landowners of the 
o t e lis pig^ijj^ were ranged under Lykourgos. The Para- 
lians, or men of the coast, had sided with the Alkmaionid 
Megakles. The men of the hills were gathered under the 
banner of Peisistratos, who, according to an unlikely tradition 
already noticed, had been mainly instrumental in obtaining 
for Solon the conunand in the renewed struggle with the 
Megarians for Salamis. 

In the strife now impending Solon, it is said, foresaw 
that Peisistratos must be the conqueror. But his efforts to 

Resistance ^^^ ^^ *^® Athenians to a resolute combination 
of Solon against the tyranny with which they were threat 
^ pation of"' cned proved ineffectual. His cxurse or imprecation 
Peisistratos ^^ 27) remained a dead letter. But he bravely 
discharged his duty to the end. Standing in his armour at 
the door of his house, he replied, we are told, to those who 
asked on what he relied to save himself from the veiv%<^Q£LC^ 
of hiB enemies, * On my old age.* "WilYi «3\ \»ti^ Vst^^ oJlXia^ 
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eloquence he protested against the granting of any guard to 
Peisistratos ; and if his advice had been followed, the usurpa- 
tion in all likelihood would never have been achieved. The 
guard was granted, and the Akropolis was seized. But 
Peisistratos, as the story goes, did Solon no harm; and 
the man who had done more than any who had gone before 
him to make his country free, died in peace (? 558 b.c.), full of 
years, with a fame incomparably the more pure because he 
had to face and to struggle with the temptations involved in 
the possession of virtually absolute power, with which he 
had been intrusted in his year of archonship (? 594 b.c.) His 
opportunities at that time for making himself master of the 
state were greater than any which fell to the lot even of 
Peisistratos. But we have no reason for supposing that he 
wavered for an instant in his rejection of them. He sought 
no reward ; but he obtained one in a reputation not altogether 
mdike that of the English Alfred the Great. 



PEISISTRATOS 

An examination of the earliest conditions of Aryan society 
can leave us in no doubt that the theory of kingship in any 
Exclusive- shape was a secondary and a comparatively late 
n^ of the growth. At the outset we have the isolated 
Aryan family, for which the most vivid image is that of 

**°^y the beast with its mate and its cubs in its den, 

over which the lord of the den reigns supreme. The differ- 
ence between the brute and the human habitation lay not so 
much in the absolute power exercised by the master, as in the 
idea of an existence continued after death, an idea which could 
be possessed only by the human family. For the latter the 
master or founder remained the living god, with whom they 
were united in a strictly religious bond. In his activity they 
were active, and his strength could and must be supported 
by the same nourishment which preserved their own. Hence 
with him they feasted in their annual sacrifices ; and his 
representative became also the priest, in whose ministrations 
none except those who were sprung from the same stock 
could have part. 

A hundred such families might start independently and 
with fair equality in the race and struggle for existence : but 
Primitiye i* was by no means likely that all would maintain 
oligarchy ^q position with which they started. It was at 
any time open to the most powerful among them to combine 
for the purpose of putting down the rest ; and this conquest 
would be really the establishment of an oligarchy, the 
members of which were, theoretically «A. \ftft.^\., cro. ^\«s^* 
Tbeir object would be, necessanly, tVie BUex\i^i5cifeT!^XL%c>\'^^^ 
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order rather than the securing of predominance for any one 
at the expense of the rest. 

But this further object might in course of time present itself 
to any one of them as an end to be aimed at : and if the enter- 
Origin of prise Succeeded, such an one would become a king, 
kingship gj^d he would become so precisely and only because 
he represented the common stock from which all over whom 
he ruled were by actual kinship sprung. Nay, more, he 
would, we cannot doubt, describe himself as intitled to the 
rights of royalty because he represented the common ancestor 
more strictly and thoroughly than anyone else could pretend 
to do ; and so he became king, not as an alien conqueror (for 
this would be, practically, a contradiction in terms), but 
because the other masters of families at whose expense he 
had risen agreed to waive to him the exercise of some of the 
rights which all claimed as sovereign chiefs over their indi- 
vidual families. 

We are thus prepared for the course which events would 
follow on the decay of this kingship, which had itself been 
Thepatri- * comparatively late development, at least in 
cian order Hellas. The process would, in fact, practically 
reverse the order of things which had led to its growth and 
establishment. The royal authority had risen at the expense 
of a number of chiefs, all of course Eupatrids or nobles, and 
all also in theory Gamoroi, or owners of land, which they 
held by a strictly religious title. But the natural growth of 
population would increase the munber of yoimger sons with 
their families, who would not be owners of lands, but who 
would nevertheless be called Gamoroi. In other words, a 
great patrician order would be thus formed, and it would 
continue to exist under a dynasty of kings as it had existed 
before, only with some of its powers shorn and some of its 
rights in abeyance. 

It is clear that the strength of the kings must depend on 
^}uX of the order from which they had sprung. If this order 

i Jaalons of its privileges, and if each house had pre- 

*d miba^BntiaUy its own indei^endeivce ^xl^l \\><& ^\)c>^otvV3 
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over its own sabjeots, the elements of a peaceable revolution 
were always ready to be called into activity, and the kingship 
Decay and ^S^^ P*^ away, as it might also have sprung up, 
aboiitkm of almost without a struggle. The abolition of royalty 
osrahip ^ould in fact be simply a return to the earliest form 
of government. The great chie& would resume their full 
rights, of which they had conceded or been compelled to 
yield & portion to the king; and the whole machinery of 
oligarchical government would again be set in motion. 

This we find, from such traditions as have come down to 
US, to have been the general course of political developement 
Archons ^ ^^ Greek cities. In some instances the change 
'**hiJ^*' ** is accompanied by a certain amount of convulsion 
for beredi- and violence : in others, as at Athens, where the 
tary kings kingg^ it would seem, had been guiltless of much 
active wrong, it was accomplished with perfect harmony. 
The self-devotion of Kodros, the last Athenian kmg, if it be a 
liact, justified the assertion that the office of king was too 
sacred to be filled by any mortal man ; and the friendly spirit 
in which the change was made was shown by electing for his 
life the heir of the last king as the chief magistrate, or archon, 
of his city. The change might apx^ear slight : but in fact it 
was vast. The man who would have been king was now a 
magistrate and nothing more. Again, the term of office 
might be shortened, as we are told that after the death of the 
first archon it was shortened first to ten years and then to 
one ; and beyond this, he was responsible for the exercise of 
his power to those who elected him. 

But we should be reckoning without the evidence if we 
were to suppose that oligarchies thus peacefiUly set up had 
before them a tranquil futiwe, resting on the firm 
the new administration of constitutional law. There were 
oiigarohies ^ almost every case sunken rocks and reefs on 
which these exclusive and imperious societies were sure to 
make shipwreck. The Eupatrid order remained stationary 
in its numbers, or increased slowly, ot ^n^iv X^^^^xci.^ V^'^a 
namerouBf while beyond the charmed cVccVe ^Jioiet^'Wj ^ ^^"^ 
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miiltitude to which a variety of causes were constantly 
bringing fresh strength. It is tme that the land-owning 
nobles denied that they owed any duties to this mass of men 
whom they regarded as aliens in blood and therefore in 
religion ; and it is also true that for these the change from 
kingship to oligarchy had brought no benefit whatever. But 
just in these two feusts lay the real dangers which threatened 
the existence of the oligarchic governments. 

These close and exclusive bodies are necessarily liable in 
an extreme degree to the plagues of jealousy and dissension, 
f ^^^ divergence of interest is sure to create a 
jealousy and minority which, if it cannot gain its own ends, 
*^**^*^°° may yet hamper the movements of others. For 
the members of this minority the temptation to subvert the 
existing state of things by means of the unfranchised multi- 
tude would be a strong one. Nor can we perhaps say with 
fairness that the alliance was on their side always selfish and 
dishonourable. Men act commonly on curiously complicated 
motives; and it is quite possible that a Eupatrid courting 
the favour of the people might to some extent be acting con- 
scientiously. He might have a purely selfish motive in 
promising them justice ; but he might also be honestly con- 
vinced of his being able to apply remedies for some of the 
wrongs from which they were suffering. 

In many cases an ambitious and discontented member 
of the ruling class might thus succeed in making himself 
Origin of absolute; and his task might be rendered easier 
tyiannies if he could represent himself as the lineal heir of 
the old kings. Many circumstances might work in his 
fftvour. A patrician, invested, as Aisymnetes or imder any 
other dictatorial title, with unusual powers, might refuse to 
return to his private station and even hand on his powers to 
his son. More conunonly the way towards the establishment 
of a tyranny was foimd by assuming the character of a 
demagogue who declaimed against the wanton insolence 
and cruelty of his own order, and perhaps by exhibiting 
0VideDoe of their wrongdoing obtt^aned xK^ ^^x^t o^ «» Vk^^* 
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guard, who acted as his instruments in the sequel of his 
enterprise. 

The founder of the great Athenian tyranny was Peisis- 
tratos, whose mother was, as we have seen, a cousin of the 
The family i^other of Solon. His father Hippokrates traced 
oi Peisis- his descent back to Neleus, the father of Nestor. 
A branch of the great Pylian family was said to 
have settled in Attica, and their pedigrees and alliances are 
given with an elaborate precision which goes for nothing, when 
genealogies equally elaborate exhibit the same names in con- 
nexions which leave no doubt of their shadowy nature. The 
value of the list of Eleian kings must be measured by the 
name of Endymion, the plunging sun, the child of Protogeneia 
(the early dawn), the darhng of Sel^nS (the moon), and the 
husband of Asterodia, who, like Ursula with her great com- 
pany of virgins, has her path among the innumerable stars, 
represented by her fifty daughters. Intermarriages with the 
family of Melanthos might be adduced to explain the claim 
of affinity with Kodros (Codrus) which Peisistratos is said to 
have made. 

As in the case of Solon, so in that of Peisistratos, the 
date of his birth cannot be fixed with any exactness. We 
Birth of c<^ scarcely suppose that he would be less than 
Peisistratos ^^q or three and twenty years of age before the 
breaking out of the second war with Megara for Salamis, if, 
as we are told, he had then acquired iniiuence enough to turn 
the scale in favour of the election of Solon as general. If so, 
he must at the time of his death have been much more than 
ninety years of age. 

In any case he was a much younger man than Solon, who 
was attracted by his great personal beauty not less perhaps 
Connexion than by his manifest abilities. A strong feeling of 
p^i4rt»to§ friendship sprung up between them, which is said 
and Solon to have betrayed the power of that terrible senti- 
ment which went far towards poisoning the sources of Greek 
social life. In the second Megarian v^ax \)[^e^^ ^€t^ ^^'^^^ 
in military enterpnse as in afTection, and "£«vKia\;c^\»Q>^ ^^\lr\ 
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the port of Nifiaia, while Solon was busied in the island of 
Salamis. 

During the time of Solon's reforms and legislation we 
hear little of Peisistratos beyond the expression of Solon's 
Erlclenne for opinion that apart from his overweening ambition 
thohi«U)ry Athens had not a better or a more able citizen. 
■iNtratid The fact that he remained thus comparatively 
iXyuMty obscure may be taken as proof that we are ap- 
proaching the limits of trustworthy history ; but our actual 
knowledge of the career of Peisistratos and that of his sons 
rests altogether on oral tradition. Half a century had passed 
after the death of Solon before the tyranny of the Peisistratids 
was finally put down ; and this event, again, preceded by a few 
years the birtlis of Herodotos and Thucydides. In dealing with 
the history of this time Thucydides claimed to speak with 
authority solely on the ground that he had carefully sifted 
the testimony of those who professed to be acquainted with 
the story. There is always a likelihood that a tradition which 
satisfied so keen and impartial an inquirer as Thucydides may 
be substantially correct : but this accuracy cannot be regarded 
as extending to details. It has been well said that the history 
of the Peisistratids is very much like many portions of Roman 
history, where the most minute narratives are for the most 
part nnhistorical, while the iudofmite statements are more 
correct. 

There ia little to be added to the account already given 
of the internal state of Attica after the return of Solon 

from his travels (p. 81). It is possible that Peisis- 
of Peinltf- tratos may have attached himself to the Hyper- 
onioTt? akrians, or men of the hills, in order to throw a 
ftociuiro % veil over the fact that he was really attracting to 

himself a more formidable body from the poorer 

class of the citizens. This seems to have been the opinion of 

Herodotos, resting on the story which he goes on to relate. 

Appearing in the Agora, supported by a large gathering of 

people, he declared that he had had a most narrow escape 

"i BB AttAok ofhiB enemies, tibe -^axVAfiasiE ol \i^VQT)x\|,Q% qx 
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l^fe»akles, who had fallen upon him in the country. As 
evidence for this, he pointed to wounds, which, we are told, 
lie had inflicted on himself and on his mules, and besought 
the Athenians to grant him a bodyguard to protect him 
^om the violence of his opponents. 

According to one version of the tale his request was 
granted as a reward for his services in the war with Megara 
TTrarpation forty years before : according to another, the ap- 
teitSlf^' pointing of the guard was proposed in the public 
?fteOB.c. assembly and carried by Ariston in spite of the 
earnest opposition of Solon. The men told off for this task 
served at first with clubs for their only weapons: but the 
clubs may without much difficulty have been exchanged for 
spears. However this may have been, they took, we are 
told, an active part in carrying out the plan of Peisistraton. 
Bising up with him, they seized the Akropolis ; the city lay 
at their mercy ; and the tyranny became an accomplished fact. 

His partisans amongst the commonalty, that is amongst 
the non-tribal citizens, must also soon have discovered that 
Character of I^oisistratos had made his compact with them only 
hu ffovem- to break it. It is impossible that they should have 
helped him on the road to power, had it not been 
that they looked either for an extension of freedom, or for 
better safeguards for it, or for relief from some glaring wrongs 
by which they felt themselves oppressed. Having made 
himself master of Athens, Peisistratos, we are assured by 
HerodotoB, introduced not one single constitutional change. 
He neither disturbed the privileges of the Eupatrids nor 
interfered with their administration of law. So doing, he 
acted, in the judgment of Herodotos, wisely and well : but if 
so it be, he must have been charged with a breach of cove- 
nant by his followers, who were convinced of their folly only 
when it was too late. 

Peisistratos had, in truth, sufficient discernment to see 
that he could not, on the whole, have a more convenient 
instrument for his designs than the coTv«\!\\K!i\Ivatv.^^xcs^^^^ 
by Solon. The worst wrongs \mdei vrtiiciYi \Jci^ \st^^\k\i^^ '^J^ 
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the people had suffered had been lightened or removed ; and 
the ruling class at Athens were no longer regarded with the 
odium which attached to them in many other Greek cities. 
Peisistratos, clearly, had no wish to call down 
maintenance this odium on himself. His wish was to do all 
niau cSsSi- *^** could be done for the improvement of the city 
tution by and the benefit of the people at the most moderate 

Peiiistratos . _.. ,. - , . 

cost. Thuoydides speaks m so pomted a way 
of the family relations of the Peisistratids as to warrant 
the inference that he was himself personally connected with 
them ; and although his commendations of them are very 
marked, he has never been charged with distorting fiEbcts in 
their favour. 

When then his opinion is in close agreement with that 
of Herodotos, we may fairly allow that the credit of wise 
statesmanship belongs to them : and from Thucy- 
works of the dides we learn that with no direct impost beyond an 
Peisistratids uj^Qme tax of five per cent, they found means to 
carry on wars, to pay the costs of public festivals and sacri- 
fices, and to embellish the city. Among the public works 
carried out by this dynasty was the decoration of the 
fountain of KaUirhoS and the setting up of the statues or 
pillars of Hermes in various parts of the country. The 
gigantic temple of Zeus Olympios was begun by Peisistratos, 
but it was destined to remain unfinished down to the days 
of the Boman Emperor Hadrian. 

With a true instinct Peisistratos saw that his own power 
would be most surely strengthened by fostering the religious 
The Pan- enthusiasm of the people. A Pan- Athenaic festival 
Athenaio had already been celebrated yearly ; but he resolved 
that a feast of the same name and on a vastly more 
magnificent scale should be held once in every four years. 
This greater festival was to serve as the crown of the reUgion 
which bound together the Ionic tribes, as the common centre 
for the highest developments in art, in the drama, in painting, 
in sculpture, and in music. An altar to the Twelve Gods, 
and another to Apollon in the PyttbianTofixifiiiio^^^^T^ «j^^i^x\- 
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ing to Thuoydides among the works achieved hy the gifand- 
son of Peisistratos. 

Athens was thus fairly advancing on the road to imperial 
splendour; but in spite of these efforts for the higher educa- 
- . tion of the citizens, the course of despotism was 

Greek no- . * 

tionsof not destined to run smoothly for Peisistratos. 
**«f* P For reasons already explained (p. 85) the senti- 
ment of reverence for kings had never been very strong 
among the Greek tribes. It was perhaps less powerful at 
Athens than elsewhere : and therefore a stronger dislike in 
the abstract for irresponsible rulers would go along with 
considerable indifference to the risk of their £a.lling under 
their sway. The common Greek sentiment as to the dis- 
tinction between kings and tyrants must have been of com- 
paratively late growth, and in its origin it must have been 
oligarchic rather than democratic. According to this feeling 
the hereditary king, whose authority was traced from 
ancestors older than the oldest tradition, was deserving of 
all reverence ; and at no time was the Greek wanting in due 
respect for the despots of Persia, Babylon, or Sardeis. 

But the man who had made himself absolute at the 

expense of an established political order was to be treated 

like a wolf who had broken into a fold of sheep, 

OreeK no- _ ,11 1 -. • , Xe 

tiona of and was to be hunted do^vn without mercy. Of 
tyrants course, the organized state thus overthrown could 
only be the Eupatrid or patrician government, for which 
alone it was possible to claim a religious sanction, making 
all violation of it a sacrilege. 

It was not improbably for this reason that on the uprising 
of Peisistratos the Athenians treated with so much coldness 
Expulsion of and indifference the imprecation or curse of Solon 
Pei«utrato» ^^ 27). In the eyes of the old Gamoroi, or land- 
holders (p. 84), a tranquil watching of the issue would 
seem an offence scarcely to be pardoned : for the non-tribal 
citizens and for the Hoktemorians who had just been 
suffered to plant their feet on the threshold of freedom this 
• was not quite so obvious a truth. The hope that, having 
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obtained something, they might through Peisistratos obtain 
a little more, would tempt them to show him a fair field even 
if they yielded him no favour. The disappointment of this 
hope would bring with it no slight danger for the permanence 
of this t3rranny : and such, in fact, was the result. A coali- 
tion between the people of the plains (the Pediaioi) and those 
of the sea coast (the Paraloi) was followed by the expulsion 
of the despot, possibly during the year after his usurpation. 

But his banishment only proved more clearly the absence 
of any ruling spirit; and the Alkmaionid chief, Megakles, 
^ ^ ^, resolved to cut short the state of anarchy by 

Restoration . ta • • i ■^. . 

of Peisistra- offermg to restore Peisistratos on the condition 
tos, ? 566 B.C. ^^^^ j^g should marry his daughter. The terms were 

accepted; and his restoration was rendered the more easy 
by a sight which, it is implied, was taken by the people to be 
nothing less than a manifestation of the goddess Athend. 
According to the story of Herodotos, the conspirators obtained 
the services of a woman named Phye, belonging to the 
Paionian tribe, whose height and beauty seemed to be more 
than human. Placing this woman in a chariot, they made 
proclamation that the people should make haste to welcome 
Peisistratos, whom the goddess herself was bringing back to her 
own Akropolis. Hurrying to the scene, they saw a majestio 
female form six feet high, and taking her for Athen^, gave 
her worship and received the man whom she was restoring 
to his lost power. This woman is said, in some versions of 
the tale, to have become the wife of Hipparchos, the son of 
Peisistratos; but the whole story is treated by Herodotos 
with a profound contempt which seem^ to imply the exist- 
ence of a general unbelief in his day that manifestations of 
the gods could any longer take place. If we chose to apply 
a strict criticism to the narrative, we might question tho 
possibility that a woman of such commanding size and 
beauty could remain unknown in a society so small as that 
of Athens, or even as that of Attica. But it is difficult to 
measure the stupidity of a mob ; and all that we need say is 
iJiat, politically, the stratagem seems svx^eiX^uou^^ Tt^a \aa.Q?Q. 
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of two factions had brought about the expulsion of the tyrant : 
the adherence of either one of these two to Peisistratos 
would at once restore the balance in his favour. 

But the Kylonian curse (p. 13) which rested on the house 
of Megakles cast its shadow on the mind of Peisistratos, 
Second ex- who resolved that the marriage which he had 
PeifiisS^tos; ^^^T^ compelled to contract should be a barren one ; 
? 654 B.C. and the discovery of this purpose led, we are told, 
to a reconciliation of the Alkmaionid chief with Lykourgos 
and to the second expulsion of the despot, who spent ten 
years in exile, sojourning chiefly in the Euboian Eretria, 
and, among other tasks, helping Lygdamis to estabUsh his 
tyranny in the island of Naxos. The service rendered to 
these and other cities were rewarded by large contributions 
in money, and on the part of Lygdamis with more active 
help, when in the opinion of Peisistratos and his sons the 
time had come for making another attempt to seize the 
sceptre which had been wrested from them. 

This second restoration is represented as due to the same 
cause which had led to his first success. The main body of 
Swjondand *^® citizens now, as then, looked on the drama 
fluai restora- which was being enacted before them with luke- 
sistratos, " wammess, if not with indifiference. Peisistratos 
?644 B.C. occupied Marathon without opposition ; and when 
on his moving from that place an attempt was made to bar his 
way to the city, the Athenian leaders allowed him to fall upon 
their forces while some were dicing and others sleeping after 
their morning meal. Biding towards Athens, Hippias and 
Hipparchos told the citizens whom they met what had hap- 
pened and bade them go home. The order was obeyed 
without hesitation, and for a third time Peisistratos was 
master of the Akropolis. But he had now resolved that no 
such combinations as those from which he had suffered 
should ever again be formed against him. Megakles went 
into banishment with his followers. His other opponents 
were compelled to give hostages, whom Pft\fi»\stec^\.<5^ ^Nswys^-i^ 
in the bands of Mb friend Lygdann.B, l\x^ ^^«^qN» Ql^"«iXS3j^\ 
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and the introduction of a band of Thrakian mercenaries into 
the city enabled him to set his enemies at defiance. 

Having thus definitely established his power, he went on 
to secure the favour of the gods. This task he achieved 
Purification partly by purifying the island of Delos, in other 
of Deio8 words, by removing all the dead bodies which had 
been buried within sight of the temple of Apollon, and partly 
also by an act at Athens which he may have found even more 
congenial. He levelled the houses of the Alkmaionid tribes- 
men, and cast the bones of their dead beyond the borders of 
Athenian territory. 

For Feisistratos himself there was to be no more inter- 
change of disaster and success. No attempts were made to 
disturb him in the possession of his power. He 
Pcisistratos, died despot of Athens, three and thirty years, we are 
627 B.C. ^^Yd^ after his first usurpation, 527 B.c. We need 
not doubt that he was twice driven out and twice brought 
back ; but beyond this we have seemingly no means of defi- 
nitely fixing the chronology of his career. We cannot tell 
when his first expulsion took place or how long it lasted ; nor 
can we determine the interval which passed between his first 
restoration and his second banishment. It is not a little to 
his credit that we hear of no change in the general character 
of his government after his second restoration. Unquestion- 
ably, he knew that any attempt to introduce at Athens the 
license of Oriental despotism would be an act of political 
suicide ; and he may have felt that his real ends would be 
gained more easily by affecting to fall in with the popular 
humour rather than by ostentatiously going coimter to it. 
We are told that once he even allowed himself to be sum- 
moned for trial before the Council of Areiopagos ; but if he 
appeared before their tribunal, he would be accompanied by 
his bodyguard of Thrakian mercenaries, and the certainty of 
acquittal is a significant connnent on his parade of obedience 
to the letter of the law. 

The story of the sons of Feisistratos can scarcely bo 
separated from that of Feisisttaloa \mxi^M, 'IVe^ ^^\^H^ 
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of them links in that chain of real causes which brought 
about the invasions first of Dareios and then of Xerxes. 
Theaoniof These true oauses may be traced with perfect 
Peitif tr»toi clearness through the narrative of Herodotos ; but 
although the historian is fully conscious of their importance, 
they are altogether distinct from that series of religious causes 
or sequences, in which, with some occasional misgivings, he 
had on the whole a deep and immovable faith. But in the 
relations of the Peisistratids with other tyrants and subse- 
quently with the Persian king we have that full explanation of 
events which is needed to make them as intelligible as any 
incidents of our own time ; and we see how thoroughly then, 
as now, the movements of the people and those of their leaders 
or oppressors are determined by influences which have nothing 
to do with the traditional religious belief or the exploits of 
their mythical heroes. 

The example of Peisistratos was not thrown away, we are 
assured, on his sons. Impressed by his statesmanlike sagacity, 

Murder of they showed themselves not less sober and mode- 
Kimon YQ^Q £jj ^jjgjj. j^Jq^ j^ jg j^^^^ however, from Thucy- 

dides (p. 40) that we receive a story which seems to run 
counter to this favourable judgment ; but Herodotos relates 
a very dark tale of the murder of Kimon the father of the 
celebrated Miltiades by their emissaries at night. Kimon 
had been thrice victor in the horse race at the Olympian 
festival. On his second victory, instead of giving his own 
name, he proqlaimed Peisistratos as the conqueror. For this 
compliment the despot who had banished him from Athens 
brought him back under a pledge for his personal safety. His 
third victory seems to have awakened the jealousy of Hippias 
and Hipparchos ; and he was assassinated by their order. 

This story, if it be true, would show that irresponsible 
power was tempting the sons of Peisistratos into the usual 
Btoryof paths followed by tyrants. It carries us to the 
SiTAriJto- l>uUi«B and bravoes of the days of the Stuarts. But, 
ff«itoii if we Leiiovo the tradition, l\\e Oitek^ >»i\\vj)t^ \^^ N» 

the overthrow of the dynasty was one 'v«\nc\i\i«*%\i^^'^'C£i^'^^'^ 
5 
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proved against James VI. of Scotland. In an evil hoot 
Hipparchos tried to form with the beautiful HarmodioB the 
intimacy into which James wished to decoy Alexander 
Buthven. The issue was different : the guilt in either case 
was the same. Unable to carry out his design, James added 
murder to impurity, and blasted the reputation of a hi^- 
spirited family in order to preserve his own. Greek sentiment 
and manners brought about another sequel in the case of 
Hipparchos. The fears or the wrath of Aristogeiton, the lover 
of Harmodios, were awakened by this attempt on his para- 
mour; and the end was precipitated by an insult which 
Hipparchos, from his wish to show the indignation which he 
felt at his own rejection, offered to the sister of Harmodios. 
Having invited her to take her place in a religious procession 
as one of the Kanephoroi or basket bearers, he dismissed her 
when she came as unfit for the service. With a few of his 
partisans Aristogeiton determined to await the great Pan- 
Athenaic festival, feeling sure that on seeing the blow struck 
the main body of the citizens would hasten to join them. But 
on the day of the festival the conspirators were amazed to 
see one of their number talking familiarly with EUppias, and 
hurried to the inference that they were betrayed. They were, 
however, resolved that the man who had injured them should 
die. Finding Hipparchos at the temple of the daughters of 
Leos, they kiUed him there. Harmodios was slain on the 
spot by the tyrant's guards ; Aristogeiton for the moment 
escaped. Hippias was at the suburb of the Kerameikos, when 
he heard the tidings. With singular presence of mind he 
commanded the hoplites or heavy-armed soldiers who were 
to take part in the procession to lay down their arms and go 
to a spot which he pointed out. Soldiers always so piled 
their arms before listening to any harangue from their 
general ; and these men looked for such an harangue from 
Hippias now. But the arms were seized by the Thrakian 
mercenaries, and all citizens found with daggers were re- 
garded as sharing in the conspiracy. Aristogeiton was put to 
the torture, and the same meaawi© "wtia xsi^\.^^ wi^\«^\jK8iaj3bM» 
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ft woman belonging to the class known as Hetairai, and 
brought into prominence by the miserable sentiment which 
in Greece led to the seclusion of free women and to the 
almost complete alienation of husbands from their wives. 
Leaina was the mistress, according to one tradition, of Aristo- 
geiton, according to another of Harmodios. From neither 
Aristogeiton nor Leaina did the torture succeed in extracting 
any confession; and the story ran that rather than betray 
those whom she loved Leaina bit out her tongue. At Athens 
public opinion would aUow no memorial to a woman of her 
class ; but the memory of her devotion was preserved, it is 
said, by the statue of a tongueless lioness set up in the 
vestibule of the AkropoUs. 

Hipparchos had been struck down, 514 B.C. Hippias 
remained despot of Athens for four years longer ; but the 
Death of character of his rule, as we learn from both 
gipparchoi; Herodotos and Thucydides, had undergone a 
Hippiaa, 614 thorough change. It was now marked by much 
^^' suspicion and harshness, and by the murder ot 

many citizens, until the Alkmaionids, aided by a Spartan 
army, drove him from Athens to lay plots elsewhere for the 
recovery of his power. 

Such in its general features was the story of the expulsion 
of the Peisistratidai ; and of the two great historians who 
History of have dealt with it one was animated by a marked 
Thucydidei friendly feeling for the tyrant and his family. 
But even Thucydides was compelled to show his country- 
men how strangely popular tradition may deceive. The 
current belief that Hipparchos succeeded Peisistratos as 
being his eldest son, and that the dynasty came to an end 
when he was smitten in the Leokorion was in fsbct a mere 
delusion. The popular song hallowed with the myrtle wreath 
the sword which by slaying the tyrant had given back equal 
laws to Athens, and the popular sentiment acquired strength 
by appealing to the honours and the immunities from all 
public burdens granted to the descendants of Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton. In spite of all this seeming evidence to the 
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contrary, Hippias was the eldest son, and far from eeanng to 
rule when his brother died, he only exchanged the whip fcft 
the scourge of scorpions. 

But the circumstances attending the death of hiB brother 
and the state of popular feeling which followed had at leaft 
impressed Ilippias with the prudence of providing 
KhcTiieM of betimes against the evil day. His thoughts tnmed 
Hippiiu naturally to the Persian king whose power after 
the fall of the Lydian monarchy by the overthrow of Kroisoe 
(Crcesus) had been extended to the shores of the Hellespontoi, 
^nd who had thus become the lord of the Athenian settle- 
ment at Sigcion. The fact that Athenians were thtis estab- 
lished at the entrance of the strait may sufficiently explain 
the embassy which came to Athens from the Thrakian tribe 
of the Dolonkians who then inhabited the Chersonesos ; but 
here, as elsewhoro, the religious causes at work were in the 
judgment of Ilerodotos of a very different kind. 

According to his story, it was the Delphian god who, when 
the Dolonkians besought his aid in their distress, counselled 
.,<... . tliom to introduce into their territory an Hellenie 
Kill of colony and to take as its leader (or Oikistes) the 

KypJMsioi iiYiin from whom after leaving his temple they 
should first receive hospitality. This hosx)itality they jought 
in vain until they reached Athens, where they were kindly 
welcomed by Miltiudes, the son of Kypselos, a man well known 
already as a victor in the four-horsed chariot race at Olympia* 
With him the Dolonkians did not plead in vain. Mild thon^ 
the rule of reisiKtratoH was, Milliades chafed under it ; and 
having the sanction of the Delphian god, he readily sailed with 
a body of Athenian citiyx>ns to tlie Chersonesos, wliere he re* 
ceived from tlie people the power and the title of tyrant. 

Dying childless, this Miltiades left Stesagoras, the son of his 
brother Kinion, heir of his power and w ealth. Miltiades had 
engaged in war with the people of Lampsakos. Sta- 
Miii of sagoras fo]lr>wed his exan)]>le and was murdered by 

^""""- a man of that city. On his death his brother, Milti- 
ades, the future victor of Marathon, was sent out by Hippias at 
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govemor of the Athenian colony. Maintaining himself here 
by the aid of a body of mercenarios, Miltiades married the 
daughter of the Thrakian chief Oloros. But the course of 
events had taught Hippias that it was far more to his interest 
to be at peace with the Lampsakenes than at war. 

Hippoklos, the despot of that city, was in high favour with 
Dareios, the Persian king ; and though in himself a Lampsa- 
kene might be an object of contempt to an Athe- 
of HippiM nian, yet under the circumstances Hippias was 
kiof tyrSnt" ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ daughter Archedikd in marriage to 
of Umiwa- the son of Hippoklos. Sigoion, he thought, might 
in the event of his being driven from Athens be a 
safe refuge for himself, and in the tyrant of Larapsakos he 
would have a friend through whom ho might gain personal 
access to the Persian sovereign. 

While Hippias was thus guarding himself against possible 
dangers, his enemies were intent on devising means for 
intriguMof hringing about the expulsion which he dreaded, 
the Aikmai- Of these enemies the most earnest and the most 
cxpaiflion of powerful were the men of the Alkmaionid tribe, 
HippiM headed by Mcgakles, the father in law of Peisis- 
tratos. Many years before this time, the Alkmaionids had 
undertaken the contract for the restoration of the Delphian 
temple, which hod been burnt by accident, and they secured 
to themselves the lasting gratitude of the Delphians by going 
far beyond the terms of the bargain. The front was to bo 
built simply with common tufa : the contractors covered it 
with Parian marble. By this liberality they more than 
neutralised the failure of their attempt to occupy Leipsydrion, 
a post on the mountain range of Pamcs on the borderland 
between Boiotia and Athens. From this post they hoped to 
carry on their enterprise for the overthrow of the Peisis- 
tratid tjrranny ; but Hippias succeeded in dislodging them from 
it, and indeed he seemed able to bid them defiance through 
his friendship with the Spartans and his alliance with the 
Thessalians as well as the Makedonian chief Amyntas. 

Still the Alkmaionids were not discouraged. The Delph- 
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ians were already in their debt, and this debt was increased 
by further gifts from the Alkmaionids, who exacted only the 
Spartan in- one condition that to all Spartans who might con- 
ac^^°Hip. ^^^ ^^^ oracle the answer should be ended with 
piaa the form * Athens must be set free.' Tired oat 

with the reiteration of these words, the Spartans, going sorely 
against their own inclination, sent a force by sea nnder 
Anchimolios, which landed at the little harbour of Phaldron. 
Hippias was prepared for their coming ; the Spartans were 
utterly defeated, and their leader was slain. 

But the Delphian god repeated still only the old command ; 
and the Spartan king Eleomenes was charged with carrying 
Expedition ^^^ ^ second invasion of Attica. His troops were 
of KiTOme- met in the first instance by the Thessalian merce- 
sion of Hip- naries of Hippias : but these on losing a few of 
pias, 610 B.C. ^Y^Q^ number turned and fled straight to Thessaly, 
and Eleomenes, advancing to Athens, shut up Hippias within 
the Pelasgic wall. Even now, so far as could be seen, Hippias 
had nothing to fear. The Spartan incompetency in sieges 
was already almost a by-word. In a few days or within two 
or three weeks at furthest they would depart ; and in the 
meantime the besieged were amply provided with food. But 
an accident decisively changed the state of things. Hippias 
made an attempt to get his children smuggled out of the 
country. They were seized by the Spartans, and in order to 
get possession of them Hippias agreed to leave Attica within 
five days, 610 B.C. 

It was indeed an astonishing result. A Spartan king, the 
natural friend of oligarchs, driven on against his will by 
what he supposed to be a Divine command 
fliicccssof had accomplished a work which at the time 
the Spartans ^j^^ Athenians could not have achieved for them^ 
selves. The very completeness of the success which had 
crowned the intrigues of the Alkmaionids might seem to 
draw suspicion on the tale : but we may, nevertheless, bo 
dealing with one of those true stories which are stranger than 
GctloiL 
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Fifty years had passed since the first establishment of the 
tyranny of Pesistratos, when his son betook himself to the 
Later tia. plAce of refuge which he had prepared at Sigeion, 
JitttenBre- A pillar set up on the Akropolis exhibited for the 
expniaioa of execration of future ages the evil deeds of the 
HippiM dynasty and the names of its members. Later 
tradition, in order to magnify the share which the Athenians 
had had in the work of their own deliverance, took pleasure 
in relating that their expulsion was followed by the deaths of 
many of their adherents, by the banishment of others, and 
by the infliction of political infamy (Atimia) on the rest. 

All this is disproved at once, if the story be true that 
the departure of Hippias was a condition dependent on the 
Fictions of restoration of his children. That Hippias should 
later orators make terms for himself alone is to the last degree 
unlikely ; but the orator Andokides, from whom we receive 
these particulars, jumbled together either from ignorance or 
wilfally the events of the campaign of Marathon with those 
of the invasion of Xerxes ten years later ; and we are teip}(ted 
to think that in so doing he was guilty of impudent fictioQ, 
when we find him placing two of his own great-grandfathers ' 
in command of the Athenian Demos who return from exile 
and put down the tyranny of the Peisistratidai. The only thing 
that can be said for Andokides is that he would scarcely have 
ventured to palm off the story, if he had been speaking of a 
time for which his hearers possessed a contemporaryhistory. 

If the Athenians had shown themselves lukewarm or in- 
different at certain stages in the history of the t3rranny which 
Increased had thus been brought to an end, the contrast of 
theTthe' *^® activity which followed its overthrow was 
nian people amazing. Within a few months after the depar- 
ture of Hippias the constitution underwent the reforms which 
bear the name of Kleisthenes; and these reforms were 
followed by an outburst of military energy which placed the 
Athenians at the head of the whole Ionic race and made them 
formidable rivals of the most powerful Dorian cities. The 
Biatthng ohAD^esacoompliahedwitiki «acViBA\AXii^\iv%\^^)b^ 
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drew from Horodotos the emphatic declaration that fireedom 
of speech must be a right good thing, since under their tyrants 
the Athenians were in war no bettor than their neighbours, 
but on being rid of them rose at once to preeminence, the 
reason being that forced service for a master took away all 
their spirit, whereas on winning their freedom each man 
made vigorous efforts for himself. 

Athens was free ; but Hippias had by no means abandoned 
the hope that ho might onoe more and finally become master 
Athenian of the Akropolis, and many circumstances were 
A?S;rhomcs telling in his favour. The very efforts made by 
V 5uo n.c. the Athenians to guard against another restoration 
of the t}Tanny told rather for him than against him. To 
anticipate his intrigues they sent ambassadors (? 505 B.G.) to 
Sardeis, to propose an independent alliance with the Persian 
despot. On being brought into the presence of Artaphemes* 
the satrap of Lydia, the envoys were told that Dareios would 
admit them to an alliance if they would give him earth and 
water — in other words, if they would confess themselves his 
subjects. To this demand the envoys actually gave their 
assent ; but their act was indignantly repudiated by the whole 
body of Athenian citizens. This incident is one of extreme 
importance, and is of more significance than multitudes of 
the nioro circumstantial narratives which profess to deal 
with the causes of the great contlict between the East and 
AVest. 

As for tho Spartans, they soon discovered that they had 
been tricked into carrying out the designs of the Alkmaio- 

Conjrress nt ^i^^^' ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ divino command which had 
Sparta for seomod to sanction their acts was a mere fiction, 
lion of Hip- for the utterance of which due pajTnent had been 
'•'•^ made to tho Pythian priestess. A congress of 

allies was summoned to meet at Sparta ; and in this assem- 
bly plainer language was heard than had ever been addressed 
to either Dorian or Ionian ears. Before them Hippias ap- 
peared to plead his cause ; and in his hearing the Spartans 
confessed with bitter regret their folly in having been duped 
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by the Delphian ora^cle, and in having given over the city of 
Athens into the hands of an ungrateful Demos, and then 
went on to beg for aid in the task of punishing the Athenians 
and restoring Hippias to his lost power. 

A few years later the Spartans might have pleaded with 
better effect; but at present the Corinthians could not be 
On i« brought to see that they were warming a snake 
of the Co- which would turn round and bite them. The 
rinthians representative of Corinth, Sosikles, burst out into 
an indignant condemnation of this selfish and heartless 
policy. * Surely heaven and earth must be going to change 
places,* he said, * and fishes will live on land and men on the 
sea, now that yon mean to put down free governments and 
to restore in each city that most unrighteous and most blood- 
thirsty thing — a despotism. If you think that a tyranny has 
a single redeeming point, try it first yourselves and then seek 
to bring others over to your opinion. But in fact you have 
not tried it, and being religiously resolved that you wiU not 
try it, you yet seek to force it upon others. Experience would 
have taught you a more wholesome lesson. We have had 
this experience and we have learned this lesson.* 

This debate, of which we may accept the narrative of 
Herodotos as a substantially correct record, shows with sin- 
gular clearness the nature of the political educa- 
likenessbe- tion through which the most oligarchical states 
SSTtiSans ®^ Hellas were passing. The Corinthians and the 
and the Spartans were agreed, on the one hand, in their 
^ hatred of any system which should even question 

the privileges of the ancient Eupatrid houses, and which, 
breaking down the old religious barriers which excluded all 
but the members of those houses from all public offices and 
even from all ci\'il power, should intrust the machinery of 
government to what they termed the herd or rabble of the 
profjEme. Both alike, further, hated a system by which a man 
placed himself at the head of a state, disowning all allegiance 
to its laws, and subjecting everything to his own caprice. At 
the hands of such a man the people m\^Yi\> ^^^^^ ^& m ^ 
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ffUitiiMtit frntu rnoditmUi rtri/1 MitiAr KovamiriAnt (0 tiM 
(sru^lty Mu\ oppriiNftiori ; nofl <iv^n H\mriMtn W0Ul4 Atl thai 
Ntj/;)i A fty>»Urn dilfiTrml in kinrl frmu iUttlr own. Thfj Wtriy 
\w\mm\, ijiirliir II hftnl firiil lifulon^ (IJMiilpliiiA : but ibto diMipiiM 
WAM M^lf tfn))o^(l« aimI it WAH AfJiniMiiitArifd tiy «»flk«ni claelid 
hy t}m riti/fifiM, to whom <iv<iri th^ir kiiifjM w^rn rtupcMiiilrter 
llfiric.ft thu ('orifif}iiAri HoftiktitM coitM my with UMrrmi|b 
truth thAt th«i HpartAnM hA/J no ^XfyfirbnifA (ft t1l# MtAto of 
thin^M f.tiWhii A tyrAnny, Antl th^iHifori^ tttuld hftVC 110 ftil 
notion of itM working/. 

Thfi niAl tUilt^rtwo.tt ]MwMt\ th<i Hj»Art*nN «i4 ih# Corfaldl' 
UnN lAy in ttiin; thAt th«i fornmr haw ttfi/1 ihiit t1l# lnUff 
I'MhM'.r fAilfid in Mih i\m triiA t^^nilAnitiiiH of AthtnUll 
Jllr^l'C' 'hTfiiori ii/:y. To i\w forniftr it wwi dMf thdt til«M 
iii«>'n UmrhTn/iiiiN niiiHt hh ttiin\ Ut All nll|{iir(sbi6iil rnli* 

Th<i htti'if founfJ out th<iir nii^tAku am tim^ WAnt on$ Mul tbo 
c^frrtAinty thAt tihhut^r or lAt^r th^y wouhl f\w\ it Ottt IbfllMd 
thfi ^i»:t of thfi M|><ifir;h A/l(irfiAn^rl t/f thfi AffNAtnhty by Hip|iiM 
hiniAAlf. Thft tinifi WAN r.orniri^, hn Afti»(jr#i(l th^rnif In wbfob 
th<iy wouhl iUtii tti<i Ath^niAUN a thorn in th^lr fli4«f 
II«Trof|/itoft titrr i\thti th#i (u>ni)i\tiuvM with which lfi|f|HAIi 1tpGk$ 
to iiiff A«w|UAintAn/;A with Ancient pro|>ii#»(;i<iH; but »n Athimillll 
tyrAnt rnay, At th#i U^tttil, hh r.rtidiUui witit A ntiUiUiliy §qntd to 
thAt /if A H|iArtAn kirif/, An/I KJA/irn«inf*H hml n/i <f/mbt« nboili 
tti/i niAtt/ir. liut f/ir tiiA priiM/mt tiiA AxhortAtifyflA of boCb 
^vt^rt^ tiirown AWAy. *Vhh tiWU-H unAuinioiiMly r(iftUM4 tO aUow 
Any irit<irf(irMi/'.«i witii tiio int^ruAt MlnilniMtrAtirm of iti4o« 
\rtMu\Mti ll<ilhiiii/; f.'iiwn; mu\ IlijipiAM wunt btt«k dilMppoilltod 
And f/fihwl to Hi^ftiiniu 

Hut if ilippiAh (roul/1 t/hi wt iiftlp At HpArtA, hn fni0%i h$ 
mom unnfMiiHUil witii tii«i J'^rhiAn kin^* Nnt inuoh pMrUiU 
^ iktu could hfi look«i/l for in a (ifMik tyrMltS Mid 
ifit.ritfii«4 Of 1 1 ippiAN h<iyon/l (pnii;tion r««turnAa from th* HpAitMl 
Itiuu^ C!/,ii(/n',ii»» /hit«irrninAil t/i r<i^Ain hi« pOWMT by Mr 
fn#iAnN or hy f/iul. Wa CArniot doubt tiiAt with thill pHfpoff 
Uh tAkud thh frimidiihipof fIi(riKikloM»thiiT«Mn|fMlkimodMpolf 
t/i th<i titurtiioAt ; And WA at* txi^AMily iiMinr«tf by Horodotof 
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that from the moment of his leaving Sparta he left not a 
stone mitumed to provoke Artaphemes, the Persian satrap 
of Lydia, to the conquest of Athens in order that he might 
mle it as a tributary of Dareios. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that Dareios had heard the whole story of his 
expulsion, and that he gave no such answer to his prayers as 
effectually to discourage his importunity. 

The influence of Hippias was, in fact, the turning point 
in the history of the East and the West ; and it was impossible 
that his action could escape notice. The Athenians 
emtMssy were perfectly aware of the way in which their 
to^Arti^*" old tyrant was employing himself at Sardeis, and 
pbemes, their ambassadors, appearing before Artaphemes 
for the second time, laid before him clearly the 
whole state of the case and urged every available argument 
to dissuade the Persian sovereign from interfering in the 
fijEdrs of the Western Greeks. The answer of Artaphemes 
was emphatic and memorable ; and we cannot doubt that it 
was given with the full knowledge and sanction of Dareios. 
He charged the Athenians, as they valued their safety, to 
receive Hippias again as their lord. The Athenians retorted 
by a flat refasal and thus showed that they regarded the 
conmiand of Artaphemes as a practical declaration of war. 

As being now at open enmity with the Persian power, 
they sent a force of twenty ships to aid Aristagoras of Miletos 
Share of the in the ill-starred enterprise in which Sardeis was 
the^^uof ^^u^*' From the regions of sober fact we are 
AristagoTM carried away into the land of myth and fiction. On 
hearing that the Athenians had had something to do with the 
burning of the Lydian capital, Dareios speaks as though he 
had never till then heard their name. This is a sample of 
the details which form the greater part of the history of these 
times ; and they are essentially dramatic, not historical. 

About twelve years later Hippias stood with a Persian 
host on the field of Marathon. Thus far the Persians had 
advanced virtually without resistance ; and Hippias^ we cannot 
daabt, would tell them of the trium'pbaxL^t m:^^ cA\£Li^ W(^^x 
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Vi'/mlHirtiUm from MiimUjoii to Atliftrm jiwt al^ufc ilfty yMM 
hoforo. Ill iliti ifiti:rval lUa j/uMic MUm o( Milnt, \md uH' 

Tt M JrhU.'/zii'! "^ ^**'* ''^'^ lioiiw^H >iiwl f/<t<fn HWftpi away, and avary 
41/0 «.«.'. c;iti/<?h hiiij Uitirui tlmt ho wft« a mambMf of 
art infl<rpr;rifi<7nt find tuilf-ii^itvanuui luftnmumiy ; and thna hy 
a Htrnn^o turn in iUn (uturtui of tliin^M tho baniMhiwl tyrant of 
Ath^hH on n<:ttin^ foot oruut inor<i on Attic ^ound waff oon* 
frontiid hy tlio v<;ry niiin whonj, uh mn apt <liMeip)« in biff owo 
fu^liool of tyranny, ho had Nont to govoni t\m Tbrakian 
('horHiin*t«oH (p. 4'.f), 

'riiiN Linio, hoforo HippiaH Aould vMiah Athanff, thftra waff 
work to ho dono ; and ho hiiHiod iiiniHolf in drawing up biff 
vuinuKtuun "^^''"w "* hatthi array on tho plain of MaratboiL 
iH,iU'uu j|i, }„|^| u^ viMJon wiii<;h Hoonioil to promiffff wall for 
tho racjtvo.ry of Uin fonnor powor ; hut a mora viffibla ffign 
wan nttfMtUui tin pointing in anoUior direction. A vfolmifc 
fit of rou^liin^ fon:oii ono of hin tootlj from tha Jaw* and 
lIJppiaHla';Jv<ifi tlio rMulinoMh of tho Norman duka \ViUiam in 
turning tlio iu''ri<i<'nt to ^oo<l ao<;ount. i^ika tha Norman 
inva<if7r of lUii/Unul, lio mi^ljt havo takon K^^iKin of tha land 
on wlijf'ji \ui (-.tonihl'tJ nr htoo<h All that ilippiaff aould do 
waH, it iH mtid, to howail anions liiH friondM tha fata whiab 
aHhi^nod to liini no lar^or a j/ortion of Attic mni tlian Rii|^l 
HuMk'o Ui hiiry a tootii. 

iiut ilippitiit \tomil\)\y wuh counting mora on tha inlHiptiaff 
of liiH parLi;.anti in tho Atli<;nian oity than on tha ra»ultff of 
i*'ntfiot '^" ''P'-'' hatLht. ifo took tho Viimnnnt wff art 
juiiiiiM t</l<l, to Nfarathon f/ooauKo it furniMhod tha inoat 
ftonvoniont f/tound for tho oporatioriM of cavalry; yat tha 
ntporth of tho hatUo Hoom toprovo oonolunivoly that nobonw* 
mi-n f'/uf/lit thoro, if tlioro ho any truth in tha Ntory of dia 
raJHiOf/ of tho whiUi Khifrhl, prohahly on tlto mjmmit of Mount 
i'ttntohkoH, a hohhir or nior<i Ka^Mu^iouu plan aould ffOMVoly 
havo hot^n foinM-J for fiirtliorin^ tlio inUtroMtff of Hippiaa 
than that of hrinf/inf( down on tho oity an ovarwbalminf 
I'arHiau forca, an Moon ilh tha main body of tha Athaniam wan 
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well on their way to Marathon. So far as we can judge 
from the evidence at our command^ Hippias planned the 
lan d ing at Marathon for the very purpose of withdrawing 
the main Athenian force from the city and thus leaving it 
defenceless against the real attack to be made from the side 
of Phaldron. But for whatever reason the plan failed, and 
Hippias vanishes finally from our sight. Among late writers 
8ome like Cicero and Justin thought that he fell in the battle ; 
others said that he died at Lemnos. He had not reached his 
father's years ; but he was an old man before he made his last 
attempt to bring Athens once more under his yoke. 

That a dynasty like that of Peisistratos should last long, 
was scarcely possible in any other Greek city : at Athens it 
General cha- ^*^ impossible. The legislation of Solon had given 
xucterofthe an impulse to Athenian political instinct which 
oftbePeisU- could not be arrested, although for a time the 
tratidai Eupatrids remained unconscious that a death 
blow had been dealt to the principle of their own supremacy. 
But the character of their government stands out in favour- 
able contrast with that of Greek despots generally ; and there 
were points in which they deserved well of their countrymen. 
If they were not poets themselves, they could appreciate the 
powers of a poet in others ; and the court of Hipparchos was 
rendered illustrious by the presence of Simonides of Keos, 
and of the Teian Anacreon. Here also, among others, 
Onomakritos occupied himself with making a collection of 
the oracles of Mousaios, until in an evil hour he allowed him- 
self to be caught in the act of interpolating forged matter of 
his own ; and here too, as some would think, an effort was 
made to establish the text of the Iliad and Odyssey as those 
poems are known to us. We thus face the gates of an 
intricate controversy, in which two questions call for examina- 
tion, the one relating to the existence of a written literature 
in the time of the Peisistratidai, the other to the existence 
of the present text of our * Homeric * poems in the days of 
Pindai* or o/ ^schylus. Both the^e c^\xe«X\oii%x£ixvsiv»\i^Tc:kfe\» 
by those who would form a fair J\idgoixi^tiV.Hx^VJcL^xa.^NXKt\Ns^ 
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they lead us away from the subject of Greek statesmanship. 
A library for purposes of reading, or for any purpose beyond 
that of consulting a text still handed down orally, may have 
been an impossibility for Peisistratos ; but the (Hily point which 
we have to mark is that both he and his sons, wittingly or 
unwittingly, did much to stimulate the mental aetiyity of the 
Athenian people. 



KLEISTHENE8 

CVhen at the instigation of Solon the Amphiktyonic ootincil 
leclared a sacred war against Eirrha, one of the chiefs who 
^eisthenes ^-^^ P^ ^ ^® contest was Kleisthenes, despot 
>f sikyon of Sikyon (p. 9), the third of the dynasty founded 
by Orthagoras. Of this tyrant we have hut a few pass- 
ing glimpses, and all that we see drives us to conjectures 
sehich may or may not he in accordance with feict. He rules 
3ver subjects who are chiefly but not altogether Dorian ; but 
tie is not Dorian himsell The stories told of him seem to 
point to a bitter feud between Sikyon and Argos : but the 
ftcts which are ascribed to him may be his own, or they may 
merely reflect the popular antipathies among his Dorian and 
Qon-Dorian subjects. 

In all Dorian towns, and so also in Argos and Sikyon, we 
Bnd the three Dorian tribes, Hyllaeis, Dymanes, and Pam- 

threa phyloi: and from this &ct we might perhaps 
Dorian gather that Sikyon had been confederated with 

^^^ Argos, or subject to it, and that some attempt of 

the Argives to re-assert their old supremacy may have roused 
the opposition of Kleisthenes. Such a quarrel would explain 
the story which relates that Kleisthenes, who reserved for 
bimself and his clansmen the title of Archelaoi, or rulers of 
bhe people, also assigned to the Dorian tribes the names of 
Oneatai, Hyatai, and Choireatai, or tribes of asses, swine, 
smd pigs. 

But Kleisthenes of Sikyon was the last of his dynasty : 
uid these contemptuous names continued to be applied to 
bhe Dorian tribesmen for sixty years ofbex bk d&«Aiu It ^ould 
eem then that the despotism of El^^«a<&&'^«A V^<;s^^Vts^ 
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the rule of an oligarchy strong enough to keep up the use of 
these names ; and further, if this tale be true, it would follow 
Change of *^^* ^^ dynasty was not overthrown by Spartan 
tribal names influence. The Spartans would beyond doubt have 
done away with this stigma on their Dorian kinsfolk, for it is 
absurd to suppose that the latter invented these epithets for 
themselves. But again we are told that at the end of the 
sixty years the Dorian tribes went back to the old tribal 
names, while the non-Dorian inhabitants accepted the name 
of Aigialeis from Aigialeus the son of the hero Adrastos ; and 
if we put faith in this narrative, we must infer that this 
method of healing the old feud was the result of a change 
which substituted the rule of the people for that of the 
oligarchs. These are large and not unimportant inferences ; 
but it must be confessed that they rest on loose and uncertain 
data. 

Of Eleisthenes we are further told that he gave his 
daughter Agariste in marriage to the Alkmaionid Megakles, 
story of whom we have encountered already in the histories 
Sd Hip?^ of Solon and Peisistratos (pp. 31, 42). The story of 
kieides this marriage, as recorded in the pages of Hero- 
dotos, is a strange one. At the Olympic games Eleisthenes 
bade all who might care for the alliance to present them- 
selves within sixty days at Sikyon as suitors for the hand of 
his daughter. The invitation was accepted by many of the 
noblest Eupatrids from Greek cities. From Athens came 
not only Megakles but one who by his beauty and strength 
excited a warmer feeling in the heart of Eleisthenes than 
any others. But Hippokleides lacked prudence, and as the 
time for the election of one of the suitors drew nigh, he 
exhibited some wonderful feats of agility and ended by 
dancing on his head upon a table. * Friend, you have 
danced away your marriage,' was the only comment of 
Eleisthenes. * It matters not,' was the terse retort of Hippo- 
kleides. 

This story belongs appareiil\y lo \3i:ift \ai^<& c\^£& olV^^nda 
put together to explain provexbiokl sapn^^ VoX* "^^ oi^l ^^va 
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to the darkness which enwraps the history of the last tyrant 
of Sikyon. The gathering of the suitors may, as some have 
Ki«isthenes s^PP^sed, represent an anti-Dorian confederation, 
^'d%^f* by which the continued existence of the Ortha- 
thenesof gorid dynasty was incidentally to be secured. 
Athens Such a confederation may possibly have existed ; 
but we have no warrant for asserting it as a fact. In the 
belief of Herodotos the Athenian Kleisthenes, the son of 
Megakles and Agariste, borrowed the idea of his reforms 
from those of his grandfather at Sikyon. If it be so, then 
the alleged changing of the Dorian tribal names may be 
really the result of measures of a much more important kind. 
But why a dynasty which had been distinguished, as 
Herodotos assures us, by the moderation and equity of its 
rule, should come to an end with a prince whose political 
virtues were at least equal to those of his predeceBsors, and 
who had achieved a greater renown in war, we cannot indeed 
explain. The whole narrative points, it would seem, to the 
one conclusion, that lost history can never be recovered. 

Of the younger Kleisthenes, the future statesman of 
Athens, we hear nothing more, until he comes almost sud- 
^^ , . denly into prominence soon after the expulsion of 

Principles tt- • -a- i. j vti. • 

inroired in Hippias. He appears as one charged with a mis- 
of KwT"' 8ion to which he has devoted his life : and this 
thenesof mission is to carry out to their logical conse- 
quences the principles which in his legislation 
Solon had contented himself simply with declaring, possibly 
because he himself failed to attach to them their true meaning. 
The mere fact of the Peisistratid usurpation, brought about 
as it was in a great part by the indifference of the main 
body of the citizens, showed that those principles were 
virtually in abeyance. This conclusion was warranted by 
the further fact that Peisistratos had not found it worth 
while to make any change in the forms of the constitution. 

Solon had, however, given a shock to the religious senti- 
ment on which the predominance of iVv^ E>\^«Ax\dft te^^ted. 
2!be olaeai&c&tion which made propeity \iti& \a^ V^ ^^^\:bAs^ 
6 
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fJ»i#»Alp iTfth^to d ^ tfae poorsK ^» xi^ of xtidn^ in tha 
FVr>M or r^nenl hkklUt rpuSiu sad iherefive also a 
cbaj« in the fiffrrii-Ti cf iii» mi x^Mm m and cf the 



ftoc^ffibtt; nxmhea al ^Mt Frcboalectie Cooncil €d Four 
<i'.i»a« Hnndred (p. 25). Tbb ^ras a ■n>»*«»**^i gain ; 
hat h wa^at by earefal manag^emait be kept Tirtnally 
in ftbejance. Citizens whose inecBies placed ihem in the 
first elacB were no better aS. tznless they were tribesnien, 
than memben of the lowest claas (p. S4) ; and to neutralise 
them altogether it was necessary only to repress the fineedom 
of speech which alone gave them any poHtieal power. This 
seemingly was all that Peiastratos did. He might very 
safely and with great profit to himself allow the forms of the 
Bolonian constitation to go on undistmbed, so long as he 
deprived them of all signifieance. The story which tells ns 
that he obeyed a smnmons which cited him to appear before 
the archons tells us that his accuser allowed judgement to go 
by default. It was dangerous to press a charge against the 
master of a thousand clubmen or spear-bearers. 

The expulsion of Hippias restored things in theory to the 
position in which they had been when Peisistratos made 
fiHimtitntion ^^^^^^^ despot. The result was not peace, but a 
of iiKw f or Mie renewal of the strife and divisions which it was 
KlpUthenw!^ the very purpose of Solon to put down. In the 
•loii.c. present quarrel the Aikmaionid Kleisthenes, the 
grandson of the Sikyonian tyrant, was opposed to Isagoras, 
the son of Isandros, of whom we now hear for the first time. 
Of ilio causes of the quarrel we have no details ; but when we 
are told that the first act of Kleisthenes was to substitute 
now tribes in place of the old, we are at once driven to the 
coiichiHion that the contest involved the very foundations of 
Hooial onior, and that we cannot trust the statements which 
luioribo this diange to a mere copying of the acts of his 
(^r«uulfAtlior at Sikyon, and to a growing contempt of the 

loiuaix niuuo. 

Tht^ J»tt«r assertion seems especially doubtfaL It is true 
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indisputably the head, had begun to stand a little aloof from 
their old union with the lonians of the East, who after the 
The Ionian ^^ ^^ ^^ Lydian kings had become subjects of 
i*A°^« the Persian sovereign ; but the time had not yet 

come when only the Asiatic lonians cared to bear the name, 
if indeed they did more than answer to it themselves when 
so styled by their Ionian lords. 

All that HerodotoB tells us of the measure of Kleisthenes 
is that he aboUshed the names of the old tribes and for 
The ten ^^^^ tribes Substituted ten, each tribe having its 
Kieisthe- own PhylarchoB or chief, and each tribe being 

subdivided into ten Demoi or cantons. Without 
going further we can have no hesitation in saying that this 
clasdfication must have involved a new principle, for the 
simple reason that, if it had not, the conflict between the two 
leaders would never have assumed formidable proportions. 
"We need not, however, go far to seek the reasons which 
determined the action of Kleisthenes. For all practical pur- 
poses all non-tribal citizens were thrust down, as we have 
seen, into the fourth or Thetic class : and this class was being 
constsmtly increased by the influx of strangers allowed by 
Athenian conunerce. 

Even without this influx this class contained by far the 
larger portion of the population ; with it the discontent with 
Composition which they regarded their exclusion from all civil 
of the new offices was becoming a serious and growing danger 

to the state. A man whose eyes were in any degree 
opened to the nature of the evil could not fail to see that the 
smouldering fire might at any moment burst into furious 
flame : and Kleisthenes, it cannot be doubted, perceived clearly 
that if this danger was to be avoided he must strike at the 
root of the reUgious organization of the Eupatrid houses. To 
create new tribes on the level of the old ones was beyond his 
power, for any addition to the number of phratries (clans) and 
of £unilies contained in them would have been resented as a 
profiEuiation and a saciilege. One only xoad vf^^ o^^ii V)\ccnv« 
Site exisiing religiona tribes must \)0 eel bi.«>\^"^ ^"^ ^^Nar.-^ 
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uuUa; Mti/1 in ihuir iihw.tt ninui ha (mUtUuUMlAUrgflriramlNNr 
of lUiW ui\ihn ilivi'ic'l jfiLo enuUmu aiid taking in tbt wboU 
lioijy of Atli/initin caU/miih, AitiutnMhff to tlM MpfaM irtAtff' 
ifjfifit of AfiHioLhi, lilklhiUhiusH inirin\ixiiaii into tbA HAW hodj 
tliiiti fonni:(J iniiiiy nitjjJitnL tilUmH Mul imrlmim dlftveff* 

'iluTfo wiiH jioiliiii^ ill th<jH<j proviiiionA whiisb nmt^mmMj 
tou(:lji;ii Lilt; houH<)H uinl clttiiH tiu risM^iom mciBtimi foimd^on 

r)HU'««./ni.e "•" *'*''^*^**^*'** wornliip, Thctir orgAniKfttion mighl 
oi,iH,tiiu,uut y^n oil 'uiiUi\ihiu\tini\y of iUta Ntata; but that wbifib 
i^tetjiffiM i^i^j ^|^,j^ ^^^^ ffivbii tharu th<«ir importMiM WMtbAl 

ihh of'^itni/.'ii ion of Llat <:liiijti wuH ihtt organissAtion of Um 
kittiii (ilbo. 'J Im: iU:\i\umiih rhyn'X'um of thiff nyiitom WM tboff 
u il<:aL)ililow to i\m i\uuny of j!!u|mtrid aiMSAndAlloy* Tbi 

\l:\H:lni:Hi OJ>J)OhiUotl of ihM^OfaH IH, iUttrbfura, At OnM M' 

]/laitM'.<l ; itn<l no lo'ini iu l^l't for ilouhiirig that it WM tb4 
jfiopobiil of LljiH <;)iiin^<i whi':h rou«<s<l hiM autagonianti and 
Liiat. iih:ihi.}if:fi(tH wtiH ooL U:tti\iU'A to proifiulgato bia gabfflna 
int'.nAy liti it lif.w intiitmi of wlhiiUi^ po^mlaHty at tho axpaoM 
of II rival wlio niiuiuiy uiumi in WiH way, Tha AtruggiA at 
Ai\ti'.iiti fintii^ijmUiJ i\ih Uiifn \it3iwtttn iUo pAtrifiiand Mid pla* 
\,i:'ninh ui Jl'/nio; fuul ihn munti lundrttvarHy waa rapeatad In 
i\ni iuiitiUci \n:iwi'.iin ilwi i/ti'.iii ftiinllUm of tha Qemum and 
Julian I'iUuH an<l iUtt tiniUiti wUkU grow Up aroiind tbam in 

iud Hli.Mu'.tH'.H wtiR firmly refuAvatl to put an and to loaal 
fa/:LionH an<l jcaloubicH, if ii wurn pofimMa to do 00 ; and tba 
iit:oi/iut.i,i ■ in<-tJio(lH wlii<:li li(i iiu\/inttti for thin purpoM wara Arat 
fai .j)-ini/ii 1^}^^, tiitWiiiiiii iiii of Ihtt ir'ihftH in m>rtiona icattarad 
i.i; .vLiiUo ovi:r t)j6 iroiniUy, an^l fjft^romJly ihaofftraoiiiRit Hia 
r.itiii in |/roviiJin^ Ujat tlj<i itantonH of Llia triW should not ba 
^i:</f/raj/)ii rally a<lja<u;nt in nltown by tha ftket that by bia 
arniiif/itoKtiii, Lhb livn Jit^nioi of AUj^nw itfMtlf balongad to fiva 
<lillt^n;nl Liilif^H. iiiit <:v(:n in tli^i JilitiHthanlan JJamoi tba 
nili^ioiiH lion<l wab j/fonnm^nt. J^ju^ii AMnLoUf Ukaourroodam 
inuibUhH, \nu[ iu own jihuia of worship with it« dpaaial Htaas 
i:iK:li htvi^-.d iu own laxitH : un/J tiii('.]i kh\ti ilfl own ragiatar oi 
6nf'ollufl <:iLi/<;nfo. i^attlly, tttmh triU hiui iin own worabip In 
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i&s own Asp^ : and the systooti differed from that of the old 
patzician houses only in the &ct that it was extended to take in 
all ihe citizais alike. This essentiai Hkeness in principle seems 
to distinguish the pdity even of the most advanced of ancient 
democracies firom the theories of modem citizenship. 

But i^Mrt firom the religions principle which was still 
aOowed to woik on, Kleisthenes carried ont his democratic 

Qnmea f'^^""'** practically to their logical conclusions. In 
vt FiTc the Proboolentie Gonncil of the Four Hundred each 
of the fi»nr tribes had a hundred representatives. 
For this assembly Eleisthenes substituted the council of Five 
Hundred, to ^diich all citizens were made eligible ; and here 
therefoare each of the ten new tribes was represented by fifty 
BcnatoTB, who were, it seems, elected by lot. 

Nor was this the limit of the Eleisthenean reforms. Under 
the Solonian ccoistitution the command in war was left in the 
f^^ 1^ hands of the third arohon, known as the Archon 
geoetaia Polemarchos : but now each of the tribes elected 
one of the ten generals. With these generals the Polemarch 
was for the present suffered to exercise a coordinate authority ; 
but the-funetions of the ten Strategoi or generals were gradu- 
ally extended to the management of the foreign affairs of the 
state, while the archons were restricted more and more to 
subordinate provinces of external administration. 

Yet more, the Council of the Five Hundred sat now as a 
permanent court, fifty of the members under the title of 
Cbnstittition Prytaneis taking their turn of attendance during 
2' of*RTe° ®*^^ ®^ *^® ^^ Prytaneiai, or Presidencies, into 
Hundred which the civil year was divided. Those bodies of 
fifty were further subdivided into five bodies of ten each, 
who acted as Proedroi, or presidents, in the Senate for one 
fifth portion of each Prytaneia, of which six lasted for thirty- 
five, and four for thirty-six days each ; and these ten daily 
elected by lot one of their own number to hohl during his 
day of office the city seal and the keys of the Akropolis and 
the treasury. Thus there was now a permanent court in 
place of the oocasional and irregular Pro\io\]X«>a\A^ ^Wixvss^ ^ 
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Solon, while the Ekklesia, or general assemhly of citizenfl, 
met now not at rare or uncertain intervals, but probably once 
at least in each Prytaneia, or ten times during the year ; and 
their freedom of speech, when they met, was no longer curbed 
by the dread of the spear-bearers or the mercenary guards of 
a despot. The result of the public deliberations became there- 
fore for each citizen the expression of the will of the state, 
and to it he yielded a perfectly voluntary obedience. 

But according to Aristotle no one can in the true and fuU 
sense be called a citizen, unless he exercises in his own 

person a judicial as well as a legislative power; 

and this judicial authority was extended to all the 
citizens by the constitution of the Heliaia, for which 6,000 
persons, called Dikastai or jurymen, were yearly elected by 
lot, 600 for each of the ten tribes. Of these 6,000 one thousand 
were set aside to fill vacancies caused by death or absence 
among the remaining 5,000, who were subdivided into ten 
decuries of 500 each. The distribution of the causes to be 
tried by these decuries was left to the Thesmothetai or six 
inferior archons ; and thus no juryman knew, before the time 
of trial, in what court he might be caUed upon to sit. This 
ignorance furnished the best warrant that the juryman would 
approach without prejudice the cause which he was solemnly 
pledged to determine with strict justice and truth. In the 
discharge of this judicial function each decury, like the whole 
body of the Six Thousand, was known as the HeUaia — in other 
words, as the collective state : and as the verdict of the col- 
lective state must be final, so from the decision of the decmieB 
there was no appeaL 

How far this constitution was drawn out in all its details 
in the time of Kleisthenes we cannot say with any certainty. 
Extent of We know that down to the days of Aristeides the 
of k"!*'""* Dikasts or jurymen were not paid, and that before 
thenea the Persian invasion they had not received their * 

powers for dealing with criminal as distinguished from civD^ 
causes. But the arrangement which compelled the archons 
to assign causes to the jurymen in \h^6vx ^evet^iJL wsoaX.^ \^^ 
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inevitably to the curtailment or rather to the dwindling away 
of their own powers. The publio jury courts became more 
and more the safeguards of civil liberty : and the archons 
"were more and more thrown into the background, until in 
the time of Perikles we find them among the ofticers who are 
chosen by lot. 

In the time of Solon, no doubt, the Eupatrids would 
have preferred this method of appointment to an office which 
none but Eupatrids could fill : but when all the 
tiie arohoiu offices of State had been thrown open to the main 
^ ***' body of the citizens, it was clear that the method 

of lottery could be applied only to those offices which needed 
for their adequate discharge notliing more than the average 
honesty and ability of ordinary citizens. The lot was never 
apphed to the Strategoi, on whose wisdom, integrity, and 
bravery the safety of the state must depend ; and the mere 
fact that it was apphed to the selection of archons shows how 
completely the relative positions of the archons and the 
generals had been reversed. 

The final change in the standing of the archons was not 
the work of Kleisthenes, who left the citizens of the fourth 
Refonnii of ^^'^^ inehgible for the office. The step which led 
Aruteides to the adoption of the lot in the selection of archons 
was not taken until Aristeides, nobly sotting aside his deep 
ohgarchical prejudices, proposed that all magistracies should 
henceforth be thrown open to citizens of all classes alike. 
The measure was as wise as it was just. It got rid of a 
restriction which, as time went on, must have become more 
and more irksome and galling ; but at Athens, as in the Italian 
republics of the middle ages, eligibility and election remained 
two very different things. It was the lot alone which placed 
all to whom it was appHed really on a level. 

The lowering of the position of the archons told inime- 
The aroboiu diately on the court of Areiopagos. So long as 
court^of ^"^y *^® wealthy members of tribes could become 
Areiopagot archons, the Areiopagos continued to be the bul- 
wark of the oligarchy, "When it \)ecacaft tLXlL*^^ m^ ^^^x^^ 
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who had been chosen by lot, it was found to be nothioi^ 
more than a respectable assembly of average Atheniai 
citizens. 

In noticing this outcome of the Eleisthenean reform we 

have been led beyond the lifetime of Kleisthenes himselC 

There was, however, one other change, midoubtedl^i 

^ ^^ introduced by him, which had important results ii 
the subsequent history of Athens. This was the institution o: 
Ostracism, or banishment by the writing of the name of f 
citizen on a shell and placing the shell in a cask for gatherini 
the votes so given. The theory, and the means devised fo 
carrying it out, were both adapted to a political society in ai 
early stage of growth. If the education of all the citizen 
had gone on at the same rate and all could be regarded a 
having the same respect for law, there would have been n 
need of any such safeguard. But this was not the cast 
The Eupatrid was naturally as anxious to bring the nei 
state of things to an end as the non-tribal citizens could I) 
to maintain and extend it. He would even hate it the mor 
because in his eyes its result must be the utter subversio 
and extinction of religion. For him therefore the temptf 
tion to upset this odious constitution would be almost irr< 
sistible ; and if the attempt should be made by a man lili 
Peisistratos or Isagoras, the state could look only to tl: 
main body of the people to come forward in defence of tl 
law. In other words, the path to peace must be four 
through civil war. It became, therefore, a matter of tl 
first importance to anticipate the plots, or intrigues, < 
violent usurpations of such men, and to do the work of tl 
bodyguards of a despot without having recourse to bru: 
force or bloodshed. 

The need of a machinery which should accomplish this 
strikingly shown Lq the saying attributed to Aristeides tha 
^, . . if the Athenians knew their own interests, the 

Need of ' 

8uchainea- would soon put an end to the political rivah 

between Themistokles and himself by hurlir 

tbem both into the Baralhion, lSle\a\^ieii.ft^NqQ.\iiAV'5i^i^\k 
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no wish to hurl either into the abyss, nor did he see why at 
the worst the state shonld lose the services of more than one 
of its citizens. But for the present the overweening prepon- 
derance of any one man involved dangers from which the 
state ought to be protected ; and Kleisthenes left it to the 
citizens to decide, once perhaps in each year, by a secret and 
irresponsible vote, whether amongst their own body there 
was anyone whose absence was a thing to be desired for the 
safety of the whole community. If they should so decide, 
the citizen so sentenced departed ten years into an exile 
which brought with it neither loss of property nor civil 
infamy (Atimia, p. 51). 

The working of the institution was very simple. "When 
the Senate of Five Hundred had determined that there was 
Working of 1^6^ of using the instrument of Ostracism, the 
Oitncism citizens were invited to inscribe each on a sepa- 
rate shell the name of the citizen who in their opinion ought 
to be banished. No one could be thus driven away, unless 
at least 6,000 votes were recorded against him — in other 
words, unless a fourth of the whole body of citizens desired 
his absence. It might indeed happen that more than one 
man might be so condemned ; but by no possibility could 
more than four be driven away at the same time, and if no 
one had as many as 6,000 votes given against him, then no 
one was ostracised. If, on the other hand, any one was 
condemned by a sufficient number, he received notice to 
quit Athens in ten days : but except that he could no longer 
remain there, he was in no other respect the worse. The 
desired result was obtained without bloodshed and even with- 
out strife, and by a mode which left no room for the indul- 
gence of personal illwill. Two rivals, like Themistokles and 
Aristeides, 'might wish to banish each other ; but if the former 
set the machine of ostracism in motion, he might for all he 
knew bring about his own banishment instead of that of his 
opponent, or possibly the citizens might banish a third man 
whom neither of them had thus far regarded as formidable. 

The engineer is commonly said to be hoisted with his 
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own petard ; and Eleisthenes is no exception to the Bapfo&0^ 
rule which makes the inventors of punishments victim^ 
inrtaac«9of ^^ their own devices. Kleisthenes is spoken o^ 
Ostracism }^y some as the first man ostracised. There is no 
evidence whatever for the fact. The first man on whom the 
vote fell was Hipparchos, a kinsman of the Peisistratidai; 
and this fiBtct proves that if adherents of Hippias went with 
him into exile, they went of their own free wilL Ninety 
years after the time of Kleisthenes the last vote fell on 
Hyperbolos, who sought to hring ahont the banishment of 
statesmen whom he was conceited enough to term his rivals; 
but it was held that the ostracism had done him too much 
honour. On the whole the Athenians had no cause to be 
ashamed of a device which did them far more good than 
harm, and which was so far firom being the necessary frtdt 
of democratic suspicions and jealousies that it fell into dis- 
use just when the government of Athens was most thoroughly 
democraticol. 

This constitution, with its free-spoken Ekklesia or general 
assembly and its permanent Probouleutic senate or court, 
Appeal of Isagoras determined, if it were possible, at all 
isngoras to hazards to destroy. His Eupatrid instincts would 
king of *^*^^ assure him that, unless the impulse given by free- 
sparta ^j^j^ ^f speech and the admission of citizens gene- 

rally to public offices should be speedily repressed, the idea of 
restoring the old ascendency of his order must be given up 
as hopeless. Ho was not disposed to regard it as hopeless 
yet ; but for him the matter was one for action, not debate. 
He appealed to the Spartan king Kleomenes, who eagerly 
took his part. Sending a herald to Athens, he charged the 
citizens to banish those among them on whom the ciurse of 
Kylon rested (p. 13). Compliance with this demand would 
moke it impossible for Kleisthenes to remain at Athens : and 
the terror inspired by this curse was still so great that the 
citizens durst not refuse obedience. 

Kleisthenes left Athens with many of his friends ; and Kleo- 
meneSf having entered the city "wi^^i Bi «m«X\. lattft,\»xCv^'ek^ 
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seven hmulred ^Eunilies whose names had been given to him 
by Isagoras. But here his success ended. The Council of 
Szpoixkm Five Hundred refused to be dissolved, and the 
theBMtcom Sp^rtan king with Isagoras and his followers 
Athens ^as constrained to take refuge in the Akropolis. 
But they were not well provided like Hippias (p. 50), and 
before three days were over Eleomenes agreed to depart 
with his Spartan troops, and with Isagoras. For the 
adherents of Isagoras he made no terms ; and the Athenians 
had now become so exasperated that they would be satisfied 
with nothing less than their death. 

The departure of Kleomenes was followed by the imme- 
diate return of Eleisthenes with the seven hundred exiled 
Return of families. The recent events had shown plainly that 
Kiebthenet between Athens and Sparta there was a deadly 
quarrel ; and the Athenians therefore resolved to anticipate the 
intrigues of Hippias by sending their own envoys to ask for 
an independent alliance with the Persian king. This em- 
bassy, the result of which we have already' had to notice 
(p. 52), preceded only by a little while the congress at Sparta 
from which Hippias returned to Sigcion to renew the in* 
treaties which led to the disaster of the Persian host under 
Datis and Artaphemes at Marathon. 

We can scarcely suppose that Isagoras ever again set foot 
on Athenian soil ; nor have we any reason for thinking that 
fiabMwuent Kleisthenes had again to leave the city for whose 
histonr of political welfare and growth he had done so much, 
andij*- But a veil falls over their subsequent personal 
«<>»• history ; and we have to content ourselves with 

marking the contrast between the traitorous selfishness of Isa- 
goras and the resolute devotion of the man who resolved that 
the work of Solon should be carried on to its legitimate issue, 
and who allowed no dangers to divert him from his task* 
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rOLYKRATES 

Ik Htronpf ooniraHt at HrHt Hi^htwith tho prudont mocUratioiif 
if not tho Htatimtnanliku Ha^acity, of the western Hellinie 
(niiir(u:t4r of tyratitH, Ih tho violont and opproHHive rule of eome 
jidh^Mio'"' ^**" KaiiMKl (IcHpotic powor on the ooMrte Mid 
tyranu in tho iHhmdH of what waH known ae Sporadle or 
Kcattorod IIollaH. In (3ontinontal (Jrooco, ae the ooontrj 
hifivfMiii i\\ii Canihiinian ran^'o and tho Houthom promontoriee 
of tho PijloponnoHOH waH torniod, arhitrory or eeneeleee 
violonco, t}t<>t4^di it wan not unknown, wa8 etill an exception. 
X5tit it iH woll to Hoo i}io chara<;tor which lloUenio eovereignty 
nii^ht aMMiinio in caHOH w}ioro tlioro wag no check whatever 
from jKipiilar opinion, and whoro alHo the influence of the 
coloKKiii dcKpotiHniH of t)io MaHt waH tlio ntronffoet. 

'J'ho tyi-iLnny of i'olykratoH in HanioM waH contemporaiy 
witli that of iho PoiHiHtratidai at Atlionn. Of hie parentage 
Kit{tti'<-^H nothing in known. 1 1 in ^roatnoHH hcf^an with him- 
iMiii'^yof I'.clf, and wilh In'niHolf it ondod; and both hie 
5'oi)kmL.:« proHj„,rity and liin fall ntand out with etartling 
vividncKH in tho p(;pular accountH of Hucooodin^ generatione* 
WJialovor th(i city of SanioH may Itavo hoon before hii time, 
IIorodotoH dodaroH emphatically tliat ho made it the moet 
magnificent in tho world ; and hoyond donht Hxdondour wae 
chiefly, an<l almoHt oxduMivoly, tho ohjoct at which he aimed* 
'J'liiH ond ho couhl reach r>nly by amaHHinf^ l>ower; and to 
incroaHohiH power ho wan ready to mako or to break arrange- 
montH with any princoH whoHo Ktronf(th xnif^ht be neefnl to 
litniHolf, or whoHo woaknoHH mi^ht hampor hie action. 

Tho tahk of makin({ liiniHolf a tyrant wan, it would eoeill. 
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an ecksy one. It was accomplished, according to Herodotos, 
with the aid of his brothers Pantagnotos and Syloson and 
Usurpation of fifteen heavy-armed soldiers. He could not 
kr^^ tl\erefore have had to contend with those elements 

? 683 B.C. of growing freedom which made the enterprise of 
Poisistratos so hazardous at Athens. But whatever consti- 
tutional safeguards Samos may have possessed, they were 
sot aside by Polykrates some little time before the conquest 
of Egypt by Cambyses, the son of Cyrus. The checks which 
the Lydian monarchy under Kroisos (Croesus) had ofifored to 
the aggrandisement of local despots had been removed by 
the fall of that king on the capture of Sardeis by the Persian 
hosts ; and beyond fear of the sovereign who niled fax away 
at Sousa there was Uttle to repress the ambition of un- 
scrupulous schemers in the Greek cities of Lower Asia or the 
islands of the Egean. 

Polykrates soon fomid his brothers in the way. Pantag- 
notos he therefore murdered : Syloson, the younger, he drove 

Alliance of ^*^ ®^^® » *^^ then, probably because he was not 
Polykrates acquainted with the designs of Cambyses, or 
king of possibly before these designs had yet taken shape 
Egypt ^ |.jj0 mind of the Persian king, he entered into 

a close alliance with Amasis, the founder of the last dynasty 
of Egyptian kings before the Persian conquest. Amasis had 
shown some Greek leanings by marrying a Greek woman of 
EyrSnS ; and Polykrates could not fail to see the benefit which he 
might derive from the friendship of a prince under whom Greek 
merchants in Egypt enjoyed a time of excaptional prosperity. 
To a Samian tyrant an army without a navy was of very 
little use ; and Polykrates bent his mind wholly to the for- 
^r , mation of a fleet. His success, we are told, was 

Naval power t, -^r- t ^ i* 

of Poly- surpassed only by that of Mmos, the Cretan kmg, 
krates whose exploits belong to the age of Dionysos and 

Ariadne, of Theseus and the Minotaur. That the ships of 
Polykrates became the terror of the neighbouring cities and 
islands we may well believe. We are assured that they 
plundered foes and friends alike. He was opposed by no 
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combined action. The men of Lesbos came to the aid of ths 
citizens of Miletos ; bnt their efiforts feuled, and being earned 
as prisoners to Samos they were compelled to dig in chams 
the moat which surromided the wall of the city. 

But the time came when the position of his Egyptian 
ally became one of great peril; and Polykrates acted towards 
Rupture of ^^ Vi'ith his usual sclfishness. The didactio 
the alliance tendencies of a subsequent age reversed the parte 
Polykrates played by Polykrates and Amasis, and ascribed 
andAmasis ^^ breaking off of the alliance to the latter, 
because it had become necessary to account for the utter 
hiuniliation of the former. Polykrates was, in short, another 
Kroisos, over whose glory no shadow had fallen. He must 
therefore experience a catastrophe not less signal ; and thus 
we are told that his unalloyed prosperity became a cause of 
grief and misgiving to the Egyptian king, who, reminding 
him of the divine jealousy which had decreed the &11 of 
Eroisos, advised him to inflict some severe pain on himself 
if none should be sent to him from the gods. * Seek out,' so 
he counselled him, * that thing the loss of which would most 
deeply grieve thee, and cast it away so that it may never come 
to mortal hand ; and if thereafter thy happiness should still 
continue unmixed with woe, remedy it in the manner which 
I have suggested to you.' Having resolved to follow this 
advice, Polykrates chose out a seal-ring of emerald set in 
gold, the work of the Samian Theodores, and then rowing out 
into the deep sea cast it into the waters. A few days later a 
fisherman presented him with a fish too splendid to appear 
on the table of any ordinary citizen ; and Polykrates showed 
his appreciation of the gift by inviting the giver to supper. 
Before the time for the meal came, the signet ring was found 
in the body of the fish. Much wondering at this strange 
incident, Polykrates WTote to Amasis, telling him the whole 
story. The Egyptian king drew the inevitable inference. 
Polykrates was doomed ; and it was clear that all efforts to 
save him from the catastrophe were mere waste of time. He 
therefore sent a herald and broke oft V]ti€> «k\;VMai<i^,\siat\«t>iiQa^ 
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when his ruin oamOi he himself should not feel grief as for a 
friend. 

Tales such as these may be made to assume a certain 
look of coherence and plausibility ; but although myths climb 
Traditional ^^^® parasites round a tree, they generally leave 
and iibtori- some bit of genuine historical tradition visible, 
of thit which makes further examination of the myth 

nipture itsolf superfluous. It is strange indeed tliat Hero- 
dotos should not see the significance of the next fact which 
he mentions in the life of Polykrates. In seeming uncon- 
sciousness that it completely upsets the didactic story which 
he has just related, he informs us that, when Cambyses was 
preparing for his Egyptian expedition, Polykrates wrote pro- 
posing to help him ; that the offer was eagerly accepted ; and 
that Polykrates sent a naval contingent manned by those 
citizens of Samos whose fidelity he suspected, forwarding 
with them a special request that Cambyses would never allow 
any of them to set foot on Bamian soil again. 

It follows that the alliance between Aniasis and Poly- 
krates was broken off by the latter : and though it is altogether 
CJontradio- ^^^^Y ^^^^ Polykrates ttdoi)tod this device for 
tionH in the getting rid of persons disaffected to his rule, we 
**^"" * can got little or no knowledge from the strange 
stories told us of these banished men. One of these tales 
asserts that they advanced no further than the little island 
of Karpathos: another says they managed to escape from 
Egypt and returning to Samos were defeated by Polykrates ; 
while a third states that they defeated the tyrant. 

The sequel brings before us a terrible picture of the law- 
lessness and violence then generally prevalent. These 
Blege of Samian exiles betook themselves, we are told, to 
uJeSimrtanB, Sparta, where their request for help was made in a 
? 526 B.C. speech which the Spartans declared to be so long 
that they had forgotten the first part of it and failed to under- 
stand the rest. On the next day they appeared with an 
empty sack, and when they remarked that the wallet wanted 
meal, the Spartans retorted that there was no need to put 
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tiicir parable into words, as the empty wallet would have UM 
its own fitory. However this may have been, their reqiiett 
viiifi f^jktiied^ and a large Spartan force accompanied them 
aii'I l.iid siege to Samos. But, if Athenians had as yet little 
skill in blockade, Spartan incapacity was inuneasmaUy 
frnau-T fp. 50;. After forty da^-s spent to no pnTpose,ihej 
al':iii(l"iH.d the taHk in desx>air. The exiles thus deserted 
F:\iU:t\ to the little island of Siphnos, and demanded of the 
woaltliy iiihubi taints a loan of ten talents. The loan was 
refused ; and the Siphnians, being beaten in a battle, wen 
corii})rrlk'd to pay a hundred talents, with which however 
the SarnianB made no attempt to force themselves into their 
owTi cit3'. After many wanderings and adventures, they were 
eri.slfived by a combined force from Crete and Egina. 

TliiB ejiis^^de Rcems to have involved no break in the con- 
tinuous x>rosperity of Polykrates. His power was in £ict 
Ointinii'^i greater than ever ; and it was therefore just at 
o[ j'oi^kra- ^^"^ point that he must, according to the didactic 
t^j"* philosophy of the time, fall under the stroke of the 

divine jealousy which, like the lightning, smites everything 
tliat is most exalted. He had made his city, as it is said, the 
wofider of llie world, and he had taken delight in gathering 
round })i in, like PeisistratoR at Athens, those who had won 
fame in ovary branch of art or who had attained renown as 
])oelK. The time was thus come at which his own fortunes 
must exhibit the working of the law by which all human 
greatness ebbs as well as flows. As at the waving of a wand, 
wo j)ass, as RO(;n as wo reach narratives built up on this idea, 
from the region of history into that of theology; and we can 
]>ut give the story as it has come down. 

Tho lyric poet Anakreon of Teos was with Polj'krates 
when u herald was introduced bearing a message from Oroites, 
I'iot of tlio Persian satrap of Sardeis. Between the des- 

ilM'riiiiM»'f 1"*^ '""^ ^^^^ satrap there had ]>con, we are told, no 
I'iAykraUiA pn»vious intercourse ; ner had the latter received 
from tho formcir any injury in word or in deed. His message 
wuH warkcd by tJio decjpest \uumV\lv» orv^ '\X, \)fe?»ow\gcv\. >iiaft «l^ 
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of Polykrates to deliver him from deadly peril. In reality 
Oroites was seeking only to entrap the tyrant to his doom. 
His enmity had been excited, we are told, by a mere spirit of 
personal rivalry. Sitting before the doors of the king's 
palace, he was, after the Persian fisishion, vaunting his own 
deeds of valour in times past, when he was silenced by the 
cutting retort of another Persian named Mitrobates, satrap 
of Daskyleion. What, he asked, could the bravery of that 
satrap be, who had fedled to secure for the king the island of 
Samos, a prey so easy that one of the islanders with a train 
of only fifteen men had made himself the master of it? 
Without uttering a word in reply to Mitrobates, or reproving 
him for his iniquitous counsel, Oroites resolved on the de- 
struction of Polykrates, and went about his task with all 
the effrontery of Persian falsehood. He sent a herald who 
discharged his errand in the hearing of the poet Anakreon. 
The message ran thus: *Thus saith Oroites to Polykrates: 
I hear that thy mind is set on great things, but that thou hast 
not money to carry out thy designs. Know then that King 
Cambyses seeks to slay me. Therefore come and take me 
away and my money, and keep part of it for thyself, and part 
of it leave to me. If then thou needest money, I have that 
which may moke thee ruler over all Hellas ; and if thou 
believest not about my wealth, send the trustiest of thy 
servants, and to him will I show it.* 

These words roused, we are told, the greed of Polykrates, 
who sent his scribe Maiandrios to test the truth of the message. 

-der of Hearing that the Samian was nigh at hand, Oroites 
Polykrates, filled eight vessels with stones, and then placing 
' ' on the stones gold enough to cover thom, fastened 
the vessels and kept them ready. Maiandrios came, saw, and 
was convinced that the picture drawn by Oroites was a state- 
ment of plain unvarnished fact : and in spite of the warn- 
ings of his soothsayers, in spite of the pleadings of his 
daughter, who had seen a vision portending to him disaster 
and ruin, Polykrates resolved on making the fatal venture. 
The voys^e wes made in company vn.^ \im^ ^^^vrSrjcv. 
7 
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Dcrnokodofl, a man who was to play a eonspictumf ptrt In Hm 
drama of PorHian a^^rcRKionH in Enrope, and with many other 
tniHty adherontH. Tho fly wan intrappod in the fipid6r*sw«b. 
roIykraioH wan imfialcd liy tho Ratrap*0 ordorfy and his 
Bamifin followcrfl wcro Ront })ack, with the ehftrge Chat they 
would do woll to bo thankful for having eficaped fo eaafly* 

llicro iH no roaKon for doubting that the career of Poly- 
kratcH ended in a torrililo and unforoRoen catastrophe* The 
Vtuwrtaiutv dotailH of tho Htory aro loBS trustworthy. Qroitea 
?iith«'!S!^r«! ft'l'lroBKOH TolykratoH as thou^ he were §i <he 
tiro beginning of liis groat ontorprisoB, and not aa 

though ho had already done welhiigh all that he conid fuiiy 
hoi)r) to do. Tho dovico of tho jars of stone covered with 
gold wo cannot diKniiKK as nocosHarily in itself a fictioii« for 
t})() samo trick in Haid to havo boon practised by Hannibal in 
a Ootan town, and a deception not unliko it wae aetaaUy 
played ofT by tlie men of I'lgenta in Hicily ux>on the Athenlanip 
and HoerriH to have deciHively turned tlio balance of public 
opinion at AthenK in favour of their expedition to that island 
in t}ie i^;lop(inneKian war. 13ut the story implies that the 
credulity of MaiandrioH vastly exceeded that of the Athenian 
envoys at iOgfista, who s/iw the same golden and silver vessels 
rej)roduced in a Kcries of liaiujuets in different houses* To 
pry too cloKely into tlie contents of tho jars would have been 
to dentroy tiie symmetry of the tale, 

Tha i^eculiarity of sucli narratives is soon in their powers 
of extension. 'rh(;y are never at a loss in drawing moral 
ihuiih of leKHoriH from any changes in tho course of human 
oroiUM aftairH. Oroites must be dealt with by the same 
laws which liad done tiuur work in t)io case of Polykrates. 
Intoxicated with his Kuc(;eHH, tlie satra]) began to think him* 
self born to greiitr;r things. After the death of Cambyses he 
seems to liave taken jiart with the Magian usur]>or; or at all 
events he did no good, we are told, to tlio Persians during 
that usur))ation or rebellion. Mitro})ates, who had set him 
on against the Kamian tyrant, fell a victim now to his emalty 
or his ambition; and when Daroios, after the iall of tba 
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Hogian king, ascended the Persian throne, Oroites bade do- 
lianoe to the new dynasty by slaying a messenger despatched 
to him from Sousa. The satrap, however, must be made to 
feel the power of the King of Kings. Chosen by lot to dis- 
charge the perilous errand, a Persian named Bagaios carried 
to Sardeis a nmnber of letters, to be dehvered successively to 
the scribe of Oroites. The first related to indifferent matters ; 
but when the envoy saw that they were received with all out- 
ward signs of reverence by those who surrounded Oroites, he 
handed to the scribe one which forbade the bystanders to 
guard the satrap. The soldiers at once lowered their spears ; 
and seeing that he could count upon them, Bagaios took 
courage and handed to the scribe the last letter, which charged 
the Persians in Sardeis to slay Oroites. The command was 
instantly obeyed ; and thus far Polykrates was avenged. 

The expulsion of the Peisistratidai from Athens was fol- 
lowed by no convulsions, and it tended largely to foster that 
desire for political freedom which led to the defeat 
growth of of Hippias and his Persian allies at Marathon. The 
the samians ^^^^^ ^j Samian history after the faU of Poly- 
krates shows us partly that we are dealing with a time for 
which we have but scanty information, and partly that the 
Samians possessed few or none of the qualities needed to 
carry a people onwards on the road to freedom and self- 
government. 

On his departure from Samos Polykrates had left as his 
deputy Maiandrios, whose report lured him to his destruction. 
Rejection of On hearing of his master's death, Maiandrios 
of^fiSaa^'**^ summoned the people, and told them in few words 
drlos that the power and the resources of Polykrates 

were all in his hands, and that, if he were pleased so to do, 
there was nothing which could hinder him from continuing 
the old tyranny. But as he would not himself do that which 
he had all along disapproved in his master and must disap- 
prove in any one else, he would lay down this power and take 
his place among them as a citizen subject to all the laws of 
fhe state. A fair opportunity was tti\XB oil^i^^ iot x^^<5kX*vicsN% 



i 
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to iho condiiirm of Diingn which Polykratefl had on Ui 
URurpation, Hko nil othor tyrantn (p. 41), oveiihrown; Imiy 
to tiflo tho wordn of llflrodotofl, Maiandriofl wa« not raflbred 
to bo jiiflt and gonoroiiflf an ho heartily winhed to be« Hii 
flI)ooch was followed }»y Hoino flciirrilonfl inveotiva from ft 
citizon, wlirt rovilod hirri an a ncamp nnflt to bear nda and 
called on In'in to account for tho tnoneyB which had paMed 
through hJH handn. 

Hooing tlio ))oril which compliance with snch a demand 
might involve, Maiandrion, it in naid, went back to the Alcro- 
Trit^rrnrorun ]K)liHf and Riuninonod tho chief citissens to appear 

hntlil'n"' ^'^'f''^-" >'•"» ^'"0 by one, tliat he might lay the 
i'(iiykrftt«'« accoiintfl Ix'fore them. "With a folly eqnal to that 
of PolykratoR, they fnll into tlio trap and were made priaonenk 
MaiandrioH Bdon fell nick, and all were slain by his brother 
Tiykan^tofl. J hit a now actor now a|T])oarod upon the iicene 
in the pernon of KyloRon, ilie exiled brother (p. 78) of Poly* 
kratoH. 

During liiR IffiiiiKhrnent KyloRon had flpont 8ome time in 
Kgyi>t, where IiIh Rearlet cloak caiiglit the fancy of Dareioflk 
Kyioc^ofi ftfid l>"'reioH offered to buy it; tho Bamian, refusing 
tho ivrxiiiiH f,o RfOl, })eHt()wed it on him aR a free gift. Dareiof 
wafl then p.inii)ly a IVrHian nolilo of one of the seven great 
lidUHeR : but. whf^n lie waR raiRod to the Pornian throne, he 
rMU rernemhered the f^'oneroRity of Hylofion, and when the 
latter cfiiiw to KouRa and annr)unced bimsolf as one at the 
royal heriefartorR, DarfioR aRked him how he coiild show hie 
gratitude. Again refuKi/ig all money paymentfl« Byloson asked 
tliat }ir« rrii^ht be made maRter of Kamon, and a Persian fleet 
aeeordin^ly brouglit him intf) the liarbotir. With Maiandrioe 
hIniRflf Hyl(»Ron experienced no din'iculty; and the terms on 
which the tyrant waR willing to dej^art were soon arranged* 
lUii MninridrioRhad a half crazed lirother who was l;y no meane 
pleaRed with what. Reerned tn him a tamo and moan stirrender 
of power and jirivilrge; and tJiiR man, as Roon as the despot 
bad d(«paried, opened the gatoR, aiid btirRting on the nnsus- 
pecting PerBiariR plow many of tlieir chief mm before he 
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could be driven back. In retaliation the Persian commander 
ordered an indiscriminate massacre. According to this 
version, which professed to rest on a popular saying, this 
devastation was wrought for the sake of Syloson : according 
to another it was the result of his own tyranny. 

Nor was this the end of the series of incidents brought 
about by the fall of Polykrates. Carrying with him to Sparta 
Maiandrios ^ number of vessels filled with gold, Maiandrios 
at Sparta placed them before the king Kleomenes, bidding 
him to take &om them all that he might care to have. 
Kleomenes, vouchsafing no answer to the proposal, simply 
requested the ephors, the supreme civil magistrates of Sparta, 
to send the Samian away. The result of this Spartan in- 
tegrity was that Syloson retained his power for the rest ot 
his life and then handed it on to his son Aiakes, who was 
put down by Aristagoras of Miletos. 
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ARTSTA00RA3 

TifR Milimian tyrant AriHta^oraH in a man who eannot hMf 
bo put into cotnpariHon witli Tolykratog. Of the latter Hiro- 

I'oHition tttid ^^"^^^^ HpoakH aH the moHt inafpiiAoent of all the 
ttirii*! of Ilollfsnic (loHpotH, unloHH indtiod an ezoeption mnift 
AriHtuKorw y^ j^^^^^j^^ j^^ ^.^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ y.^^^^ Polykratoi 

Huccoodiid, AriHta^oraH failnd, in ovorythinfi;; bat the lattOT 
may have Inxai an alto^oihor bottor man, and he aieiivedljr 
OHHaycd a vaHtly hardnr tank, in piittin|{ dovm Aiakei tho 
Hon of HyloHon, ho waH probably Htriving to foster the epiril 
of Hoir-govornniont and Holf-dopendonco amongflt the loniani | 
li/id ho waH woll awaro that iuiIohh thin ppirit oonld be 
kindhnl in tho Ilonoiiio citioH gonorally, hif oanee waa 
virtually IohL Ho lacrkod tho oouraf(o, the ready wit, and 
tho roHoluto Hpirit of TolykratoH; but bin work inighfe have 
had vory difforont nmullH, if lio could have dealt with the 
oloinontH whi(!h ho would luivo found in Homo at leait of the 
HtatoH of WoHtorn IIoIlaH. 

Jf tho Hlory of tho Hoy thian ox))odition roHte on aajT 
foundatiouH of frmt, no f<roator Horvico wan ever done to a 
Hfirvioi'M of J^irnian kinf< than that which tho Mileiian Hli« 
tliflr«r^^^^^^^^ tiaioH porforniod for DaroioH, when he reeietedthe 
kl»tf advioo of MiltiadoH (pp. 4H, 94) to break Up the 

brid^o arroHH tho IhIioh and loavo tho Tornian army to ite 
fate. IIIh warning waH that ovon MiltiadoH and the feyrante 
of Orook citioH f<onoraIly would find it a hard, if not an 
impoHHiblo, tank to maintain their poniticm withonl the 
eu))port of tho TorHian king; and bin oounHol commended 
itHclf to tho largo majority. It wan not that Hiitlaioi or Ui 
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brother tyrants had any abstract wish to make themselves 
and their people dependent on a foreign despot ; but with 
him, as with the rest, the claims of his order were paramount, 
and anything was lawful which might save them from fiedling 
back into the ranks of ordinary citizens. 

Whatever may have been the fEdlures and disasters of the 
Scythian expedition, Dareios and his generals found them- 
gjg^j^g selves complete masters of their movements after 
and K6&S of recrossing the Danube ; and after the fashion o 
*' ^ Persian kings he resolved to reward those who 
had aided in extricating him from great dangers. His bene- 
&ctors were left free to name the boon which they might 
wish to receive. The request of Histiaios was that he might 
be allowed to take up his abode in the Edonian town ot 
Myrkinos, near the mouth of the river Strymon, while the 
Mitylenaian KdSs desired that he might be established as 
despot of his native city in the island of Lesbos. 

Histiaios, we are told, was not suffered to remain long 
undisturbed in his new possession. It is difficult sometimes 
Aggrandise- to understand Persian motives and Persian sus- 
Sfsti^os at picioJis ; and in all narratives which come in any 
Myrkinos degree from a Persian source it is always difficult 
to assure ourpelves that we have before us the facts as they 
may really have taken place. According to the tale carried 
to Dareios by his general Megabazos on his return to Asia, 
Histiaios was advancing by rapid strides to a power which 
might become formidable even to the great king. His forti- 
fications were rendering Myrkinos a stronghold from which 
he might extend his sway over all the surrounding barbarian 
tribes. Dareios would therefore do well to cut short his 
schemes before it became impracticable to do so. 

A letter sent to Myrkinos, accordingly, summoned His- 
tiaios to Sardeis, there to confer with the king on matters 

of importance. He was received by Dareios with 
Deportation . * i i • i • 

of Histiaios the assurance that there is nothmg more precious 
to Sousa ^jjg^ ^ ^gg ^^ jj^^ friend, and that in taking 

bim to Sousa, faraway from the scene oi \nB T^o\i\kv^ wi!wd\*^ 
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liiH only niotivo was to avail himself constantly of his ex- 
porionco and his wisdom as a counsellor. But if hy removing 
HistiiiioR to a distance both from Miletos and from Myxldiioi 
DareioH was fj^ctting rid of one danger, he was incuziing freih 
perils ut the luuids of others who remained behind. Histiaioi 
had loft as his deputy at Miletos his nephew Aristagoras, ft 
man not less unscruxnilous but perhaps more fieurseeing than 
himself. At the least, he showed no small ability as ft 
schomor, and with greater powers of persistence he mi^ 
have Bucccodud in carrying out some of his plans. 

To such a man an opening for action was soon furnished. 
The islanders of Naxos had a force of 8,000 Hoplites, or 
AristtiKonw hoavy-anued troops, together with a large fleet of 
NuliVm warHhips ; and they had recently expelled, on what 
cxiioa grounds or by what means we cannot say, a large 

number of the olif^archic or Eupatrid body. These exiles 
betook thoinselveB to Aristagoras, who was in no way disin- 
clined, under the pretext of helping them, to make himself 
luustor uf Naxos and of the largo group of. islands known as 
t)io Kuklades (Cycladcs) by which it was surrounded. But 
the Milesian t3a'ant told them plainly that his own power, 
without the aid of the satrap Artaphemes, would not suffice 
for tlio enter}) rise. The exiles loft it to him to make any 
terms which he might think good. They were ready not 
only to rowiird AriKtagoras himself personally but to defray 
all tlio costH of the expedition. 

So authoriKod to niako largo promises and to hold out a 
tempting l)ait, Aristagoras carefully impressed upon Arta- 
PorHian pliernes that the conquest of Naxos and of the 
JiM»rt»vai of n(M<(hl)ouring islands would be only a stopping 
lion t<) stono to the acquiHition of Euboia, which would 

^'^***'' give him the command of the whole line of tlie 

Boiotian and Attic coast. For this pur^ioso he asked for a 
hundred shipH. The satrap at once oHered to give double that 
ninnbor; and the schomo received tho deliberate and full 
sanction of Dareios. 

TIw onnamont, thus propareOi, rcwuiOi^ \\.^ -ww^ Vi ^3t:v^"^ 
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with the mtention of bearing down upon Naxos with a north 
wind. Bat the enterprise, we are told, was doomed to ill luck, 
complete The Persian commander Megabates punished the 
the »p^ captain of a Myndian ship for not setting a watch 
tion on his vessel by night, and bluntly refused the 

request of Aristagoras for his release. Aristagoras therefore 
released the man himself, and told Megabates, whose wrath 
was roused by this interference, that he had been sent to serve 
as his subordinate, and not to be his master. Without saying 
a word in reply, Megabates, so the story nms, sent word to 
the Naxians of the force which was about to attack their 
island; and before the fleet could reach Naxos, the people 
were ready to stand a siege. The usual result followed. The 
blockade was maintained in vain for foiu: months. At the 
end of that time the money at the command of Megabates 
and Aristagoras was all spent, and the latter had been led to 
suspect that the former had designs for expelling him from 
Miletos. Everything, in short, seemed to point to the wisdom 
of revolting ; and a message received from Histiaios at this 
crisis confirmed him in his resolution. 

Histiaios, we are told, had grown weary of his splendid 
captivity at Sousa, and longed for what ho chose to call his 
Aristagoras freedom. To secure this, he could think of no 
Ionian? of ^^^^^ device than that of tattooing a message on 
Asia 21 inor the head of one of his slaves, keeping him imtil 
his hair was grown over it, and then sending him to Arista- 
goras with the verbal charge to shave the man's head and 
look at the skin. The message urged him to bid defiance to 
the Persian king ; and this Aristagoras had already made up 
his mind to do. 

But he had no more intention now of acting by himself 
than he had before. His purpose was to stir up a general 
Efforts to rebellion of all the lonians of Lower Asia against 
a genera?"* *^® Persian king, and to strengthen them by a 
reroit close alliance with the lonians of Western Hellas. 

For some unknown reason he rejected the advice of the 
logograpber HekatadoB to secure for tVie lomwaa ^N* ^jks ^<if^ 
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multitudo to which a variety of cauMg were constantly 
brln^in^ franh Ktrongth. It in truo that the land-owning 
nobloB donicd that thoy owod any dutic!» to thin nuMA of men 
whom ihoy r(igardod aH alioriH in blood and therefore in 
roli^Ion ; and it Ih alHo truo that for those the change from 
kingnliip to oligarchy had brought no bonofit whatever. Bat 
juHt in ihuHii two £EictH lay tho real dan^orH which threatened 
tho oxiKtL'n(!0 of tho oligarchic govommentd. 

TUiitUi cloKo and oxcluHivo bodioH are nocesdarily liable in 
an extreme degree to tho plaguoH of jealouey and diMenaion^ 
and divergence of IntereHt in gure to create a 
it'u-Utn^y ami minority which, if it cannot gain its own endi^ 
diMinUm j^jj^y y^,^ hamper the mtJvementB of others. For 
the inemlu^rH of tliiH minority the temptation to subvert the 
exiKling Htate of thingH by meanH of the unfranchised multi- 
tude would be a ntrong one. N(jr can we perhaps say with 
fai meHH tliat the alliance wan on tlieir Hide always selfish and 
diHhonourable. Men act commonly on curiously complicated 
motivcH; and it ih quite ])OHHible that a Kux)atrid conrting 
the favour of tlie jjeople miglit to Borne extent be acting con- 
Hcientiouhly. lie might have a purely selfish motive in 
promiKing them juKtice ; but he might also be honestly con- 
vinced of hJH being able to aj)ply remedies for some of the 
wrongs from which they were suffering. 

Jn matiy (ulhuh an ambitious and discontented member 
of the ruling cIiiks miglit thus succeed in making himself 
Origin of aliHohite; and his task might be rendered easier 
t>raiiiii<:A if )jfj could represent himself as the lineal heir of 
tlie old kings. Many circumstances might work in his 
favour. A patrician, invested, as Aisymnetes or under any 
other dictatorial title, witli unuKual powers, might reftise to 
return to his ])rivate station and even hand on his powers to 
his Hi3U. More conunonly the way towards the establishment 
of a tyranny was found by assuming the character of a 
demagogue wlio declaimed against the wanton insolence 
and cruelty of his own order, and perhaps by exhibiting 
evidence of their wrongdoing obtained the grant of a body* 
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\nd Aiistagoras was ordered to leave Sparta before sunset, 
^s a last resource, he went with a suppliant's branch to the 
dng's house, where he found him with his daughter Gorgo, 
lie future wife of Leonidas, who fell at ThermopylaL 

To his request that the child, then about eight or nine 
^ears old, should be sent away, Kleomenes replied that any- 
ittempt of thing which he had to say might be safely said in 
J^^^^™* her hearing. Aristagoras thereupon entered on 
Kleomenes the task of bribery. From the offer of ten talents 
be had risen to the bait of fifty talents, when the little Gorgo 
broke in with the words, * Father, if you do not go away, the 
stranger will corrupt you.* Galled back to his sense of duty, 
Kleomenes abruptly quitted the room, and Aristagoras, com- 
pelled to leave Sparta, hurried away to Athens, where, in the 
words of Herodotos, he found it easier to deceive thirty 
thousand citizens than one solitary Spartan. 

The Athenians at once promised to aid him with twenty 
ships. But the historian was mistaken in supposing that 
Promise of they were in any way deceived by the Milesian 
faSJs^^Sd ^yraJi* or by anyone else. The help of the Persians 
Aristagoras had already been invoked by the Peisistratids ; 
and the Athenians had been plainly told that they were 
running into the jaws of destruction if they refused to receive 
Hippias again as their tyrant. Athens was therefore virtually 
at war with the Persian king ; and in aiding Aristagoras the 
Athenians were only carrying out a plan of which they must 
have begun already to count the cost, and which secured to 
them in the end abundant wealth and a magnificent empire. 

But ill-luck was to be still the portion of Aristagoras. 
Artaphemes was driven into the Akropolis of Sardeis. The 
city, a mass of reed-roofed huts, was accidentally 
Sardeis, 499 Set on fire, and the Lydians and Persians rushed 
^•^« in frantic terror into the marketplace. The 

Athenians hurried away, and under cover of the night em- 
barked on board their ships and sailed away. But the 
burning of the temple of Kyb6b6 was afterwards alleged by 
Xerxes aa the reason and the juBti^cation ol Vii^ cst^^xW*^^ 
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(leBtrnction of the temples of Western Hellas during 
invaRion. 

In 8]iite of the mysterious condnct of the Athenians the 
rovult spread and began to assume formidable proportiona 
Extemio of "^^^^ people of Byzantion and of Cyinxis plmified 
till' luiiiiui into the rebellion, and their example was followed 
ix-ruit 1^^, ^1^^ Karians, who showed in their resistance to 

the Persians a pertinacity and desperation of courage alto- 
f^fthcr l>cyond that of any of the genuine Hellenic tribes. 
AVhile the lonians underwent defeat after defeat, the Earians 
in one of the battles which they fought cut off a whole 
l*crsian army with tliree generals at its head. 

But this disa8tor had no effect on the general issue of the 
revolt^ and AriRtagoras, now alarmed for his own safety, sug- 
Dentii (if g<>Kted to his allies the wisdom of finding a refuge 
Ari<tiii;oras, citlior at M>Tkinos or in Sardinia. To this advice 
497 B.C. Hckataios objected as strongly as he had, objected 
to hiR previouH coimRcl. With great' pttilence he suggested 
tliat thoy would do better to fortify themselves in a neighbour- 
ing island, and there await an opportunity, which would pro- 
bably* soon offer itself, for forcing their way back into Miletos 
and so for renewing the struggle. But Aristagoras was no 
longer in the humour for weighing any counsels opposed to 
his own. Sailing away to Myrkinos, the old home of Histiaios, 
he succeeded in gaining poRscssion of the city ; but march- 
ing afterwards against a Thrakian town, he was defeated by a 
barbarian army and slain. 

Meanwhile the tidings of the Ionian revolt had disquieted 
the mind of Dareios, who frankly expressed to Histiaios his 
suspicion that he had something to do with the 
S:inU'i!s 406 rising. Histiaios replied that if he had been in 
^'^' Ionia, these ihings would never have happened : 

that even now he was not sure that tliey had happened ; and 
that ho pledged himself, if ho were sent thither, not merely 
to put down the rebellion but to add to the Persian Empire 
Sardinia, which in the vague geographical conceptions of the 
time ho deacrihed as the greatest ol eXVV^^asv^iA, 'B.xxN. ^>Ms«i. 
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at Sardeis he entered the presence-chamber of Artaphemes, 
the satrap greeted him with more startling bluntness. ' It is 
just this,' he said. * You stitched the slipper which Aristagoras 
pnt on.' 

Conscious of the danger threatened under this phrase, 
Histiaios made the best of his way to Chios, where the 

Further oue- P®^P^®» ^^^ ^*^ taken him prisoner, let him go, 
rations of when they found that he was come to fight not 
* * for Dareios but against him. His web of intrigue 

and falsehood was ingeniously spun. The lonians generally 
he sought to frighten by telling them that Dareios intended 
to place them in Phenicia, and to bring the Phenicians to 
Ionia. To the Persians in Sardcis he sent letters which 
treated of a plan for revolt already concerted between them 
and himself. Trying, next, to force his way into Miletos, he 
received a wotmd in the thigh. Abandoning this project, he 
persuaded the Lesbians to man some triremes and sail under 
his conunand to Byzantion, where he turned against the 
lonians and seized all their ships entering from the Black Sea. 
On hearing at length that Miletos itself had fallen, he 
returned to Chios, where he did much damage. But he was 
now reduced to desperate straits, and making a 
death of descent on the mainland opposite Lesbos he began 
Hi.tiaio« ^ j.gg^p ^^ standing com for his men, who were 

now starving. Here he was surprised by a troop of Persian 
cavalry under Harpagos, and surrendered himself in the hope 
that he would have no great difficulty in making his peace 
with Dareios. But Harpagos was resolved that he should 
have no opportunity. Histiaios was impaled by the order of 
Artaphemcs, and his head was sent to Dareios, who, up- 
braiding those who had killed him, ordered it to be buried as 
the head of one who had been a great benefactor to himself 
and to the Persians. 

Such is the traditional story which deals with the acts 
and policy of two men who largely influenced the great 
Ionian revolt against Dareios. The revolt itself shows that 
the Persian yoke was resented as an intolerable burden; 
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ftTul wliatnvnr may lifivo l>oon tlifl woftknoRB ftfid wnnt of 
cohoRiori aiMfin^ l\w ARi/itic roriiann, we Imve here the evi- 
Tni^fwor- (loFK'o that fthoy preferred the lot of their western 
[[;;.";;,•;;;;'. hrotJiron to tholr own. Jlnt it ifl iinpoBfiible to 
H'"' IxOievn that in tjio narrative of the enreer of Arliitfi- 

j^oras and pfill rrioro (»f iiin uncle we have A tfile which may be 
irnplirit.ly titiKtod Miroii^hout, and it in eqiinlly impofisihle to 
fiiippofio Mint, we rnny reject the ptory altogether. All then 
that we can do in to Mift it, nnd to mark thoRe points which 
are either u?ilikely or i?icredihle, if we ranriot HAtiAfActorily 
recoriRtnict the wholo history. In dealing with tftlen which 
may have come from I'erKian RoiirceR we move Afnon^ qilick- 
pandH; and we liave aJKo to rerTieirdjer that loiiiftTiB would he 
Rtronjjly tempted to aRcrihe any faihireR to the evildoing of 
th(»ir IV'rKiMri MlHeR. 

Hence we may very fjiirly hold that the Nnxlftnn had 
become awnro at impendi?i^' attHcl{, without believing thftt A 
,,, , , Tersian olVicer. plneed in command of thi« lartfe 
iho Nn\i(in fleet and dii^tinjjiiistied ttiiifl far by AlTi^niAT Keftl 
' and fidehty m tnR inaRterR Rcrvice, beoAine in ft 

moment a delil»erHte traitor from a mere feeling of pique. 
'rhf» m/»v(»me?itM of such a f/)rce could not poRRihly be con- 
cealed from thoKo a<niinKt whom they were directed « and 
this Rtory, III;/, mo iriMTiy ottierM which throw themRelvCli into 
tlic» f(»rm of p('r>;onal an(U'd(»te, iR Reen to he RUperflllOtie. In 
tlie camp. accorrHnj^ to thiH fnle, the (piarrel between Arifita- 
^(oraR and the n.(hriiral wmm notoiioiiM : yet no tidifif^Rof itcame, 
it woidd Rcern, to the cmtr of ArfaplierncR, and no inqniry 
in orth^rtnl hy him int(» tlie rn.iiK(>R of a faihire which mnst 
M»rioiiMly compi-omiKe hJK )>osition with Imr maRt.er. 

N(»t lesM KiipeifhioMR, whatr»ver may he Raid of itii other 
chai»wterislic4, iM tlie story af IfistiaioR. Ifo hftfl done at 
,, . . , Mvrl<inoH n(»lhinfc moro tlipn what he had pro- 
i,r th'>>^t'iry clMinirMl hiK intfrition to do. Me had obtAine<l the 
of iiNtlnM ^„„,.,j„„ ,,|.,,,„ iv.rsian kin^ to efltftbliRh hiflwelf 
(»n the haTihs of the Strymon, and the hiiiiding of wallli 
Rtronf( enoM'^h to roRist tlio AttackR of hnrhArlAn tribes was 
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an indispensable condition for his safety. How even a large 
increase in the strength of Myrkinos could become a menace 
to the Persian Empire, it is beyond our power to imagine. 
Bnt from this point we find ourselves involved in a network 
of intrigue, falsehood, and wanton treachery, where two feicts 
only seem to call for our acceptance ; and these are the trans- 
ference of Histiaios to Sousa, and his mission to the coast for 
the purpose of suppressing the revolt. All the details which 
are given to us of his acts in the interval must have come 
either from Histiaios himself (and he is represented as a 
systematic and shameless liar), or from a Persian source 
which it needs some courage to trust. Had Dareios really 
suspected him, as we are told that he did, he would never 
have suffered him to leave Sousa without a guard which 
would have effectually prevented his escape. 

It, again, Histiaios was guilty, we can scarcely imderstand 
his appearing before Artaphernes at all, or that Artaphemes 
Histiaiosand should have allowed him to remain an instant 
Artaphernes longer at liberty, if it really was his belief that 
Histiaios had done the stitching of the shoe which Arista- 
goras had put on. We have also to mark the significant 
statements that Artaphemes put him to death at Sardois 
because he doubted his own abiUty to establish against him 
a case sufficiently clear to insure his punishment at Sousa, 
and that in fact Dareios did not give credit to the charges on 
which he had been killed, inasmuch as he insisted on his 
Still being looked upon as one of the greatest of his bene- 
factors. 

That the story of the mission of Aristagoras to Sparta 
has been coloured by the imagination of a later age, there 

Po'itical ^*^ ^® ^^^ ^^*^*^^® doubt. His whole address to 
schemes of Kleomenes rests on the practicability of con- 
^^^e<''^ quering the Persian Empire. The Ionic cities are. 
it is true, to be delivered from a galling foreign yoke ; but 
this is treated as quite a subordinate matter to the destruction 
of the power which had imposed this yoke on the Asiatic 
Greeks. Such a notion might have sprung up in the happier 
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tiriKt (luring which thft Vwnitin trihiiU n^ihwam diMppaMvd 
frotti tiiM rogi/ifiH hon!()rinf( on tho Kkaaii ; but at the timii of 
tho I on if! mvolt t}i(i ^rtivti nitiUituMti of fiuoh A nebiiitUf tniurt 
havd h(f(!n riff/finhul an n proof of frantic utftdnDfM, Mid if thin 
bo HO, what \uHUfttwn of tho braxon inni} «xhibitc4 at BpftrtA 
by AriMta^oraH? 'i'}io HpartanM would not hiiVO undimitood 
it, anil thoy woro only torriOod find indi|C(uint Hi tlto iMMiorui 
wh'u'.U Ariitta^tiraH Hoiif^ht to inforcA by mwuiH of iU III 
Mhort, tho map in an HiiporMuoiiN tin tho Mtory of tlto ooudueft 
of Mo^ahatim in tho Naxian oxpoilition. 

hut urH|uoitiiofiahly tho nioHt \mr\tUi%\n^ Mid myAtmioiM 
luc.iiUmi in Uio witohi narrativo of tho Ionian rovolt ini\t0 
With'trawui mtUU^ti nitroat and (liHaiiponrMmo of tlu» AtliMiUrtJl 
A ihlnjuiM "•^•"'' •'*''' »"!''i<b'ntal hurniuK nt Hardol*. It in of tlie 
tinm initut HrMt (tonHorpHinro, iowardH a aloar undamtMidlng 
of iiio litrio, to noto that tho pfmition of Athon» in ruformuMi 
to tiio J'ontian liin{/ had \uu'U doHnitoly (txod by th« intrigU4M 
of MippiaM. Thti nrfuftal of tiio AtiioniauM to riMSoiv« liim 
bar^k afi th/;ir tyrant had hotui tahon by ArtliphlinUHl Ml ft 
virtual dorJaration of war ^pp. Ti^, Tifj). Yot iUttno fWipln, wh0 
}iad holdly dJMownod tiio ohh^atioriH imujrrod in tlioir tlMna 
by thi;ir own atnhaMMadorM, afid wiio novor (kllltd whon t)u> 
Mtru^^do with l'or»ia iiail to iio r;arriod out on thoir own ffoil, 
aro now n^pn f.ontod nn without tiio loaHt wurttin^ ihnuiViinff 
thofio whom tiioy iiad Holormdy prominod to ttidf and doing w» 
juMt at tho momont wiion tiio jfroHpoot boforo tlumi WM 
mo>it om;oura)/in^. Wiiatovor may imvo bfiAn thtt ftk4iiMf 
tiioro MofiniH to ho f/ood f/n;und for tho MUKpicion that thoy 
havo \nuMi dintortod fiy tho lator famdoH whirfh Axhibftftd 
Arinta^/iraH an formally propounding/ ftchotUOi tot tho OVar* 
throw of tho i'on.ian JCmplro. 
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MiLTiADES defeated the army of the Persian king on the 
field of Marathon. This fetct has made his name more 
Political familiar for Englishmen, and perhaps for nearly 
^m5»thie8 *^ *^® Aryan nations, than that of any other Greek 
of Miitiades statesman or general. Perhaps on a general sur- 
vey of his own career no fact could have been more amazing 
to Miitiades himself than that he should be the instrument 
for beating back the first great wave of Persian invasion in 
the mighty enterprise for destroying the liberties of Europe. 
On the death of his brother Stesagoras, he had been sent by 
the tyrant Hippias to be governor of the Athenian colony in 
the Thrakian Ghersonesos (p. 48). All his sympathies lay 
with the Eupatrid order, and there is little room or none for 
tViinldng that they ever underwent any change* During his 
whole life he remained an oligarch; and with a certain 
amount of modification this may be said of Solon also. But 
both found themselves committed to a course which could 
end only in the building up of a strong democracy; and 
MUtiades, who perhaps least eared t& advance it, did the 
most to insure its supremacy. 

That he had little love for the upstart Athenian Demos, 
no one probably would dispute; but his personal feelings 
Harder of towards the Peisistratids must have been affected 
Si™e?of ^y *^® murder of his father Kimon> if, as it would 
Miitiades seem, this crime was committed by their orders 
(p. 45). But for the present the work of Miitiades lay far away 
from Athens, and he was well content to confine himself to 
ihe task which deznanded his immediale iAi\Aiit\c>i[i)«sAm^3[^ 
8 
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matter he saw that his hest course was to ally himBelf iriS^ 
the people of the land. This he accordingly did by marryinS 
the daughter of the Thrakian chief Oloros (p. 49). 

He thus succeeded in placing his power as a tyrant oH^ 
a firm basis. But he was unable seemingly to ran counter to 
Uiitiadea influences which affected his brother despots d 
wiJli^ha^ eastern Hellas. When the Persian king Dareio^ 
istros resolved to carry out his mysterious Scythian 

expedition, he was one of the company of Ionian tyrants t9 
whom, by the advice of the Mitylenaian despot EdSs, Dareios 
intrusted the care of the bridge across the Istros. The order 
issued by Dareios was that the bridge should be destroyed as 
soon as all his army had crossed over ; but E6^s warned him, 
that though there might be little danger of defeat in the 
battlefield, there was no small risk of starvation for so mi^ty 
a host in a waterless desert. His second command, issued 
in accordance with this, was that the lonians should guard 
the bridge for sixty days, and if by that time he should not 
have returned, they should break it up and sail away. 

The expedition was, we are told, a miserable failura 

The army could get no water, neither could they come up 

with their enemies, whom they charged with 

peiiition ot cowardly flight. * We are only doing now what 

°*^' we always do,* was, it is said, the Sc3iJiiaE 
response; *it is our way to move about. If the Persiam 
want to fight us, let them lay hands on the tombs of oui 
forefathers : and they will soon find out how Scythians car 
strike.* Dareios soon saw that there was no course open tc 
him but to return to the bridge, which happily for himseL 
he found unbroken. He had, however, very narrowly escapee 
the danger of almost certain destruction. The Scythians 
knowing that the Persian king had resolved on retreat, hac 
taken a shorter road, and hastening to the bridge, urged the 
lonians to abandon their trust, because by so doing they 
would not only free themselves but punish a cruel anc 
wanton invader. 

With the utmost earnestness Miltiade&i it is sald^ urgec 
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auLt they flhoold follow this advice ; and the other despoto 
present called for its acceptance at first with not less eager* 
Opposition ness. But their vehemence was cooled, when His- 
^J^^^** tiaios of Miletos warned them that without the 
tiaio* help of the Persian king they conld not possibly 

keep their own power ; and thus Miltiades, still persisting, 
stood by himself against eleven tyrants, who may have seen 
their own real interests with greater clearness than he dis- 
cerned his own. 

That some actual facts may lie at the root of the strange 
narrative of this extraordinary enterprise, we may admit ; but 
g^^. - for not one single detail in the whole story have 
tbeScnhisa we the least evidence. From the moment of the 
^^'^^^^ crossing of the Danubian bridge by the Persian 
army everything is enveloped in impenetrable mist : from the 
moment after their recrossing it on their retreat all again be- 
comes clear. It was the wish of Dareios that the Thrakians 
should be made his subjects; and his general Megabazos 
subdues them, seemingly, with singular ease and success. 
Miltiades, we are told, returned to the Chersonesos, and re- 
mained there until an inroad of the Scythians compelled him 
to a hurried flight. After a short banishment he was restored 
by the Dolonkians. 

The task of tracing completely the course or the causes of 
events tor which we have no contemporary records is in truth 
, 1^^,^ ^1®*^ ^ impossible. If Miltiades fled from his pos- 
Miii the sessions, he must have fled from fear either of the 
SeytmaaM pgygiang ^r of the Scythians. But Herodotos tells 
vs expressly that the Scythian imroad did not take place 
tmtil the third year after the return of the Persians from 
Bcythia. How then should Dareios have allowed Miltiades 
to remain undisturbed during this interval, if he believed the 
story of his conduct at the bridge ? That he should not have 
heard of it, is altogether incredible. Hence some modem 
historians have looked on this story as a pure fiction, &bri- 
cated in order to lessen and to get rid of the dislike with which, 
a« a &llen tyrant, Miltiades would be regarded on his retain 
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to Athens; and if Cornelius Nepos represented his fli^tis 
immediately following the Scythian expedition, we can onbf 
say that he made this statement as the one which would mort 
satisfactorily explain the matter. If we say, as some have 
said, that Miltiades could not remain in the Ghersonefioe 
after giving this 8kd\'ice for destroying the bridge, we are 
confronted with the assurance of Herodotos that he remained 
there for two years or more. 

The inference seems to be that for this i)ortion of the 
career of Miltiades we have no historical evidence. Bat 
there is another story which is supposed to explain 
Lomnos by the enmity of Dareios for Miltiades, quite apart 
Miiuadcs ^^jjj ^Yie episode at the Istrian bridge- The island 
of Lenmos, we are told, had been made subject to the Persian 
king: but when the resources of his empire were being 
strained to suppress the Ionic revolt of Aristagoras and 
Histiaios, Miltiades, sailing from Elaious in the Ghersonesos, 
made a descent on the island, which with Skyros remained 
henceforth closely connected with Athens. Herodotos ac- 
cepts seemingly as true the tradition which represented the 
inhabitants of Hephaistiaia as obeying the smnmons of 
Miltiades that they should quit the island in compliance 
with thoir own promise to depart so soon as a ship should 
accomplish the voyage between Attica and Lemnos in a 
single day. The Ghersonesos, as ruled by an Athenian, was 
now, he adds, Attic soil, and Miltiades had landed at Lemnos 
before the close of the day on which he had sailed from 
Elaious. The men of Myrina were less pliable; but they 
were soon brought to surrender, and the island was filled 
with Athenian settlers. 

We have seemingly no means of settling the date of this 

conquest. We can scarcely suppose that Miltiades would 

TN X - *i- have ventured to attack Lemnos before the Ionic 
Date of the 

conquest of revolt, because then the whole Persian power might 
Lemnos have been brought to bear upon him. After the 
revolt had broken out, the capture of the island would be a 
oomparatiTely easy affair but tlhexL \^eie ^oxCl^X^^ tio Vsi\!^«t 
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any need for his fl3ang from the Permanfl, from whom he had 
litUe reason to dread any attack. Wo may indeed, as some 
have done, assign his flight from the Chersonesos to the time 
when the Persian fleet mider Harpagos, having taken Miletos, 
was advancing with victorious course towards the HelloHpont. 
But to bring this incident down to so lato a date is to do 
even greater violence to the declaration of Herodotos that it 
l^elongs to the third year after the return of Dareios from 
Bcythia. We find ourselves thus involved again in a network 
of inextricable difficulties. It is possible that the whole 
story may have been fabricated by Miltiades himself; and 
we are scarcely justified in rejecting this hypothesis from 
any feeling of respect for the personal character of this great 
general. But in truth speculations about a tradition for 
which we are unable to adduce any hintorical evidence must 
be useless ; and we may fairly decline the task as unprofit- 
able. 

Whatever judgement we may form of previous events, a 
clearer light is thrown on the acts and movements of 
E^cap« of Miltiades after the suppression of the Ionic revolt. 
Jo^AthCTw, I^uJ'i"^ *h® course of that ill-fated insurrection, he 
?493b/;, had kept his hold on the Chersonesos. But a 
lerious danger threatened him when the Persians became 
masters of the forts on the Thrakian march and sacked or 
burnt Byzantion and other deserted towns. When at length 
he heard that the Phenician ficet of Dareios was at Tenedos, 
he felt that he must lose no time in making his escape. 
Loading five ships with his goods, he set sail for Athens. Ofi 
the promontory of Elaious he fell in with the enemy, and 
with some difficulty made his way with four ships to Imbros 
and thence to Athens. 

The fifth ship was captured ; and his son Metiochos, being 
on board, was taken pris<;ner and sent to Dareios. In sending 
Hiftory of him the Phenicians thought that they were doing 
^mot^*^ the king a service for which they should receive a 
Ml tiadM large reward, as they were placing in his hands 
the Bon of the man who hod endangered the Persian kingdom 
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iisielf on t2ie banks ckf the Istxx>s. Dareios, however, we ai 
told. nvH <«nlT did him no harm, hat gave him a Persian ^ 
with a lavish dowrv. If the tale be tme, Miltiades becau 
the p^andfaiher of a Persian £unily ; but it would also M( 
thai the narrative of events at the bridge on the Dftnube 
n«M to be trosted. If Milnados had done all that he could 
insure the dof^tructian of Dareios, the generosity of the lat 
to Meiiivhi>s becomes an act of almost incredible folly. 

How fur, during the time which had fMissed since 
depanmv firvon Athens at the bidding of Hippias (p. 48), 
Tru: *i»a had oui^rcv^wn the oligarchical ideas of his ear 
5TS3»iJ ywirs. we can scarcely ventnre to say. Ha\ 
Ai^KA* e^eapod one great danger at sea, he reached Atb 
Cody to encounter a s^cairely less serious danger on land. ' 
Athenians Lv^ed on him as a tyrant, and Miltiades 
called to account for the exercise of his tyranny in 
Cherstonodctf;. The ca^te was. to say the least, a difficult c 
and the trial ei^ded in his aci]uittaL 

i!i$ <\M^dr«ri ai this lime may have con^-inced his oouo 
men ihai ho ir.l^hi K> depended upon to maintain the Soloi 
v.- X <\^nsTimiion as reformed and developed bv K 
>t;;o,AwA* t>.cn^: aaiJ this might be a better reason 
>4;:^<^»w ^»^^vu;>^ him Sljraiogos. or general, when it 
came k»owu Uiat ihe oiTv^r:^ of Hippias had at last succe< 
in |vryvipiiaiij\g ihe Por^-m power on the shores of At 
than c<^u3d have Kn>4^ fr.nu&lied by the reputation whicl 
had gaiuexi by the c<>nq;;osj of Lemnos. 

The Alhejiians couU. indeed, no longer doubt that 
IVr^an kii^ had ri*^>lve\i lo put forth his full strength on 
r *«* ^'rf IV gTY>ai oj>ieri>rise which, if successful, would in 
IVivi*n liji* I >^o inslavoment not of Athens onlv but of Eur 
KveniiS which had aliv>ady hap|vned were evidence that i 
famous di^;stox$ c\>uld not m:ike him abandon his purj 
The grvai tloi t i>f Marvk\ni^>s. the king's son in law, had 1 
da^e<il during a terrific storm on the irx.\n<bouud coas 
Atho», and twviuy thousand men. it is said, were kiUei 
IJW Aurei^ i>f the wavc!* daisluns VJtiem a^^j^nsx \^^ T>iO^ ^ 
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the tbaikM which abotmded in this part of the sea. This 
eata«traphe had only made Dareios more resolute in testing 
the di^oflitian of the Greek cities towards himself and his 
designs. 

In all likelihood it was Hippias who now suggested that 
the way for the subjugation of Hellas would be best cleared 
Deamads lor by ascertaining how many of the insular and con- 
^5^"^ tinental Greek cities might be wiUing to inrol 
4»i Bx. themselves amongst the number of his slaves. 
Heralds were therefore sent, we are told, to all the Greek 
cities, with the demand that they should give to the king a 
little earth and a little water, — in other words, that they should 
confess absolute submission to his will ; and the summons was 
obeyed, we are told, by the people of all the islands visited 
by the heralds. It was obeyed also in all likelihood by those 
continental cities which we find afterwards among the allies 
of Xerxes. 

In the number of those who thus betrayed or abandoned 
the common Hellenic cause were the E^^netans ; and Athen- 

^^ ian ambassadors appeared at Sparta with a definite 
tn»tmetf%ot accusation against them. They had acted trea- 
fcCTaid* 5" cherously, the Athenirjis urged, not towards any 
xtheas and Greek city in particular but to all who bore the 

^"'^ Greek name. The terms of the charge show not 
merely the growth of a collective popular sentiment, but that 
Sparta was recognised as in some sort the head of this informal 
confederacy. The eml/assy was followed by prompt and 
combined action on the part of the Spartans and Athenians ; 
and this joint action, it has been thought, is explained only 
hy the idleged treatment of the Persian heralds when they 
came first to Athens and then to Sparta, asking for earth and 
water. The story goes that in spite of the acknowledged in- 
violability of heralds they were thrown at Athens into the 
Bajralhron, a chasm into which the bodies of criminals were 
east, and at Sparta into a well, with the bidding to get thence 
the earth and water which they wi.shed to carry to the king. 
It is a stsrange and unlikely tale. The ill-treatment of 
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may accept or we may reject the marvellous stoiy that thft 
nmner Pheidippidcs accomplished the jommey between 
Athens and Sparta, a distance of not less than 150 miles, o& 
the day after leaving the former city. No feats of Persian or 
Indian runners will bear comparison with such an exploit as 
this : but Pheidippides may have started sooner or spent a 
longer time on tlie road than the tale allows, and debate on 
such a subject answers no good purpose. The main point of 
the story is that his mission was fruitless. The Spartans 
received n^ith unmoved coimtenances the tidings that Eretrift 
had fallen and that its people were inslaved. Their only answer 
was that they must follow the traditions of their forefathers, 
and that they could not move until the moon hecame fulL 

The Athenians therefore had to march without any help 
from Sparta to Marathon, which the Persians had chosen, we 
The Athen- are told, as the groimd for deciding the quarrel 
tJSVSiians ^^* on reaching the battlefield they were joined 
at Mnrathon by the full military force of Plataia. This little 
Boiotian city had made an alliance with Athens twenty years 
earlier, under circumstances which boded ill for its conse- 
quences. The Spartan Kleomenes on suggesting the arrange- 
ment looked on it as simply transferring from Sparta to Athens 
an annoyance which might lead, as he hoped, to a series of 
wars between the latter city and the Theban confederacy. It 
became one of the causes which led to a strife on a mightier 
scale and involved the destruction of the faithful ally of 
Athens. But for the present both Athenians and Plataians 
were animated by the full fiame of disinterested enthusiasnL 
The generals alone seemed unable to adopt a decided line of 
action. 

If we may follow a story which it is impossible to 
accept in all its details, some or many of these being self- 
Miitiiides contradictor^', Miltiades with four of the generals 
nmrclriSiii- ^'^^ anxious for immediate battle, and appealed 
machua with tlie utmost earnestness to the Polemarch 
Kallimachos to give his casting vote against the five generals 
who wished to postpone iU IX. (Vei^eii^^^ o^ >i>aft "S^wsmo^Si^ 
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or whether they were saved from this crime hy not having 
any envoys to kill. 

The question therefore turns on the degree of likelihood 
that Persian messengers should be sent to either of these 

cities ; and to say the least it is not likely that any 
Sparta and would be Sent to the Spartans, who had alread3^ 
reference to P^ovoked the anger of the Persian king by strongly 
tte Persian espousing the cause of Kroisos (Croesus), and by 

sending an imperious order for which Cjtus told 
them that they should smart. As to the Athenians, they had 
already twice put themselves out of the king's grace, once by 
repudiating the covenant which their envoys had made with 
him (p. 52), and again by refusing to comply with the order 
of Artaphemes that they should receive Hippias again as 
their tyrant (p. 55). The satrap had indeed told them plainly 
that he regarded their refusal as virtually a declaration of 
war ; and we can scarcely suppose that a message sent after- 
wards to those with whom the king had not come into conflict 
would be addressed to others who were already his open and 
avowed enemies. It is perhaps enough to say that if these 
two cities were exempted from the number of those who 
were invited to acknowledge the supremacy of Persia, they 
would be as much constrained to make conunon cause with 
each other as if they had ill-treated or killed Persian heralds. 
But the procrastination and indiflerence which the Spartans 
for the most part showed in the struggle go far to prove that 
Alleged pro- they by no means regarded themselves as having 
of^eSp^^ incurred any special danger by provocations 
tan« personally ofifered to the Persian monarch. The 

return of the Athenian settlers from Euboia was a plain 
warning that no time was to be lost in resisting the invasion 
of Datis and Artaphemes ; and the Athenians on their part 
were ready to march to the field of battle under Miltiades 
and their other generals. But to meet the enemy without 
any strength beyond their own seemed to them an impossible 
t&ak; and they felt boimd therefore to beseech the Spartans 
to be prompt in bringing forward their own forces. Wo 
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he said, not only whether Athens should be the first city in 
Hellas, but whether Hellas should even be free. Kallima- 
chos, it is said, did as Miltiades wished : but to our surprise 
we find that the battle is not fought. The foiu: generals 
who sided with Miltiades handed over to him the presidency 
which came to each in turn; but Miltiades nevertheless 
would give no order for battle until his own turn had come. 

K all this took place at Marathon, the course of events 
seems very strange. So long as the army remained there. 
Hesitation they were depriving the city of its chief miUtary 
of^he ^ene- ^^^^^ 5 J^^ according to the story they allow nearly 
»i8 a week to pass before they take any step to bring 

matters to an issue, although Miltiades had at the outset 
protested against delay as nothing less than frantic folly. 
They could not possibly be unaware that, while they remained 
at Marathon, the enemy had it in their power to detach an 
overwhelming force from their mighty host and send it roimd 
Cape Sounion against the city, which in this case must 
almost inevitably have been taken. If we follow the narra- 
tive of Herodotos, this difficulty is insuperable. It is, of 
course, at once removed, if we adopt the version of Cornelius 
Nepos that the debates of the generals took place not at 
Marathon but at Athens. If they were to be idle at all, we 
may be sure that Miltiades would have preferred to be idle 
within the walls of the city, which they would thus at the 
least be guarding with all their forces. The temptation to 
accept the statement of Nepos is strong; but we can find 
no historical authority for it. We have a choice of many 
suppositions : but after all, the fact remains, so far as we can 
see, that the true account of the debates between the Athenian 
generals has been lost or perhaps never was written. 

Nor are we altogether on sure groimd when we come to 
the battle itself. It was fought, we know, in the broad plain 
The plain of which by the lower road between Hymettos and 
Marathon Pentelikos is distant about twenty-five miles 
from Athens. At either end of this plain was a marsh, the 
northern one being still at aU seasons of the year impassable, 
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wUWa th« mntuWhr ima Vi th<t wmiU wm lUin/Mlt dry dwrflif (ti# 
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Uf that of tli<f l'or»Jan h//»t, iUa tn'uiiiU$ imri of thoir imj 
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dotos (eU ai»mredf the Rpcll of Persian supremacy was broken* 
The Athenians therefore would be the first who faced the 
Persian host without flinching. The statement, if we keep 
only to the narrative of Herodotos himself, is utterly untrue. 
The Ionian revolt under AriKtaj^oras of Miletos (p. 88) had 
been a luckless enteq>rise ; but with a pitiable lack of cohesion 
and very indiflerent generalship there had been not a little 
q( even desperate bravery, a large Persian army under three 
generals having been completely destroyed in a single battle 
in Karia. 

With empliatic simplicity the historian goes on to tell us 
that the two armies fought for a long time in Marathon* 
jaMAmtM ^^® barbarians being victorious in the middle and 
and r««uit« driving the broken centre of the Athenians back 
of the tattle ^^J^ ^j^^ plain. Closing on the enemy which had 

thus broken their centre, the Athenians and Plataians, who 
bad the best of the fight on each wing, succeeded in beating 
off their opponents. The Persians were now in full flight ; and 
the Greeks, slaughtering them in the fnirsuit until they reached 
the sea, tried to set their ships on fire. In this struggle fell 
the Polemarch Kallimachos, with Htesila^>s, one of the 
generals, ami Kyncgeiros, the brother of the great tragic poet 
^schylus. Kynegeiros, it is said, had his hand cut off when 
he had seized the stem-ornament of one of the Persian ships. 
In this way the Athenians took seven shi|>s : with the rest the 
barbarians beat out to sea, and sailed round Bounion, wishing 
to reach the city before the Athenians could return to it. 
But the Athenians hurried back with all speed and reached 
Athens first. The barlmrians lay for a while with their ships 
off Phaleron, which at tliat time was the port of Athens, and 
then sailed back to Asia. 

The Spartans set out, Herodotos tells us, when the moon 
was full, reaching Attica on the third day after they left 
The Bpftr. Sparta — a feat which, for a large force, is more 
b^ieof **** astounding even than the exploit of Pheidippides 
UMnihon (p. 102) ; but although they were too late for the 
battle, they still wished to look upon the Medes. 8o they 
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I other aJtemative is open to ns than to look at the 
ons of the battle in all their details, and see how fieur 

they yield us a clear and coherent narrative. The 
hite march of Miltiades and his colleagues from Athens 

and their victorious return are indisputable febcts. 
nly question is as to the interval of time which sepa- 
hese two events ; and this is a question of extreme im- 
ice. We are told on the one side that some four days, or 
passed after the arrival of the Athenians at Marathon 
Miltiades issued orders for the fight. On the other 
we are told that the adherents of Hippias in Athens 
preed with their former master to raise a white shield 
ae conspicuous point, probably on the summit of mount 
likos, as the signal that the Persians should at once 
an attack on the city, which they would second to the 
f their power. Herodotos further assures us that this 
was actually raised, and he insists on this ^t as lying 
d dispute, although he allows that everything else 
cted with it is utterly uncertain, with the exception 
3 most important circumstance, namely, that it was 
when the Persians were already in their ships after 
lefeat, — in other words, that it was raised too late. 
e cannot then doubt that the intention of the traitors 
3 give the sign before any battle could be fought, and 
,^ in all likelihood to prevent the fighting of any 
^^ battle at Marathon. Hence the plan arranged by 
^ould be simply this, that the signal should be made so 
IB the Athenian army had left the gates of the city, 
b should be exhibited from a point at which it should 
3 seen by the Athenians on their march, and that, as 
.s it should be exhibited, the real attack of the Persians 
I be made oq the defenceless city, while at Marathon 
ent forces should remain to keep the Athenians on the 
d tmtil the work at Athens should be completed, 
simpler and a wiser plan could, as we have already 
scarcely have been formed; but its success depended 
[f OD the punctuality of ita execuVioTi, wA. S^ -^^a 
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the Persian army as to render possible its defeat by the 
Athenians under Miltiades. The forces embarked in the ships 
Failnre of had not time to surprise Athens ; and the forces 
Hippiafand ^®^* ^®^® insufl&cient to withstand the Athenian 
his partisans onset and tactics at Marathon. But on any 
supposition the idea of long-continued inaction on the field 
becomes untenable. The only object for raising the white 
shield was to warn the Persians that the Athenians had lefl 
the city. The CLct would have been superfluous and ridicu- 
lous, when they could actually see the Athenians drawn out 
in array in front of them. They would know at once that 
the conditions which they had been most anxious to bring 
about were actually reahsed, and the inaction of the Athenians 
would thus have insured the success of the plot for restoring 
the Peisistratidai. The idea that the Persian leaders would 
allow a handful of men to make them stand at bay for days 
together, unless they had a motive for so doing, cannot be 
entertained for a moment. Their business was to do their 
master's bidding with the least waste of time ; and the story 
of their recent actions at Naxos and Eretria would certainly 
not warrant the notion that they would stand looking idly on 
until it pleased the Athenians to advance to the attack. 

The emphatic assertion of Herodotos that beyond the 
£Ebct of the raising of the shield he knew nothing of the 
aiarirea business, would of itself show that he did not 
brought believe the charge which ascribed the act to the 
xlkmaioni^ Alkmaionidai. But he dismisses the accusation 
^' with vehement scorn. Kylon (p. 18) may have been 

harshly and unfairly dealt with, although this must remain a 
matter of opinion merely: but to the Alkmaionidai the 
Athenians owed almost their very existence. By them they 
had been freed, it may be by not the most scrupulous means, 
from the yoke of Hippias, while to Kleisthenes they were 
indebted for those changes and developments of the Solonian 
constitution which rendered it an effectual safeguard against 
the machinations of the partisans of Hippias. Herodotos 
refers indeed to the popular sentiment about Harmodios and 
9 
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thus threatened their country had been broken and 
ed seemingly for ever. Surely they could go on now in 
mrance of achieving whatever task they might take in 
and so far as we may see, they never stopped to think 
state or nation cannot transfer its responsibility to any 
lual man, however much they may look on him as de- 
y impUcit confidence. The people at once did what 
les asked : and Miltiades, sailing to Paros, an island 
t few miles to the west of Naxos, laid siege to the city, 
suing to destroy it unless they paid forthwith the sum 
hundred talents. His ostensible reason for making 
ushing demand was that the Parians had furnished a 
)r the Persian fleet at Marathon; but Herodotos be- 
that he was really actuated by a personal grudge against 
Ml named Lysagoras for slandering him to the Persian 
1 Hydames. The explanation seems, to say the least, 
e. The slander, if there was any slander, would scarcely 
e his notice, and after his great victory he might look 
t with satisfaction, if not with pride, 
t if he counted on the wealth of Lysagoras and his 
citizens, he was to be disappointed. The Parians had 
not the means for making the payment. Putting 
Miltiades ofif fi*om day to day under various pre- 
, they so strengthened their walls by working at night as 
iuabled soon to set him at defiance. In the stage then 
d by military art and skill the balance of success in- 
greatly in favour of the besieged ; and after a blockade 
and twenty days Miltiades was compelled to return to 
J, having utterly failed in his enterprise, and having 
ly strained his thigh or his knee. 

is injury the Parians accoimted for by saying that 
ies, perplexed and irritated by the prolongation of 
^^ the blockade, entered into a treaty with Timo, a 
di- priestess of the Chthonian, or infernal, gods, who 
assured him of victory if he would follow her 
Is ; but to do this it was necessary to see her in person, 
irefore went up to the hill in front of the town, and 
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bcin^ una1)lo to opon the gate, leaped the hedge of the 
Torncnofl, or Bacrcd ground, of Demeter. On reaching the 
doorH of the temple he loHt hin presence of mind altogether, 
and niKliing Imck in deadly fright hurt his thigh as he jumped 
from the Ktone fence. For the treachery thus contemplated 
the ParianH winhed to put Timo to deatii ; but the I>elphian 
god, whose sanction they asked, told them that she wae only 
a servant in the hands of the fate which was htinying 
Miltiades to his doom. 

The victor of Marathon returned to Athens, only to find 
himself the object of a general indignation, which expressed 
Trial and itself by a capital charge brought against him by 
condjanna- Xanthipi)0B (the father of the great Perildes), who 
MiitiiuicA by his marrifige with Agaristd, the grand-danjg^ter 
of the Sikyonian KleiHthenos, was connected with the Alk- 
maionidai (p. GO). Unable to walk or even to speak, 
Miltiades was carried on a bed into the presence of his judges, 
})ofore whom his friends made the best defence or ofiEsred the 
best exciiHcs that they could. The charge was one which 
could not bo rebutted directly^ and before a court of demo- 
cratic judges thoy could not with prudence venture to urge 
tlifit in b(;ing misled the people were really the greater 
ofTenders. liut if an acquittal might not be hoped for, the 
penalty miglit be mitigated ; and thus we learn that the soit 
against Miltiades was what was called an Ag6n Timfttos, or 
a trial for an oflVmce for which the punishment was not 
dofmitely fixed by the law. IJis friends pleaded that a fine 
of fifty talents would probably cover the expenses of the ex* 
podition from which they had hoped to reap nnbonnded 
wealth ; and tliis penalty was inflicted on the man bat for 
whom Athens might perhaps have boon at that moment the 
scat of a Pfjrsian satrapy. 

In a similar suit Sokrates brouglit on himself the death 
penalty by doclfiring tliat the proper recompense for his career 
D'Mitb of would be a public maintenance during life in the 
Mi)ti:l•I<^■<, IVytaneion, or chamber for the entertainment of 
*'^^ '"' ' guests honoured by the state. Had this claim been 
made for Miltiades, it would have boon followed probably by 
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the same result ; and the death which the mortification of 
his thigh or knee brought on him a few hours or a few days 
later, would not less effectually than the hemlock-juice have 
left his son Eimon free from the heavy burden which the 
Athenians suffered him to discharge. Miltiades died in dis- 
grace, and the citizens whom he wished to enrich recovered 
from his family half the sum which he feiiled to exact from 
the Parians. But the silence of Herodotos is a strong argu- 
ment against the statements of Cornelius Nepos and 
Plutarch that he was put into prison and died there ; and the 
words of the geographer Pausanias might almost warrant 
the belief that his ashes were laid in the tomb raised to his 
memory at Marathon. 

The catastrophe which closed the career of this great general 
has given rise to a long conflict of opinion. On the one side 
Lack of ^0 have a statesman who insists on his country- 
f^^^th*^"**** men following him in an enterprise of the nature 
duct of of which they are said to be profoundly ignorant ; 

tiades y^^^ |j^ statesman is one to whom they owe a 

debt of the deepest gratitude. On the other, we have a body 
of citizens who are thus lured into an unprofitable, if not a 
disastrous, undertaking; but they make themselves partakers 
of his guilt or his folly by their own deUberate act. These 
charges of firaud and deception on the one hand, and of fickle- 
ness, levity, and ingratitude on the other have been placed 
in the scales of a balance which is made to incline in ac- 
cordance with the political prepossessions of the judge. The 
impulse to side with an individual against an aggregate of 
citizens is both general and strong, but the tBkct nevertheless 
remains that the greatest services can confer no title on any 
one to break the law. It follows that the winning of the 
victory at Marathon could not justify Miltiades in leading his 
countrymen blindfolded into ruin. 

It is also almost beyond dispute that levity and ingratitude 
are not the besetting sins of democracies generally ; and the 
Demos of Athens might far more reasonably be charged with 
faults of a precisely opposite nature. Again and again the 
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in the business ; and a careful examination of the story seems 
to show that their ignorance was rather a veil thrown 
Probable over a line of action which, as being unsuccessful, 
S?t£e^**^ they were disposed to regard as discreditable, 
Atheniang and that in the scheme itself they were rather 
designs of the accomplices than the dupes of Miltiades. We 
Miitiades sh&lL find Themistokles making, a few years later, 
a similar attempt; but that attempt was successful, and 
it was accepted eagerly as the earnest of a wide imperial 
sway for Athens in the future. 

No one, indeed, can suppose that the whole plan of 
Miltiades was confined to the expedition to Paros and the 
Real plans of Paltry demand of a hundred talents. Such a sum 
mtiades would scarcely have enriched a hundred Athenians, 
fSar less have rendered them all wealthy. There can be no 
doubt that the scheme which Miltiades had in his mind was 
the same as that which Themistokles actually carried out 
after the battle of Salamis, and that Paros was merely the 
first island on which the attempt was made. In short, 
Miltiades was going on an expedition by which he thought 
to increase the revenue and to establish the naval supremacy 
of Athens. It is not easy, therefore, to think that the 
Athenians were quite so ignorant of the object of iiis errand as 
they pretended to be, or at the least as they are said to have 
been ; but when they chose to say that they had been led 
blindfolded into the plan, it was clearly dangerous for 
Miltiades or his friends to contradict them on a point on 
which they could not but be very sore. Regarded thus, the 
case of Miltiades is not altogether unlike that of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. 
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AnfSTKffiRM, flic Hfiti (if ^yMltrm^)to|t|. irt ktiowii |irfl-MrilnMit1,f 
fiH t.ho rivnl of '(1ir>rriiHt(i)<lMti. niii it. Im fi fiiinfnkrt in HifplKmA 
fininHfifinnf ii»"f' Mi<'ir nOfiMntiH flirdiM^h llff wor»» MidUft of ffi«»r© 
wffh'nlr "nfn^'nrirNiri. Thev rcprCHMitcrl rtcvfTfilly Iwo VCry 
trihiiikinn (HITciffif. ('(ifiditidiiH rif Mioii^rlii; \n\i M fm« l^^f»fl 
iinivrTMiilly /ulrniffcrl Mini (in the pfirt. df AHnfcldM ftl Ii'fiwfc 
Micrc w/iH nn (liH|iMMifi<iti to run ruiy tlicory ♦■'» ^t^i^Mn^M, wlillo 
♦.h(«r(» w/iH fnrflicr fi cnn'ttnftt t-(>n(lin(>MH fo l(»n.rfi tlifi fic«w 
l(*MNfiriH wliicli tho fiJ((>rc(l (>ii-('tirnHtMri('(*N of ilin itfriA triif(hi 
wn«K('Hi or Inffircc. If. Im on fliiM «cc»iinif. f.lmf w*» mny «1« 
w(*ll \(\ (MMiMidcr liiH (*M.t'C(<r MC|tfirMf(*ly, nlf.li(itt|(1i, wttMi W6 
fwirnc in (I(>mI wifti 'riicrriiMf(ikl(>M, w(« Mlmll find flirii flin RriTtie 
rcMflincHH fn learn wmm cnniliincd In flic lrl^f^r wIMi ft tiot loM 
(•Hiricnf (l(>Mir(* fn fironiot(> fh(> ^ood of Imm (Kiiitiiry, ftful wlf>h A 
ffir d(>c|icr iriMicfif. intn ili(« (duirfirf.or of flirt rridftmirM whloh 
fclic hifcr/'-ifn of liiH (•niinfry r('<|iilr('d. 

Miif frfiin flio oiilMcf it. whm p(«rf(*('fly (*lt*ftr ffinf llift pfirijr 
fio wtiicli Aii'ttcidoM |icl(infr(>d nnd wliicli (dnimcd Itlfri afl UiHf 
Kiipfifrid Npccifil ('liM.ni)iinti wntild trilt(« mii|tlo CnrO (if hlfl 
i-nrMfMrfhr, r,..,„|,„f |„r,, wliilo tlicv Wdiild do iliclr li(mt l*i tlft- 
fif Arinti-M*-:. |ifr>f>ifitc Mod jK-r lififiM t'l riilfi Mini of f>ll^rflflfl whrrtn 
tticv Innltcd iipfin fiM 'limply litM oppon(>nf.. TownrtlR Uie 
n.cfii"v('rrir'Ot nf flil'i piirpnM(> tlwir power ftfid ihclr (ifr|iffr- 
fiiriitif'i WMc iifiilniililpdly |;rcM.t.. 'I'liey firdorif^'Nl i(i Afi M- 
cliMiive find pr ivilc(;cd order, find n\\tA\ ltf.(•r(litlr^ fifl Uil>fi 
evl'.led lifid I'l/iwn Up under tlieir profeetlon or ih«dr|mir(FniiK(f. 
'rirr> pitlilie recdrd'i nnd dnfiinientH were nil viritinlty In UlHf 
liHodi; nnd ri frndilion M)inp(>d liy them \\w\ a tw bftilif 
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chance of permanence than the floating fancies of the common 
herd, who had not yot loar it to appreciate their own power 
and importance in the state. It was certain, therefore, that 
the man who set himself to improve the condition of those 
who were despised as rabble would receive but scant indul- 
gence at their hands, while another who, like Aristeides, 
never denied his attachment to the dominant order in the 
Htate, would be judged both leniently and partially. 

Aristeides, however, deserves all the credit due to a citizen 
who carries reforms distasteful to the great Eupatrid families, 
Rfiformg of these reforms relating in some instances to matters 
Arbiteidfiji q^ which the future greatness of Athens mainly 
depended. It was not, indeed, likely that he would see the 
need of these reforms at the outset of his career. At no time 
of his life had he much liking for the nautic rabble, who were 
most of all eager in demanding and pushing on democratic 
changes ; and before the invasion of Xerxes it was impossible 
for him to know how great a part these men would play in 
the deliverance of Athens and of Europe from Persian slavery. 
In his earlier years he would therefore appear to Themistokles 
only as a man who was opposed, and beyond doubt con- 
scientiously opposed, to what in his eyes were the real in- 
terests of Athens. 

The two rivals fought together at Marathon. Aristeides 
commanded the men of his own tribe, and was left in charge 
ArUteidM of the spoil when Miltiades hurried back from the 
HUarchon"' battlefield to disconcert the intrigues of Hippias 
Bbip, B.C. 489 with traitors within the city (p. 107). In the fol- 
lowing year he was chosen as one of the archons ; and this 
(act proves that, whatever may have been his poverty later 
on, he belonged at this time to the wealthiest class of Athenian 
citizens according to the timocratic constitution of Solon 

(p. 28). 

Six years now passed away without any very startling 
incidents ; but the tedious and uninteresting feud or struggle 
between Athens and Aigina convinced Themistokles, as it 
failed to convince Aristeides, that in neglecting her xxuwy 
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Athena was oomniitting hcrsolf to a snicidal policy. Tlio Athon- 
iaiiH had friondR in tlio city of Aif,'ina (Kfpna) who wore ready 
Quirroi \m- to aid th(uu in tho confjucHt of the island ; but they 

At'honn ftiui ^'""0 J"***" "• ^^^y *"^ ^'^tiO' Thoy had no fleet which 
AiKina tlioy coiild vonturo to ojipoRo to the Ai^inetnn 
navy, and tinio wan loHt in ))ar^aining with tho Corinthians 
for a RiifVicioni nunibor of RhipH. 

That AthonR Rhould bo thuH dependent on another, and 
that a Dorian city, for tho nioonB of fif^htinp^ her own battles 
waR for ThoniiRtoklos an intolerable humiliation. 
AriMioidom I To had, and ho could liavo, no moral doubt that 
iM'.4H9 ^i^p attonij)t defeated at Marathon would be re- 
peated on a laiif^er Kcale— how Boon it waR inipoRsible to say. 
Ihit thero iH no reaRon for RujipoRinf? that tlio miRgivings and 
anxiotioR of 'riieniiHtokleR were Rhared by AriRtoidoB ; and if 
they were not Rliared by him, the two HtaleHmon would indeed 
bo Re])arated by an inipaHKiible gulf. Ihit both exercised a 
wide influence, and under tho proRcnt political conditions at 
AtheuR their antagoniRtn might involve BerioUR danger to the 
state. Tlie crisiR waR oiu^ which Reemod to call for the Klois- 
thencan renuMly of oRtraciRm (p. ()H) ; and the votes, being 
taken, Rhowed that the majority of tho Athenians desired the 
baniHliment of AriHteideR. (n.o. 482.) 

That tlieir deciKion turned on his oppoBition to the mari- 
time policy of ThemiHtoklos there can be no question. 
AriMteideH was, itiR naid, conH])iououHfora virtue which Ghreek 
HiateHmen liavo for tho moHt part signalhr and 

C'lUHt*'* IDT 

thu (>>tm- fatally laektul. JtiibeR had for him no temptation ; 
^'''*"^ and ho waR therefore known emphatically aa tho 

KighteouR or tlie JuRt. Ihit that a man should be driven Up 
exile, aH Konie have HuppoHod that AriHtoides was driven* 
1»ecauHe he waR free from a prevalent vice seems onlikely* 
The aRcription of tluH epithot to any one man ezcliudvel;]^ 
iniplioR the eorruption of the loading citizens generally; and 
therefore it would be comparatively easy for Aristeides to 
gain tho reputation of wliieh tho rustic, who asked him to 
write tlio numo of Ai'lstcides ou tho sherd or sholli profoMod 
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liimself 80 tirod of hoarin^. More has boon made of this 
slight incident than it doserved. HiH intcp^ity would un- 
doubtedly attract the main body of tho people to a man who 
liad been the friend of KloiHthonoR ; but not much weight can 
be attached to the praiHOH of tlio Rhodian puot Tiinokroon, 
who extolled the riglitoouHnoRs of AriBtoidoH in ordor that ho 
might hold up to public contompt tho falKohood and ingrati- 
tude of his rival. Timokroon was an oxilo from tlio town of 
lalysos, and he aRsorted that ThemiKtokloR had duliboratoly 
broken, or forgotten, his promiRo to bring about hiH roHtora- 
tion. If the proniiRO was made, it is possible that tho powor 
of Themistoklos to fulfil it waH not equal to his will. 

In losing Aristoidos, Athens, wo may admit, lost a citizen 
superior to his rival in general morality ; but his oHtracism is 
BiKnificanoe significant chiefly as aflirming tho adoption of tho 
of tuuereut n^w policy in opposition to tlio old conHorvativo or 
Eupatrid theory that tho navy was tho Hood-bed of novelty and 
change. That there was a dangor in divided or conflicting 
counsels on such subjects as thoHo, was frankly allowed by 
AristeidcB, when he said that if tho AthenianH were wise thoy 
would throw both ThomiHtokloR and himHolf into tho chasm 
which served as a burying- place for the bodies of criminals 
(p. 68). 

Three years later the storm of Persian invaRion burst with 
full force on Westom Hellas. AriHteides had done nothing to 
ilerooation promote thoso measures which Themistoklos ro- 
tenoe*B?c' g^^'dod as indisponsablo for the safety of Athens 
<^ and of Greece ; but this was no timo for foHtering 

personal animosity, if he had, indeed, evor felt it. We are 
expressly told by Plutarch (and in this iuHtance we have no 
reason for discrediting the statement) that tho ostraciHm 
of Aristeides and other exiles had been revoked on tho 
approach of the Persian army and fleet at the urgent dosiro 
of Themistoklos himself. Probably Aristeides in his turn 
was now convinced that the issue of the struggle must bo 
determined at sea at least as much as on land. In the pre* 
sence of an enemy overwhelming in numbers, it was difficult 
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to brin^ tho mon of many independent cities to act together 
and to strike promptly ; and Themistokles was resolved, when 
the Persian fleet approached the Salaminian waters, that the 
vacillation of the Greek commanders should be brought to an 
end. 

His purpose was efTcctually carried out by means of a 
message sent by Sikinnos to the Persian leaders ; andThemis- 
Mnctinf?()f ^o^^<)S ^^^ already aware, probably, that escape 
AriHtoiiicH without fighting was no longer possible, when he 
tokies atBal was suddenly sunmionedfrom the council to speak 
ittmu ^1^]^ jjjg Ql^l opponent, who had just crossed over 

from Egina. Leaving his colleagues in fierce dissension, he 
loamt with intense satisfaction from Aristeides that the 
question of retreat was one which could no longer be discussed. 
Aristeides knew from his own knowledge that the Qxeek 
fleet was surrounded beyond all chance of escape. In few 
words Themistokles assured him that the movements of tho 
Persian fleet had been caused by the message sent from himself 
through Sikinnos ; but ho begged Aristeides to repeat before 
the council tidings which, coming from him, might be believed 
by them. Even thus the annoimcement was all but rejected 
as false, when a Tcnian vessel, deserting from the Persian 
fleet, CHtubliKhed the fact beyond doubt. 

Such is tho story told by Herodotos of the meeting of tho 
two antagonists. The fact may bo received without hesita- 
NarratiTo of ^^^^ '* ^^^^ ^^ Plutarch be right, Herodotos is alto- 
iiurodotoB gcther mistaken in representing Aristeides as a 
man who breaks his banishment and faces the risk Involved 
in violating the sentence passed on him. Herodotos did not 
know that the decree of banishment had been cancelled at the 
prayer of Themistokles himself ; but there were others, among 
them the rhetorician Isokrates, who knew nothing of any mes- 
sage sent by Themistokles to the Persian conmiandenb 

The latter had landed a large force on the islet of Pfeyt- 
taloia, which Ues at tho can tern end of the narrow strait between 
the island of Salaniis and the opposite coast of Attioa. In 
this narrow strait tho battle was to be fought, and the men on 
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the islet were to be the executioners of snch of the defeated 
Greeks as might venture to land upon it. The fight ended, 
Battle of ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ numbers in a confined space it 
8***"^ could scarcely fail to end, in inextricable confusion 
for the Persian host ; and in the midst of the frightful turmoil 
which followed the effort to retreat, Aristeides, landing a large 
force of heavy armed troops on Psyttaleia, slew every one of 
the Persians who were upon it. With this terrible massacre 
the battle, which effectually quelled the courage of Xerxes, 
came to an end. (b.o. 480.) 

In the following year (b.c. 479) Aristeides was among the 
strategoi or generals, who were to prosecute the war on land. 
„ ^. , The task was not an easy one. The Persian com- 

Election of i,,i. /*,., ,, 

Ariuteides as mander held out proffers which must, he thought, 
general ^^ irresistibly tempting to the Athenians ; and the 
Spartans were besieging the Athenians with entreaties to 
persist manfully in defence of the common cause. The 
replies of the Athenians to their enemies and their allies are 
said to have been suggested by Aristeides. They are full of 
beauty and spirit, but they are far from being consistent with 
the history of previous or of subsequent events. 

In the memorable battle fought near Plataia the Make- 
donian chief or king plays the part which Aristeides had 
Conference played before that of Salamis. Going by night 
don^^^l^ to the quarters of the Athenian generals, he tells 
Aiexandroa them that Mardonios had made up his mind to 

^^4*^1 4'Yft^ 

Athenian fight on the coming day, but that even if he should 

2^g2Sjf" ^^ ^^ attack, it would be their wisdom to remain 

Kc. 479 where they were, as the Persian supplies were all 

bat exhausted. ' If the war end,* he added, ' as ye would 

have it, remember to deliver me also. I am Alexandres the 

Makedonian.' Aristeides at least cotQd not have needed this 

announcement. He must have remembered the man who 

but a little while ago had appeared in Athens as the envoy 

of Mardonios and had then urged submission to Xerxes as 

jealously as he now urged the duty of a persevering resistance. 

Learning from Aristeides that the decisive struggle must 
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be bcgnn in a few hours, the Spartan general Fansanias, we tt^ 
told, begged Aristeides and his colleagues to change places with 
Aiieired ^^™' ' You,* he Said, * have encountered these Per- 
rhanges in slons at Marathon and know their method of fight- 

of *thTA the- ^^' ^^® ^^® ^"^ ^® ^^^^ experience, for no Spartan 
niang and has yet been engaged with the Medes.* The story 
goes on to say that Aristeides eagerly carried 
out, at the prayer of Pausanias, an arrangement which he 
had earnestly desired, yet scarcely dared to propose ; that 
Mardonios, becoming aware of the change, likewise altered 
the disposition of his troops ; that, seeing this, Pausanias 
returned to his former ground, and that, the Persians being 
brought back to their old position, they were again just as 
they had been before the conference with Aristeides. In other 
words, whether the report be true or not, the incident is as 
superfluous as are others which we have already had to 
notice (pp. 42, 90, 92, 100, 101). 

But the story is a manifest fiction. Spartans had fought 
with Persians at Thermopylai, at Artemision, and at Salomis, 
Manifest nn- and in each place they had conquered, for, if we 
tra!*t\vorthi- foUow the traditional narrative, the strufrerle at 

ncss of tnc . °" 

tale Thermopylai was for them a splendid victory. 

But the picture is also a fiction with a purpose, which the 
author has done his best to conceal. His wish was to glorify 
Athens by making Pausanias admit the superiority of the 
Athenian forces ; but if he had said that the Spartans fought 
on the left wing, the story would have found its way to 
Sparta, where it would have been received with a storm of 
indignation. By bringing the Spartans back to their former 
position before the fight begins, this danger would be avoided. 
Few Spartans would hear the tale, and as it left untouched 
the fact for which alone they would care, they would not 
think it worth while to bestow much thought upon it. The 
story therefore described the changes as effected during the 
night, and none but the Athenians would be any the wiser 
for it. 

In thia great battle Ansteideft -woa \S[i<i^ot>Ccii\^»ft«t ^\ 
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men who sncceecled in convincing the Persians that the task 
of conquering the Western Greeks was hopeless. If he needed 
Military ®' wished for military glory, he had it to the 
glory and full. From this time onwards his conduct is 
career of marked by a wisdom and prudence equal to his 
Aristeides high-mindedness. By his advice the Plataians 
were declared autonomous, or, in other words, were freed 
from all connexion with the Boiotian Confederacy; and 
eighty talents were bestowed on them from the spoil to 
enable them to celebrate fitly the annual commemoration 
feast, to keep up the tombs, and to build a temple to Athene. 
"With Themistokles Aristeides acted in perfect harmony. It is 
not indeed likely that he would be attracted by the plan (which 
beyond doubt suggested itself to Themistokles) of abandon- 
ing the old Athens altogether, and estabHshing the city at 
the great harboiu: of Peiraieus. A measure so revolutionary 
could scarcely be expected from such a man ; but he would 
be perhaps even more determined than Themistokles himself 
that Athens should be enabled to maintain her independence 
effectually, not merely against th© attacks of foreign enemies, 
but against the jealousy of any Greek states. 

This independence could, imder the conditions of ancient 
life, be secured only by adequate fortifications; and the 
Means for raising of these works without provoking the 
securing the interference of Sparta was a difficult and delicate 
denc^of task, with which he knew that Themistokles was 
Athens pre-eminently qualified to deal. But although the 

sagacity and subtlety which marked the action of Themis- 
tokles would have been looked for in vain from Aristeides, 
the latter was zealous and eajmest in the support of his 
colleague. Without such support and hearty co-operation, the 
embassy of Themistokles to Sparta must have failed; and 
Aristeides deserves all the credit due to the man who saved 
Athens from such a calamity. 

But the thoroughness with which he had learnt the 
lessons taught by the events of his political life was shown 
in the constitutional changes which of his own free will he 
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came forward to propose towards the end of his eaiMT. 
These events had all tended to give a vast impulse to HbB 
Foiiti growth of democratic feeling. They had brooi^ 

reforms of continually into greater prominence the nsval 
-^'*^'*" multitude (p. 117), for whom at first he hadfeh no 
great liking ; and it was impossible to keep the men ^o had 
had the chief share in winning the victories which shattered 
the fleets of Xerxes contented with the measure of prestige 
secured to them by the Kleisthenean constitution. 

By that constitution all Athenian citizens had receired 
the right of voting in the election of magistrates, and their 
judicial education was insured by the arrange- 
1 11640 re> ments of the Dikasteria or jury courts, belonging 
'^'"^ to the Heliaia (p. 66). But the members of the 

fourth or Thctic class, which comprised the great majority 
of Athenians, was still ineligible for the archonship. This 
restriction Aristeides now came forward to remove, b.c. 467; 
and for doing* this he had two reasons. The first was the 
desire of doing justice to a large body of men who had 
showed themselves deserving of confidence. The issue of 
the confiict with Persia had, according to the emphatic asser- 
tion of Herodotos, been determined solely by the energy and 
self-sacrifice of the whole body of Athenians ; and the con- 
viction had forced itself on Aristeides that there was no excuse 
for excluding from the highest offices of the state even the 
poorest of the citizens who had done their duty bravely and 
steadily in that supreme struggle. It must, however, he 
remembered that he was simply abolishing a restriction; 
and the poor were not often elected merely because they 
were eligible. His second reason was the discovery that the 
fimctionH of the archons had been gradually reduced to the 
level of the capacities of ordinary citizens ; and where this 
was the case, it was quite certain that ordinary citizens 
would sooner or later be declared capable of discharging 
tluun. In truth, we can scarcely doubt that h^ was prepared 
fur tho further change which «ivo\Ad dfttwrait^A the election 
of the arohons by lot> tihowg\i Yie musX. ^\. xJci^^asafe >Basis. 
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have foreseen that this change would inevitably overthrow 
the predominance of the court of Areiopagos (p. 12). 

Ten years before he carried this reform, Aristeides had 
taken the most prominent part in the formation of the great 
Fonnation I^^^i^wi Confederacy (B.C. 477), which had for its 
tL^u!1 non ^^J®^* ^® extinction of Persian supremacy within 
fcdenoy* ^^ limits of the Continental and Sporadic Hellas 
B.c.4n ^^ 72). This confederacy was rendered possible 

only by the naval power of Athens; and Aristeides must 
have been well aware that, if it had rested with himself, 
that power would never have been developed, and that the 
result would in all likelihood have been, not the defeat of 
Xerxes, but his complete success. This consciousness would 
only make him, now that this naval supremacy was estab- 
lished, the more resolute in doing all that he could to enable 
Athens and the whole Hellenic world to derive the utmost 
benefits from it. The conduct of Sparta had been such as 
to repel, in a special degree, the Asiatic Greeks. Notoriously 
in the case of Pausanias, and not in this case only, Sparta had 
shown itself incapable of maintaining its authority over its 
own servants. It was generally behindhand in giving aid, 
.when aid was most urgently needed; and as a maritime 
power, Sparta was miserably inefficient. But only a man- 
time power could deal with the affairs of the Asiatic Greeks, 
who, almost immediately after the great victories which 
virtually closed the war with Xerxes, entreated Aristeides 
to admit them into direct relations with Athens. 

It was, in truth, abundantly clear that the Greek world 
was now divided into two sections, the one gravitating to 
ReiAtiTe Sparta as the land power, the other to Athens as 
potion of having the command of the sea. But Athens 

Athena ana " /v. ^ ^ • /« 

Sparta could not yet afford to give any wanton onence to 

Sparta; and therefore we cannot put faith in the story told 

by Plutarch, that it was by the direct suggestion of Aristeides 

himself that some Ionian vessels attacked the ships of 

Pausanias in the harbomr of Byzantion, and thus made a 

reconciliation between Athens and Sparta impossible. 

10 
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Bnt although this tale looks like a fiction, H u iin« 
doubtcdly true that when a Spartan conunisBion came out to 
Pamiro rn- Biipcrficde PauBanias, they were met by ft deter- 
idfltanmi of tnincd passive resistance where they had looked 
If.^.tt'" for ready submismon ; and their wiUidntwia from 
Biiarta ^ gg| j jj^ which they had not the power of infor- 

cing their own decrees, left the confederacy of the Ainalie 
Greeks with Athens an accomplished fact. They made, 
indeed, a virtne of necessity hy affecting satis&ction in the 
thought that Athens was willing to carry out a task niiidi 
for themselves had become irksome and costly. 

The arrangement of the conditions for this new eon- 

federacy was a work imposed on Aristeides. The matter 

Obiectnof needed carcfnl handling. The purpose of the con- 

tho Julian federacy was not merely self-defence. The Peraiatt 

•racy p^^^j. y^^^ ^^ ^^ rooted out, at all events from the 

western half of Lesser Asia, and this task might involve the 
active warfare of many years. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to fix the amonnt of contributions in ships, money, and 
men, to be provided by each member of the confsdezatioii in 
support of the common cause. 

The sum total of the assessment on the allies, fixed by 
AriHtcidos, amounted to 400 talents, bnt of the items which 
^^ ^ composed it we know nothing; that it was accepted 

nif'iit of as ju8t and equitable to all, we may leaaonaMy 
Ariateidwi j^^^^ ^j,^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^jj^^ ^j^g management of the 

fund was intrusted to officers called Ilellenatamiai, or 
treasurers, elected by the allies generally, who met on temis 
of i)erfect equality in the sacred island of Deloe. 

The disputes, jealousies, and changes which subsequently 
affected this confederation do not belong to the life oi 
Snbseqnent Aristeides. It was impossible for him to foart' 
thcfcon-'' ^^'® *^ starting the part which would be played 
federation \)y Rome or many of the ABiatic Greeks, or tliAt 
Athens would be compelled to insist on perseverance in war, 
when her allies had grown weary of active exertion. For the 
Athenians, when this change came, there was no altemathre. 
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They were compelled, if they regarded their own safety, to 
finish the enterprise which they had taken in hand ; and as 
the allies generally could not be trusted for hearty support in 
this work, it became necessary to transfer the treasury of the 
confederation from Delos to Athens. Aristeides was, according 
to one tradition, still living when the transference took place, 
and pronounced it imjust as well as inexpedient. The state- 
ment may be true ; but we may be sure that he could not 
have wished to leave in the hands of unwilling or faithless 
allies the power of wrecking that maritime empire of Athens, 
on which the safety and freedom of the whole Greek world 
depended. 

This was, seemingly, the last task in the useful and 
honourable life of Aristeides. He died, it would seem, about 
Death of eight or nine years after the establishment of the 
Aristeides, Delian Confederacy. But beyond this there is 
httle that we can accept without question from 
the stories related of his last days. Some said that he died 
at Athens, others that he fell fighting in battle somewhere on 
the coasts of the Black Sea. There seems to be a general 
agreement that he died in poverty, and the tale ran that 
he had not left money enough to pay even for his funeral. 
Assuredly he had not been so poor always. He could not 
have been elected archon had he not belonged to the 
wealthiest class of Athenian citizens. If^ as it is said, he 
was biuied at the public expense at Phaleron, the honour 
was fully deserved ; nor can much fault be found with the 
Athenians if they granted a large sum of money to his son 
and gave dowries for his daughters. 

But although the Athenian Eupatrids dealt gently with 
his reputation, there were not wanting some who called the 
Aiiegationi incorruptibility even of Aristeides into question; 
^ ^\' *^^ stories were told that he, too, being unable to 

against pay a heavy fine on a conviction for taking bribes, 
^^^^'^^^^^ made his escape to the land where Themistokles 
afterwards found a shelter, and that there he died. Between 
such tales and the tradition of his poverty there is a manifest 
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But althongh this tale looks like a fiction, it is US' 
doubtoilly true that when a Spartan commission came out to 
rswin* n^ supersede Pansanias, they were met by a deter- 
n!(tMiiiN> of mined passive resistance where they had looked 
i^nvksto*^ for ready submission ; and their withdrawal firom 
S{<«rta ^ g^jj jjj which they had not the power of infor- 

cin^ tlioir own decrees, left Uie confederacy of the Asiatic 
(« rooks with Athens an accomplished &uct. They made, 
iiulood, a virtue of necessity by affecting satis&ction in the 
thought that Athens was willing to carry out a task which 
for thomsolves had become irksome and costly. 

The arran^oiucnt of the conditions for this new con- 

fedoracy was a work imposed on Aristeides. The matter 

Obioota of i^otnlod careful handling. The pxurpose of the con- 

the iviuu foderacy was not merely self-defence. The Persian 

I racy j^^^^j. ^.^^g ^^ ^^ rooted out, at all events from the 

western half of Lesser Asia, and this task might involve the 
active wi\rfare of many years. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to lix the amount of contributions in ships, money, and 
iiion, to be provided by each member of the confederation in 
support of the coimiion cause. 

The sum total of the assessment on the allies, fixed by 
Aristoidos, amounted to 4G0 talents, but of the items which 
Tiio s.' composed it we know nothing ; that it was accepted 
niont of as just aud equitable to all, we may reasonably 
Anstc OS ^^^^^^ fiom the fact that the management of the 
fund was intrusted to oflicers called Hellenotamiai, or 
treasurers, elected by the allies generally, who met on terms 
of perfect equality in the sacred island of Delos. 

The disputes, jealousies, and changes which subsequently 
affected this confederation do not belong to the life of 
Subsequent Aristeides. It was impossible for him to fore- 
thfoou"' ^*^® ^^ starting the part which would be played 
foiieration l^y some or many of the Asiatic Greeks, or that 
Athens would be compelled to insist on perseverance in war, 
when her allies had grown weary of active exertion. For the 
AthenianBy when this change cMii.eiX\ieT^^«*"ekTxa vt^^^TDs^ioc^^x 
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The history of Thcmistokles is virtually the history no£ of 
Athens only but of the Greek world generally throughout tho 
BiRTiiflcance whole period of his career. The constitutional 
ofTheSijr' changes effected by Solon and subsequent ro- 
tokies formers were manifestly signs of a great quicken- 

ing in the political aspirations of the people, and pointed to 
a rapid growth in their powers of thought, which could, not 
fail to show itself in the rising of some one man of command- 
mg intellect and influence. 

Themistokles was a man who would have risen to 
eminence in any age or country. His resolute enthusiasm 
Bpeclal combined with a singular coolness in the adapta- 

quaiifl^ tion of mcans to ends, and with an intensity of 
Themis- conviction which never left him in any doubt of 
the'work'of *^® course to be pursued, fitted him more especially 
hit life for dealing with a supreme crisis such as that in 

"Which Athens fought not merely her own battle but that of tho 
"whole Western world. He had seen from the first what tho 
political growth of the Athenian people must be. He had 
learnt that Eupatrid ascendency was a thing of the past. Ho 
was aware of the changes which were needed to make the 
force of his coimtrymen adequate to the tasks which they 
might have to fulfil. He carried out their changes without 
flinching, and so when the time came he was ready to face 
with them the whole power of the Persian despot. 

The birth of Themistokles took place probably about 
B.G. 614, four years before the expulsion of Hippias from 
Athens. His father Neokles had, like Miltiades (p. 49), 
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inarriod a Thrakian woman, or, as some said, Earian ; bat 
ho could not, like Miltiades, boast of a descent from gods and 
Birth and heroes. There is, however, no sign that Themis- 
of Thcmbl ^okles bestowed any thought on the comparative ob- 
tokici Bcurity of his origin. The most marked character- 

istics of his boyhood were, we are told, a singular impetuosity 
(uid energy, wliich drew from his teachers the remark that 
his career was not likely to be insignificant, and that he 
would be something great, be it good or bad. 

But not much trust can be placed in details which lodL 
as if they might have been put together in after years. In- 
Ani^cdotosof Stead of joining in the amusements of his com- 
hfd boyhood paiiions he may have spent most of his time alone 
in making speeches to imaginary audiences; and he may, 
without greatly heeding them, have listened to the warnings 
of his father, who pointed to some worn-out galleys cast 
away on the sea- shore as emblems of the fate in store fi»r 
popular political leaders. Neokles might with equal chance 
of success have striven to quell his ambition by reminding 
him, as according to Eastern practice despots are reminded, 
that the greatest and mightiest must die like other men. 

Whatever may have been the precocity of Themistokles 
in childhood and youth, he was approaching the time of 
Themis- mature manhood before his genius shone out in its 
talkies at the full lustre. He had reached, it would seem, his 
iiumtiion, twenty-fourth year when he fought along with his 
490 u.c. xi\Ql Aristeides in the battle of Marathon, although 
there is no reason for supposing that he was, like Aristeides, 
the general of his tribe. That he was deeply impressed by 
this memorable fight is beyond doubt ; that his countrymen 
generally understood the nature of the impression made on 
him is by no means so clear. 

The story is again told that after the battle he withdrew 
himself from his usual society. It is added that being 
questioned about it, he replied that the trophy of Miltiades 
would not let him sleep. It is for more likely that he was 
cocupied with the causes of tla© Btruss\eV)a»xLV\!Ocv>iJti^T«s^\A 
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thus for achieved. Assuredly, he did not envy Miltiades as 
a general whose exploits on the field could not be surpassed, 
nu conduct ^® ^^ probably more struck by the raising of the 
after the white shield than by any occurrences in the battle 

itself or even by its issue. That signal was for him 
the key to all that had passed since the expulsion of Hippias, 
or even for some time before it. The general conviction of 
the Athenians was that the defeat at Marathon was the end 
of the contest with Persia. Themistoklcs felt assured that 
they were utterly mistaken, and that his own work lay in 
preparing his countrymen and the Greek cities generally for 
the fiercer struggle which must finally decide the issue. 

Seven years later, the ostracism of Aristeidcs (p. 118) 
left Themistokles without a rival at Athens. That ostracism 

was meant, as we have seen, to serve as a protest 
thcoHtra- against the policy which sought to repress the 
tri3e«cm tiie ^^^^^ developement of the city ; and in the carrying 
life of The- out of the counter policy Themistokles displayed 

a gemus which had never been approached by 
any Greek statesman and which has rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed by statesmen of any country or age. That through- 
out the career which began practically with the banishment 
of his rival he strove to advance the true interests of his 
country, has never been disputed ; but his services to Athens 
are not impaired, even if it be proved that he was resolved 
by furthering those interests to secure also his own greatness. 
He started with a bare competence ; he became wealthy, 
or, as some would have it, amassed even an enormous 

fortune. We shall see, later on, what may be the 

of The- value of the stories which have gathered round 

"'**®^*' this tradition. They may be taken as proving 

that the character of Themistokles was by no means perfect ; 

but the same judgement may be passed on Oliver Cromwell, 

or Warren Hastings, or CUve ; and of these three the last 

niflered under precisely the same charges which blackened 

the reputation of Themistokles. The questions which we 

We to answer turn on the sources whence these charges 
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vnuw, on fJio iIpru^iifi which thny w^rw hiinmlnil Ut fiirMinr, 
iinil on l.hi> wpii'ht' to ho nltfiched to ihn tiihitttPlKtw Atiil 
oin'iiiiir.i.niiiifi.]it.y wiih whirh iht^y wnrn tir^Pil. 

hilt. Iho v(*nh'r(. rvcii of thn tiioni ndvprnci jinlf^nn off tho 
HoHiri^r Mr(>iir>n of hiM lifp Horn noi nfTi><*l. tho pii^timt drnwii of 
rMmrfiiif-r of '''"^ ''.V ^h(> hiMiot'ifui ThttrydidciH. Thin plcitirf) 
timmiIi (ixhihiln him riM fk ifuiti (>ii(1oW(h1 wiili A wotidnrftil 

fiiiiwii ii.v pownr of (HRrortiiti^ thn triif* mniioiiH or tlittiKN 
iiiH'viiMiM ^^^^1 ^.^1^ ^ nroniin^ly inhiilivit knowlpdf^ft of the 

nif'MiiP hy whif'h ttio woiMt roiiiplirfiiioiittiiii^ht t»fft itnrAVi>tl(Ml« 
tlo wMil. wo mo UtU\, f4tmi);ht to htn tiwtrk, wtiilft ypt, if he 
ph'MKiMt, hf< (Miiild i{i>(>p ihiit nifirk hiddmi fnrtii civpryotii*; 
find HO, whr>n Ai JMicidfR riuiin to tfdt him hpforp the liAttId of 
HmIiiiimm thfit iho (trr>i»l< fh>pt wfiR PiitT >iitidnd heymid nil 
poMKiliiliiy of pHrnpfi, hi> coidd fitiRwrr rfdmly thfil the doml* 
lock Wfin orio onliroly of hin own mnkinij (p. VM)), With 
thp lifp luid ('hf< pxploiiH of Miich n mnn popnlfir fntiny wotdd 
pooii ho hiiKy, impnlin^; |,(i him riimlitioR pciin'oly to he l(H>ke(1 
for in 11 himiiui hoiiiff. 'riio holiof ^rnw up thnt he knew 
ovory rili/i>n of AihciiH hy tiiuiio; fMid in tho time of Arintn- 
^fimiM florodnioM hitd f;ivMi thfir niimlior nn IMMMM) (p. H7)« 
'I'hiK ydidoM fniPH on to toll iiM tliiit hy hin fiHioninhhi^ n]i]ire- 
hf'iMinii find fnrf>fM|;lit ho wfi-f* onrihlod to form the trtiORl 
jiiil'ii'incnl of osiMtin^c thififrn find without Mdhomennleidntlon 
to tnii>(-M>;i tho fiitiiro, wliilo yot no nifin witR ever more free 
fioni the fdiilliiirdy tf>inpf>r wliioh hopoFi to mnkn itp for WAtlt 
of oxpr>iir>nrf> find of thoiifrfii )iy nififfi dfi^h nnd lirAveryf 

'rhr<rf> WMM. in Hhort. no luiphri/fird Vfilofir in ThendntokleN, 
whoFif chfiiMrtor wf>Kliniild iitlcilv iniMooncoive if wenttrihiited 
I'niiM'ii td hini flio fwiiifidmoo of fin nntrfiined Atiil ifn- 
Ti.'miM.'' p«'tiiniiM niind. No fnnti. wo nrr ARftitredt ever htu\ 
'"^'"-' n inni'fi rtfnrly dofinod policy, find no tMAtl OOlfhl 

infnf-ro hi't pnliry with tnoro JiiniifioiiH porf«nnr«ivenenii« ]hit 
'riif>niir:t(thlf>H did not oIiooro fdwfiyR ro to ififoroe H) Aflll 
tliorpfdin fit. fi timo whf'ii it wfi-R inipoRRihIe to wehl into one 
ooiMpfU'l. JMidy fi.n finny nifido np of mm Ahiioiit fAtftlly 
d(>(i( i'lit. in powoiH of comhiniition find coheniunf 1m WM 
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compelled to take many a step which to those who served 
under hinn might seem to have little or no justification in 
law. If he knew what was good or hurtful for them better 
than they knew themselves, he would not allow technical 
or legal scruples to withhold him from measures which must 
be carried out at once and decisively or not at aU. 

The victory at Marathon had been preceded by a tedious 
and uninteresting contest with the Eginetans. The result 
War he- ^^^ Athens was as unsatisfactory and humiliating 
At?** d *® *^* ^^ *^® struggle with Megara for the pos- 
Egina, session of Salamis in the days of Solon (p. 5). 

491 B.C. p^j. xhemistokles it must have been especially ex- 
asperating to see that Athens could not hold her own against 
the inhabitants of a petty island close to their own great 
harbour with any fleet of her own raising, and that she must 
be the suitor of a Dorian city before she could confront them 
with an adequate force (p. 118). Even thus the Athenians 
Were defeated, losing foiur ships with their crews. 

These failures and rebufifs removed all hesitation from 
the mind of Themistokles. The battle of Marathon had 
Besointion shown him how much the army of a single 
ofThemi^ Hellenic city (for Athens had here been aided 
vetopethe only by the one thousand allies from Plataia) 
^Ter of could do against the loose discipline and weaker 
Athena zeal of barbarian troops. The lack of success in 

the war with the Eginetans convinced him that the most 
urgent need for Athens was the developement of her maritime 
power. Henceforth the naval greatness of Athens became 
the one end on which all his efforts were concentrated. This 
determination widened, no doubt, the gulf which at this 
time separated him from Aristeides, and may have con- 
tributed to bring about the banishment of the latter. How- 
ever this may have been, the event was one on which 
Themistokles was not likely to waste any vain regrets. 

His business was to prepare for the storm which he knew 
was coming. It was to the last degree unlikely that the 
yoimg Persian king Xerxes should abandon the design on 



\i\\ rirVRfl r»P fUtPRK RTATKS\fF.N 

whi/'h fiiH rHthf>r f>nrr»ioR }inrt nnl hifl }if>nrfc; nml fch^ fnilitrA 
of fhf* Alli/'riifiriK in Mif> r-onfortf. wifh fh^ ^<^irl^tAnN wmiM 
Anti'-irm riirriisfi him wilh nn irrr>HiMt.ft>lft nr^rirrif>ni frrr pre- 
tior.-f.fn pnririt' In Muuiuidor i)it* irrirriMiRiirnMv rrifiTA ffiT* 
•Inn wnr rrii'tnl'U* jwiw<»p of fli/* f'^rninrr (1f»Rp(»t. If« ft/mM 
n.fl<;fir<» Mi^rri Ihnt. Hiin rriii;)itv powor woiiM hfi (\\rM^f,4*i\ 
f»flp^/*inlly nj^tinHf. MK'rrm/'lv/»w. 

TJi^ irrip'ilH^» (f'whn Ui IVr»:infi f'Ofi/pif»qf in VmrtipP, if WA 

pfif, fw'uh^ Mi'» sfr«rii;o fnl/» of iUo Kr-ytliinfi ftXpwllH^m ftf 

Imr/'ioK ^p. OJ), Iifwl r'orri0 fpoiii t.hfif (rWfl ftlt- 

MJpjii '.»"'' p'-li'-n tyrnnt.. i-fiMor fiifl nnvif'fh t.h« rniKiy jrrrt- 

fhoif r.-...:t j,.,.f^ ,,p ji,,. P/.r.-.inFi U'mf* }mi\ fakofl «hftpf» AN A 

rl/'finifA /irif) /'rliorfof ^clifrnr*. f'Vorri ffippinn hlH MiiTKpn 
\u\(\ lofirrit. fhnt. Uk* only oppo^ilion ronlly t<ry )m fmirefl mniii 
/•orrio from Afh/«rK. Oinf fho A^h^ninnH nUnw wr»rA I^Kinninff 
fo fr.ol M»fii fh/'y w/«n» in Hufy hoimrl to (^rinrrl mit thftir frwn 
int<*n>sfH only f>1l^ t)t/ir.fi of th^ wlioI#» ff^|l^nlf> rao^. Ami thAt 
if fli/'ir ^<iKt^n/•^ foiihl l^^ ov/'n'omf», Mi/» fyrrriAn nin,i4*n firniM 
ho dofilf vviMi fiM i^'olrilofl iiniN wiiirli wmijfl nPVf^ (*tmt\nn^ 
por.«i*:fonfly f<» nrro^f Mio projfr^Pfl of f.||f» FVrftiATI ArrriN. (>f 
flK'Kri fMC^N Iho rr'>:iill.M f»f fwo f>mf»Mc;Hir»A wiit fpnrn Ath^rifl Uf 
\rin]A\t'rnor, /pp. fr./, Tifo fiirniMliorl fimpl*» ^vi^^rlf f ; ami th^if 
rr-fii-nl h' roct'tvt* HippiMM nK n frihrif Hry <rf ^h^ IVrmATi kin^ 
hnt], 'nn\t't'(], h^^n »lr^;wly (n'ni#wl ftH n virhlft) (1fX^lArAti<ifl (4 
wnr. 

HMpfrily for AMi/'O'!, i)u* (if.lrncUw of ArfHt'f>if1<>N Iftft Up 
'\')it*fni'\iik]f'f\ fin inflrtrnr-o prri/'Hr'nlly linrr|?|K»Pi«w1 ; AfHl InI 
r Mii» 'if M:f"l Iho ktli/irt. iriforv'jil wlii^li yt*i rr>TriAinA<1 b(»fr^e 
^/MM.'m,'' **•" '='-'"""'l VoT-'nni InvM^ion to RTifrj^ly t,hA^^fi«i^n- 
'"'■'■■ M/'-i wlil/li Mtill f liroMfori/'/| rli^nRf^r, if n<ft TifttAr 

ruin, h i-: ^ni/l flinf finririff Mio yonr whl^ll pT^cMMl Ih6 
KMpr^roo thiM'fflo 'I li/?fii.;t.ol<|/'^! wm« Affh/^ Kptmjmffl^ 
(\i. ''.I;; luif. MlHi/Miff}i lii^: fiK/.rMon« wotiM ^l^ rf>(1/itiblMl with 
fho M'hlili'irMil powrT Mmm; foiin^fl. if. iM not, li|(^ly UlAt h* fKnf 
for fli/> V\n\t I'ufto nriff-(] Mt/> n<l/>fFfion <if f>hA ^AAi meMnTM 
wlii/'h Ht/' ot\-:U\ r^Fl/|/'r^<l ftM'hvMnry. ff Afhf>nfl WAA fMllly !• 
hr» jMiriirnotinf. nf. ^'fn, fho f/fiinflftfioTif« /if h^r tmpTMnt^tff fniMl 
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v. 

^ laid not on the shores of the open bay of PhalSron, to 
^^ east of the promontory of Mounychia, but in the fortifica- 
tion of the three natural harbours included in the great haven 
^f Peiraieus. 

That time was given even for such preparations as were 

^tually made was the result only of accident. The indigna- 

^ tion of Dareios at the defeat of his hosts on the field 

postpone- of Marathon had awakened in him a burning de- 

flerce^' *^^ sire for vengeance : but his order for an expedition 

struggle on a vastly larger scale was suspended first by the 

revolt of Egypt, then by his own death, and lastly 

by the delays caused by Xerxes, who held that success must 

depend on the mere multipUcation of numbers. 

Meanwhile Athens was growing, almost daily, richer and 
stronger. The proceeds of the silver mines of Laureion, the 
Proceeds of southernmost district of Attica, were adding largely 
ndnes of ' *® ^®' internal resources ; and the method in which 
LAureion this revenue was applied seemed in the eyes of 
Themistokles to imply a narrowness of vision bordering on 
blindness. Before the days of Solon feuds and factions had 
been too busy to leave time for working this source of wealth ; 
nor is there evidence that any use was made of it during the 
tyranny of the Peisistratidai. But a new impulse had been 
given to enterprise by the reforms of Kleisthenes, and the 
mines had been made to yield a sum which furnished yearly 
ten drachmas to every Athenian citizen. 

This petty profit Themistokles induced the Athenians to 
forego; and if we take the number of the citizens as not 
Employ- greater than that which it had been in the days 
mentofthis of Aristagoras (p. 87), three hundred thousand 
Themis- drachmas were added to the funds available for 
tokies strengthening the city both by land and sea. By 

the advice of Themistokles this money was devoted to the 
building of two hundred ships to be employed against the 
Eginetans. Such was the nominal plea put forward for a 
measure which was to have consequences reaching iumieasur* 
ably farther ; and Herodotos might, therefore, well say thai 
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neither were they scared by the great perils which were 
coming on their country. 

That Themistokles made use of these oracles to farther his 
own plans, nay, that he had much to do even with the form 
Themis- in which they were set forth, it is scarcely possible 
theiSiE^ian ^ doubt. His own mind was unalterably made 
oiacie up. He was well aware of the influences under 

which the Pythian priestess was in the habit of speaking 
(p. 50) : and he was the last man to hesitate in employing 
such influences in a crisis like the present. The general situa- 
tion was, of course, as well known at Delphoi as elsewhere, 
and the same precautions would be taken now as at other times 
to guard the credit of the Delphian god, whatever might be the 
issue. Nor would Themistokles have any objection to harsh 
and discouraging answers, so long as a single ray of light 
pointed in the direction in which he wished to guide his 
countrymen. 

Accordingly, of the two responses given to the Athenian 
messengers the first was black and pitiless enough. The 
counsel of the god was that they should leave their 
Delphian homes and flee away. Fire and war, hastening 
'*"P**°** thither in a Syrian chariot, would soon lay their 
city low, and wrap its temples in flames. Down the walls of 
their shrines the big drops were even now streaming, as they 
trembled for fear, and the black blood was pouring from their 
roofs for the sorrow that was coming. The answer woundup 
with the charge, * Go ye from my holy place and brace up 
your hearts for the evil.' This last phrase was ambiguous, 
and designedly so ; but it was probably meant to be under- 
stood in the sense which the words seem most naturally to 
beajr. 

The messengers were dismayed; but they were not to 
be allowed to leave Delphoi without something more than 
The second words of such terrific import. A Delphian named 
resf/onae Timon advised them to take olive branches and 
try the oracle once more ; and for this encouragement Timon 
bad in all likelihood already received his recompense from 
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destroying the children of women. The words do not mean 
this. If they had been spoken of as, the priestess would 
certainly have said " Salamis the wretched," not " Salamis 
the divine,*' if the people of the land were doomed to die there. 
They are spoken not of ns bat of our enemies. Arm then for 
the fight at sea, for the fleet is your wooden wall.' 

With these words he gained his point ; and he gained it 
by the same means which enabled Eleisthenes to bring about 

the expulsion of the Feisistratidai (p. 60). Theinis- 
empioyed by tokles would be no more troubled by scruples than 
SSSw? for Kleisthenes, and would therefore be at least as ready 
obtaining to avail himself of so convenient an instrument. 

Whether oracles, portents, and prodigies had any 
real power over his commanding mind, we have no means of 
determining : but of such power there is little sign or none. 
His career as related by Herodotos is in the closest agreement 
with the judgement passed on him by Thucydidos ; and as 
described even by the earlier historian, every feature in his 
character points to the mental condition of a much later and 
less credulous age. The answers from Delphoi serve in his 
case only to illustrate the mode in wliich he guided the 
religious prejudices or convictions of his countrymen. He 
will not allow them to swerve from the path in which alone 
he sees hope and safety; but he is compelled to obtain a 
sanction from the ambiguous phraseology of a Delphian 
priestess prompted, it would seem, by himself. The results 
which he achieved are sufficient proof that, apart from such 
encouragements, he employed arguments more akin to those 
of Perikles forty or fifty years later, and that he must have 
impressed on his countrymen the abiding vitality of Athens 
Bo long as she continued in her own proper path. The mental 
and religious condition of his time threw these arguments 
into the background ; but beyond doubt he realised the future 
success of Athens against Persia as clearly as Perikles saw 
that Athens must come out triumphant in the struggle with 
Sparta and the Dorian Greeks, if only she would follow his 
counsels. 



110 LIVICB OF OnnnK BTATBBICail 

A story 1h told that it wai for a time doulitAU whother \h$ 
Athetiiiins would tiiko as thoir ohiof loader TbemlfftokleB or 
jcitdtion of ail ()l)Hoiiro ooinpotitor, whom Themlitbklei bribod 
VZuM *" withdraw Iub ohiim. We oannot Mudly bring 
tftiiitiriti ourHolvoH to boliovo tliat tlie Atheniiuu would ibiM 
iiiiporil tho Hafoty of thoir city and of all Hellas byintniAting 
thu Huprcitio oouitnand to a man of whom wo bavo hoard 
nothing boforo and novor hoar anything again: and wo ohaU 
Hoo in tho caHo of ThoniiHtokloH himself bow UtUo tmot iff 
HomethuoH to bo ))lacod in thoHO storioi of bribory and oor- 
ruption. Tho AthonianH oould soaroely bo blind to tbo folly 
or rathor tho madnoHH of making a wrong oboioo in mob a 
criHiH. 'J'ho black cloud of uivaHion was drawing noftror and 
ncaror, and tho dangurH noaror homo were beooming mora 
and moro throatoning. liy placing tliemaelvoi nndor tho 
guidanco of TheniiHtoklori tho Athoniani imnirod tbaiv own 
sujironiaoy in IIoUhh; but fur the prosent their titlo WM 
not only not rocogniHud in many quarters, it WM openly 
rcpudiatod. 

Tho city, which waH ready to AimiHh a fleet of two hundred 
fihipH or moro, might fairly h>ok to oxeroiae command at mm; 
cirtticiu but in tho congroHH at tho Corinthian iithmua tho 
luA^lhu.' ^^^i^'" declared bluntly that if they eonld not bo 
l>^i>'< nndor Hpartan ruin, thny would dimolvo tho oaa« 

fodcracy, and tho tbrcat inipliod in this declaration oonld not 
fail to 1)0 uudorHtood by all who hoard it. With gonnino 
])atriotiKni tho AtboniauH withdrew a claim on whioh thoy 
]iiight with good roHHon havo iiiHiHtod. Thoy woro roody to 
f'oo thoir city burnt, thoir landH ravaged, and to bo thomiolvoo 
driven with thoir faniilioH into oxilo rather than Bulbr tho 
ill-comontod fabric of Hellenic Hociety to fall Utterly to piooOl* 
Jo otbor quartern they had but littlo to hope fbr and yoiy 
iiuicb to loar. Kven in Hparta thoy oould look fbr no onthtt* 
hiaHin; and from the eitioH to the north of Attioft thoy hid 
(bo gravoHt cauHo for tj.pprohonHion. It was buttooUkolydMl 
hero the invadorH would nioet with little reaiatattOO OV 
oven if they wuro not welcomed with open 
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From days now ancient, Fhenlcion influence had made 
itself felt in the Boiotian land, and we are perhaps unable to 
Condition of determine how largely a Phenician element may 
Boioiia have affected the blood of the population. The 

extraction of history &om mythical traditions is generally a 
dangerous process ; but tales which speak of the importation of 
Phenician letters and writing by Kadmos, the founder of 
Thebes, cannot be misunderstood. The very name of this 
city carries us away to the Eastern world. The legends of 
Dionysos and of Pentheus point to a fierce struggle between 
the old rehgion and the orgiastic rites of Syrian worship ; 
and Phenician names in Boiotian mythology, wliich have 
assumed a wonderfully Hellenic look, have undergone in 
reality but a slight disguise. Kadmos is no more than the 
Semitic Kedem, (the East), carried to Erev, Europe, (the West). 
Their son is Melikertes, the Phenician Melkarth, who is known 
also as Palaimon, a name which again is as nearly as possible 
a translation of Baal Hamon. It is clear therefore that the 
waves of Phenician enterprise broke mainly on the Boiotian 
coast; and it was in the Boiotian land that Xerxes was 
received not merely with indifference but with a vehement 
enthusiasm. 

The Argives of the Peloponnesos ^leclared their intention of 
remaining neutral, because, as descended from Perseus the 
father of Perses, the progenitor of the Persians, 
the Thebans they did not care to interfere in a strife in which 
and Argircs ^^jjeir kinsmen on either side were antagonists. But 
in Thebes and elsewhere Medism, as it was called (p. 18G), 
assumed another and more virulent form ; and this vehement 
desire for Persian rule marked for the most part the noble 
families in whose hands the main body of the people became 
merely passive instruments. The very depth of the anti- 
Hellenic feeling manifested by these Eupatrid chiefs may 
probably be taken as evidence that they were not altogether 
Hellenic in blood themselves. 

The chief danger therefore was that Persian invasion 
might thrust itself in hke a wedge between the lands to the 
11 



142 i^vf^iN Off (mmm mrArnHHKn 

Niiutli Mul iUti tmriU of iUti luAnilttn himhr^ Mi4 m tvlppU 4tnd 
imrtilyiiti i\itun hotli. Tim AU^utui tiUUttn ($t ThtmtAy WMVf 

tuibUnt jit^rxhn; mi iUui imir irttnmmummmwwGWPm 

hy i\th t^llrtlt^tii tntrimtiiiM n.(lilMin»ii(l liy UiA IftttW (O tlM AtllUft' 
irtiiM lilwii ft vif/oroiiH nUn<l ^iioiiiil \m mmltt ^nimi Hm \mX' 
httrUut 111 ilin iliLti(/iTroitfi (IdllldM iUritiinU whi«h Um JPMMfei 

worh»i iiti wii.v iifUi tlui Mia. 

Hi(<!}i ftti Mtfi iUt^y would miififtrti witli il»#(r ntaiiMt 
Ntrriiff/tli ; l;iit iUtiy tuiufi^ntuMi p\t%Ut\y tlmt thair ^•df^l^hiMl 
ru T^^;::><i |H/^.itioti riiiidfirdil it tin)M>(4r«ililif £[«r Ui4»fH i0 hold 
li«ih |,te,pie t^i,,,,^ j/rouinl witluiut larj^i* liolpfrom ih#ir f f 6ll4mkl 
l4lii^.f<ilU. HutIi aiil rftiliit{/iluiin, th«y IfiUMiwmUf^th^Mfet/ 
liy inultitif/ n rov^^niiiil with tlui Vt^mMi kit}f(, Ml4 thfal e^§' 
fiiuit woiild iti fill lilidlilio'id 4!oifiptil tiumi i<i ti|](# ftA fMtivtf 
part ft^^ititmt tlwrntt whom tlioy would iulhift«>ly pfofof Ui }l#lp« 

1'hfi 'rhotitiftlifin pa;:ft t,fTtun\H}^ itlottf; wlutth A rOtt4 ll(r#)to}M# 
to thd <i4t<nL of JiVM tutli^Pi, in iiowh^rn ttiofA Uilltl tWOIltj 

ki^.4 ai u.t. vvxlLh. No \fttii tlMirifforn, it tiiiK^it wMhikV§ bOMI 
yrinL.c. n^. llioii|/ht, r;oiild h<i riiorit (m»iily fliAitltAlflodf A 
^'^^ iijMutao utid Athfiitmu form* of Um thmtMfid If^ 

lit^», or iK.uvily lirintui noMiorf^t WftH <UM|Nit<)hMl lU MM tO 
4f/;<ru]iv Uui <li^(iUi» Lhii ALImtIiJiui troofm h«iht^ mitnmiUUMI VjT 

'i hiioo^.LohUm. liitt 'rh4iuii«:toi(l^M with hifi H|»Ariftn eoHmmnit 

hi'M iL rof only n. fow dayr; ; mud in thft |Mf}mlftr fewdidoiW 
inuoy cJUit:*:;: Wi-tt} tifimituiul tt,e itM H,\ftt.iuUttUtWHi, 

'iliii taoiii F:tifii>h) tfthi, friLiiMtd in ftluiMT UftTf/r of PmhIaII 
|;ow(-f, ntnti\,tui iL to a wftrtiiiifj of thft MlUUMlottlMI M$t 

u,..,:^.nz v.t AiiTi!n.tidio», who aftntii'dd thom tlmif if ih&y r§* 

*vmul''.nKnt »'»"-"'*'d v/li^Mi th<\y w<ini, th<ty wimU bo tnuspM 
>!,<. i,a^4 iifid< r thti UiA of tluY iiiviwliuK ^umtM, Tho Otbff 

viTfcioti trtLfu^d It. to tliti ifion? ftWiHotmUfi ffittf illAt tbo fav* 
hfuituiR, infXtiui of inid'^rtnliitif/ thd ilutMiMMihld tAMk <irf ferotflg 
ili<iit wn;/ t)iroti(/h a d<diln whiih fi lutndful t$t ttmn 6(mld boU 
HLf/itina ffjyrituU, would LftUti, itA in fiu!t tluiy(li4 tAlMitlMWMUm 
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road through the Perrhaibian territory to the city of Gonnos. 
If this be so, the Athenians and Spartans feared, not that they 
might be trodden down by advancing hordes in Tempe, but 
that they might be taken in the rear when the army of Xerxes 
had worked its way to the south over the more westerly 
slopes of Olympos.* 

The Thessalians, thus deserted, passed absolutely under 
the power of the Aleuad chieftains, and, irritated probably 
inToinntary at the treatment which they had received, threw 
JheThlDaaL themselves heartily into the Persian cause. Thus 
Uan» before Xerxes had begun his westward march from 

Thermai, his messengers returned with the tidings that he 
was already virtual lord of all the Greek cities to the north 
of the borders of Attica. 

The whole of Thessaly was lost by the abandonment of 
Tempe and the fiEbilure to guard the Perrhaibian road to 
Unshaken Oonnos; but although Themistokles was not 
Kcm^ ^ likely to underrate the extent of this loss, he was 
tokies probably not greatly discouraged by it. He felt 

that the Phenician fleet was the backbone of the Persian 
power, and that nothing but a decisive encounter at sea 
could possibly break it. If their navy could be shattered or 
destroyed, the land forces would be left comparatively help- 
less. Still the invader must be resisted both by land and 
by sea; and the Medizing Greeks must be warned of the 
risks which they were running by joining the enemies of 
their country. 

We are told, therefore, that at the congress now gathered 
at the Isthmus the representatives of the allies, acting by 
Threats of *^® advice of Themistokles, pledged themselves, 
pnnishment in the event of their success in the war, to tithe 
theMediz- to the Delphian god the property or even the 
ing Greeks persons of those who joined the Medes. But we 
have to rememember that the confederates, eitlier now or 
later on, are said to have sworn that they would leave in 
ruins, as a memorial for all coming ages, the temples pro- 
Jkned and destroyed by the Persians ; and aft ^Yi^ ^<bTWM\fex«<is^ 
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of tliis oath was in later times called into question, the storf 
of the threatened tithing may be also not beyond sospicion. 
(Vvnpation But it is certain that after the abandonment (A 
pyili A^ Tempe the confederates resolved that a stand 
AxtcmUion should be made in the defile of Thermopylai, while 
their fleet should take up its position on the northemmoBfc 
Euboion coast, which from a temple of Artemis built on it 
was known as the Artemision. 

T)ie supreme conmiand of the naval force thus assembled 
was intrusted to the Spartan Eurybiades. The allies now, as 
I'n •rrru of before, made this an indispensable condition, which 
flwt^ind**" *^® Athenians, to their lasting credit, cheerfaUy 
anny accepted. The fleet reached Artemision with 

crews fully prepared for fighting, though perhapn not keenly 
eager for tho conflict. Two days later the Persian ships 
liove into sight; but according to the old tale the divine 
jealousy had already been at work to render the conditions 
of the stmggle somewhat more equaL A fearful storm, 
stirred up by the god Boreas, who had married the daughter 
of tho Atlicnian dragon-king Erechtheus, had dashed four 
hundred of their vessels on the iron-bound coast of Magnesia, 
and strewed the shore with rich spoils of gold and silver and 
tho costliest treasures of eastern art and luxury. On land 
the Persian king had been victorious at Thermopylai over 
Leonidas and his Spartans ; but the terrible cost of success 
wakened in him, it is said, grave misgivings of the final 
issue. 

Tho hopes of his admirals were higher than his own. 
These, we are told, were resolved that not a single Greek 
Attomiitto vessel sliould escape : and so while the main body 
GnHk^nopt ®^ '^^^"' ^^®* remained fiEicing the Greek ships oflf 
In the rear Artemision, a detachment of 200 Persian vessels 
was sent round tho eastern coast of Euboia to double tho 
southern promontory of Gcroistos and to take the Greek 
fleet in tho rear at Euripos. 

AVo have now to deal with a diflicult and suspicious 
aarmtivo, whish it would not. \>e neceaaarj w ^^Kss&asi^^x^^\, 
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it not a direct bearing on the conduct of Themistokles. That 
he was carrying ont his plans to the best of his power, we 

may be sure : but it is not less certain that he 
this attempt was hampered and thwarted at almost every step. 
Se^reek* The Persian squadron was sent round Geraistos 
fle«* at . on the very day on which the Persians first came 

in sight of the Greek fleet, and the latter, we are 
assured, had taken up their position at Artemision with the 
fall intention of fighting. On this same day the diver 
Skyllias of Ski6n6, deserting firom the Persians, brought 
them tidings of the dispatch of the squadron to intercept 
them. Thus within a few hours after the time when they 
first saw the enemy's ships the Greek commanders learnt 
that the attempt to avoid a battle by retreating would be 
useless ; and until they saw the Persian ships, it is distinctly 
implied that they had no intention of retreating. But along 
■with these positive statements we have a further circum- 
stantial narrative which states that the Greeks on seeing the 
Persian ships resolved to retreat as they had come, and to 
this retreat Themistokles would be a consenting party. 

Terrified at this impending desertion, which would match 
the abandonment of the Thessalians at Tempe, the Euboians 
Alleged besought Eurybiades to tarry but a single day. 
bribijigof during which they might remove their feunilies 
tokieibythe from the island; and failing in this they resolved 
Knboiaiu ^ ^^ g^ more potent argument than mere entreaty 
with the Athenian commander. Themistokles, it is said, 
received from them the sum of thirty talents on condition 
of his preventing this cowardly flight. Of this sum, the 
narrator goes on to tell us, he bestowed, as from himself^ five 
talents on Eurybiades, and three on the Corinthian Adeiman- 
tos. The remaining twenty-two, we have especially to note, 
he kept for himself, while he left the Spartan and Corinthian 
leaders under the impression that they had been bribed with 
Athenian money. In short, of the transaction between him- 
self and the Euboians he dropped not the faintest hint ; and 
on their part the Euboian bribers, it must be admitted, kept 



lUuir own (souiiHul with liHloiiiHhinff Mtorooy, ftiid raprtiNtd by 
All »(jiifilly wondnrfiil MUmctt tho rtiKcwt which Uuiy muNt hftvf 
ffilt nil liuii'iiiiiK a fiiw \umrn laUr Uiai Ihnir brib« luid bMn ft 
HiiiiorlliioiiH iumI iiHdInHH wftHUt of tnoiiity, 

Thd ninry of tliJM briixi itiiiHt, in (wi, \m Ukon ftbmg with 
tiiiit of tlio laaciioiiN of 'l4iotiiiNiol(l<«N in th« Kkmd {nImuIi 

Mii^ipl'ioiiH '^^^**'' ^*'" victory at Haliwnlu, In both OMM W« 
iMpuiiiNuf havfl, wondorful to mUiin, only Ui4 MOtUMUoil 
ihi »u;ry ^,it},oiit tint faiiiumt itfrori to obtiiiti rodroM. U 
cannot hit for a nioiiMint NuppoHml tiiat tho AUiinhuM would 
iiavo rnfimnd to liHtitn to tho lOuhoiiuiN, had thay damuniUA 
an a(u;oiint of iiio way in which th«nr nionity hud iMMn upatlfe* 
At'.iumlin^ to tho Htory 'rhmniHUikJuN riitnaitiiMl iho IKiMUHMor 
of tlio (iiiornioiiH Huiii of twenty two tahmtN; imil thUfiiim 
ho would liavo hixui coiiipcdldd to yield up, ovitn if UlA bribdi 
to J')uryhiad<m and AdidiiiantoH had hitnn hidd to MMUl for 
tho r<unaininf{ nif^ht. Tho fact tliat no Nucih tUoUMd fan 
iiwpiii'y or for nmtoration waH niaih) (tithitr m)W or by Mm 
IC|j;can iHlaiidnrN aftnr tho liatthi of HalaniiN tmmn% of iimXf 
to ho proof conchuiivo tliat tlioHo Im^o NuniNWortf nov«r givon 
or <ixartcd. 

Tho tidiiif^H of tlio divor HliylliaH i\M\mi\ n, oluuigtf in ili« 
coiiioiolii of tho Orrttk loiulorH at ArtoiniHion. Thoy roMolvod 
ln.i.ri^iv,, ""^ ^" Mtay wiioro thoy woro until nlKhi&U* Mid 
ImMiiiil IIm'M iindor rovor of daiUnoNN to IIIOVA dowtl tiM 
lUiiii.i'/ii ^^y^^\^ towardn IsuripoN and uami tb« V&nAan 
Hfjiiadron ndit round tho iidatid to cut thmn off* Bllt ioiiif 
hourn yet nuoainitd of dayh^^ht, and aH tho X'orffiAO UmI 
ntado no oiovninciit, tho (inudiH rism\wM\ to attttok iluim and 
to f/ain Homo oxpcrii^ncn iiH to tlioir inodf* of flKhiinf. To 
tho Vi'tMiiuw h<'r<i, aH at MaiaLiion, tlui (iriMkM M tt^y 
lulvant't'd himsiikmI mud; tiiid aH Lho ovorwhohning multltiubl 
of J'onoan vt^HocU tdohfid round thoni, th« lotiiiuiff in tbo 
Horvico of Xio'xoH aro Maid to have pitiod thoir WAHlMIl Unff* 
folk aH victiiiiH ready piopunid for tho Hlauffliior* liut on ft 
|(ivcn HJf^nal tho confedorato (irookH dntw tluiir ihipff Into ft 
circlo with their prowH facing outwards, Mid on ft 
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mgnal they charged the enemy with their fiill force. Thirty 
Persian ships were captured, and during the fight a Lemnian 
Teasel deserted to the Greeks, thus warning Xerxes of the 
slende r tmat to be placed in the most efficient of hia 



The action was in no way decisive ; but the powers of 
heaven were again to fight on behalf of the Athenianfi and 
mg^fftm^ their allies. The storm which had shattered so 
eOecu of many Persian ships on the Magnesian coast was 
the PenUa renewed with tremendous violence. It compelled 



the Greeks to remain where they were ; but it 
wrought wild havoc on the Persian vessels, which were work- 
ing their way along the eastern coast of Euboia. The squad- 
ron was virtually destroyed, and thus, we are told, the Divine 
Kemesis so far reduced the number of the Persian fleet as 
to give the Greeks some chance of final victory. 

In spite of thia disaster the Persian commanders seem to 
have been by no means dismayed : and when they found that 
g^^^ the Athenian fleet had been strengthened by a 
tnttieof reinforcement of fifty ships which had captured 
a few Karian vessels, tliey were only the more 
determined to pimish their presumption, and U) bring on the 
decisive battle which should show whether the Greeks or the 
Persians were to be masters of the Euripos. By adopting 
the order of a crescent, they thought that their own vast 
superiority of numbers would enable them easily to surround 
and overwhelm the confederate fleet ; but the very multitude 
of their ships is said to have been fatal to success, although 
their crews did their best to achieve it. 

The struggle was, in truth, a fierce one. The loss of the 
Persians was necessarily greater numerically : but the Greeks 
j^gaig^^ had been very severely handled, and their strength 
determini.- seriously impaired. The Spartans were once more 
ftiues to discouraged and depressed ; and their leaders re- 
"*■*•* solved on immediate retreat. Themistokles strove 

in vain to shake their determination ; but nothing is said of 
any persoasion beyond that of words. 
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The twenty- two tftlentfl, remaining after the bribM «d« 
ministered to Enryl^iados and Adeimantos (p. 145), wero, far 
r» 1*1 ^ all that we know to the contrary, siOl in faw 
Theniifl- poflfteRBion. \Vhy did he not make use of them 7 
^^'^ and why fihould the argument of gold be leie 

potent now than it had been only a few days before ? Eftob 
step taken in retreat imperilled more and more the final 
success of his plans; but in spite of this we hear not m 
word about the resources thus mysteriously left oat of 
sight. 

Nay, the Euboians themselves, although they were now 
under the ncco»Kity of leaving their island, make no reference 
iMo,r ro- *^' ^^^^ mighty smn of money which they had spent 
uw-^u of thfi in vain. The request which they now made to The- 
'" ^ ^^^ niiKtoklcs was that he would see them taken safbly 
across the strait ; but while he assured them that they miglit 
rely on his doing this, he also told them that it was better that 
they should eat their own cattle than that they should leave 
them to be eaton hy thoir enemies. The Euboians had failed, 
it sooms, to remove their herds, although an old propheey, 
bearing tlie name of Bakis, had warned them to do so when 
the barbarian placed a yr>ke upon the sea, and they now fbund 
theinsiolvcH driven to involuntary feasting, in order that they 
inight not leave Tiiatcrials for heavy banquets for the Peniao 
invaders whenever tliey might land. 

J5ut if any feeling of hesitation had lingered in the minds 
of the Greek cornrnanders, it was fjnally extinguished, when 
Tiriintf^frorn ^^^^ tidings came that, while they themselves had 
Th'^ririo- been fighting at Artemision, a still harder eonfliet 
''^ ^ liad >;een going on in Thermopylai ; that this con- 

flict had ended in the death of Leonidas and his Spartan 
force ; and that Xerxes was master of the pass which formed 
the gate of Southern f fellas, just as the defile of Temp6 com- 
manded the great ThcKHalian i)lain. That the Persian king had 
achieved an all but decisive success, is abundantly proved 
by the subsequent conduct of the confederated Greeks. 

Tlio seqnol of the narrative shows that the earlier portiooa 
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e been moulded to suit the ethical and poetical feeling of the 
e. Each city or state has some particular conflict or battle 
dbution in which it acquires a special preeminence. The 
»g*the Athenians had all the glory of Marathon : the 
i cities Spartans must have all the glory of Thermo- 

Hence in the struggle which goes on in that celebrated 
le the Athenians talce no part, although the maintenance of 
^^ the pass was not only indispensable to their safety 
nee of \yxxi required by the policy for which they had all 
from along pleaded most eagerly. The barbarian must 
^°P^^ not be sufifered to ravage the lands of Greek cities, 
t should be possible to prevent it. Yet here it would 
m that they could not spare the smallest force for the 
Bnce of a post which ten men might hold against a 
usand, although they had been able to send a considerable 
ay under Themistokles to guard the pass of Tempe. But 
>ular traditions, even when they are most distorted, 
leraUy leave some tokens which point to the real course 
events; and one such sign we have in the statement 
t the Athenians still felt so far the importance of the stand 
de at Thermopylai that they sent one of their citizens 
h charge to keep them informed at Artemision of any 
nts with which it might be necessary to make them 
uainted. 

The grounds, therefore, are strong for thinlting that the 
;es employed at Thermopylai were larger and that the defeat 
DRbie w*^ more serious than the traditional narratives 
Its of would lead us to suppose. The loss of three hundred 
hermo- Spartans with their attendants would scarcely 
^ account for such extreme discouragement as that 

ich is now betrayed by the confederate Greeks at Arte- 
don. From this point the entreaties and arguments of 
3mistokles fall on ears obstinately deaf. Two passes had 
jady been abandoned, and the next step would be to fall 
k upon and to defend the coast of Attica ; and on this duty 
Athenians insisted very strongly, but in vain. 
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Tlie Grriftk i]o(^i fortliwith hef^an itii retreftt, th« Coriil' 
tliinrifl leading ilio way ; and all thai ThemiKtokles, follawing 

nfirrniut ^^*^* ^^^^ AUi*iriiarifl m the rear, coiiid do WM to 
thnftiiM carvo inRcriptioTiR which might do fiome muehlof 
'^ (/) ihf) enorny. Thcmo inAcriptionfl, out on tho 

rorkfl whnrnvrr ftirnarnn of wator f)t for drinkinff fonnd their 
way to tlio fioa, heflon^ht tlio lonianA in the service of Xerxen 
«ilhnr to (\^^M^ri In a body or to rmnain neutral, and to per* 
piiado thn Kariann to do tlin Aarno, or, if this should be iin« 
practicahlf), to tako thn Inant pf>f;Rihle share in Any oonfliet. 

Hiich addrnftflOR an tlioRe, if they came to the Icnowledge 
of Xnrxofl, miiRt rnakn him rn^ard the lonlans and KorianSf 

X/TtM unfj ^^'"'*' ^^ ^'''' ^'"'**' "'•'*'"♦'"» w*t^ *^® greatest suspicion, 
ttinA^utio (tvrn if thfiy failod Ut hring ahont the systematio 
d/'snrh'on which thoy profoHRod to ask for; hut h 
IR hard ind(wul to iindnrHtand hr>w ho could at anytime regard 
thofri with any oilior fr(«linf;R. llifl whole poHoy towordt 
siioh Kiihjoc.tH aR thn AHiniic Orccks is singularly pnzxling. 
Whmi in hiK nxprdifion to K^ypt ('am liyRCS wished to employ 
Ihk riinnicifin rnarinrTR for t'lo ddRtniction of Carthage, he woe 
mot hy a f]iil rofiiRal. it, is Rtrange, therefore, thai Xerxee 
conid think if. worMi wfiilo to cnrry with him in his fleet or 
an land tn;opK rnon who novor cotdd ho expected to do mnoh 
in Riir*,}! an ontorfiriRO and a^airiRt whoso probable treftOhMJT 
ho rnnKt infiinf.Min a troiihloRorne and coRtly watch* 

Thn onn fhou^^lit, of KnrybiadoR and AdoimantOS now WM 
to confino t linrnKolvoR to t'no dofonco of the Peloponnesoe only* 
F'inn<4 of Mm With a marv/'MonH infatuation they had oonvinoed 
OorintMHiT' ^hnnisolvoR that no I'crRian floot would Wsit the 
]onthrA KhoroH of Ar^^olin and T^ak on i a, and therefore thai 
hy land tJicy woiiM ho Kafo if thny odoqiiately foriijfied ibo 
(!orint.hifin iHthrniiH, wiUiout making any use of their tMfJn 
Aj^ninst. t.hiR Kiiirridnl policy ThoiniRtokles resolved io mok* ft 

IhkI dnsponitn Ktand. It. waR jtiRt iK>RRible thai they might 
ho indur./wi to arrnst Minir rniroat at Halamis, if it wert ooljr 
to givo tho AthrniariR Kunicinnt time to remove their hoiiM« 
holdfl from Attica and othfirwiRO to complete their plooSt 
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Thiu fiur the tntreftties of Themistokles prevailed^ but no 
fitrtber ; and here we have again to mark that no use what- 
StseoooM ever Is made of that mysterious hoard of two and 
S^J S^JS^ twenty talents in an emergency which made a 
tckk» jodicioos emplo^'ment of money imperiously neces- 

sary. No hint is given that any bribes were ofTcred, althongh 
tbeur acceptance in one instance (p. 145) was a sufficient 
warrant for the belief that they would not be refused in 
another. 

At SaUmis therefore the fleet remained, while the Spar- 
tana with the whole available force of all their allies worked 
BoikHnzof ^^ night and by day, breaking up the Skironid 
ftebtiuuiaa road and building a wall from sea to sea across the 
Corinthian isthmus. Materials of all sorts, stones 
bricks, timber, and mats full of sand, were employed to raise 
this huge bulwark, which, when finished, imparted little 
confidence to these who had built it and who were to defend 
it, and still less to the men serving on board the fleet at 
Salamia. 

Depression, in fact, had passed with all into a feeling of 
dismay, which it is impossible to explain fully except on the 
Depnmkm supposition that the traditional narratives are not 
Mewmtof «i*tirely trustworthy as records of facts. Even 
Uieaiiie* according to these narratives the enterprise of 
Xerxes had thus far been steadily successfuL Storms had 
dashed many of his ships upon iron-bound coasts; and in 
actual battles his losses had exceeded numerically thoi^e of 
the Greeks. But they were not greater, perhaps not nearly so 
great, in proportion to the mighty armaments at his disposal. 
Nor was the quality of his forces such as to justify their enemies 
in TegardiDg them with contempt. The story of Thermopylai 
wonld by itself lead us to suspect that the army of Xerxes 
employed in that pass was not so large or the force opposed 
to them 80 small as is commonly represented ; and it is more 
than possible that the inaction ascribed repeatedly to the 
leenrrence of religious festivals was virtually a plea put forth 
to cover the fiulure of serious efforts made to resist the enemy. 
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The time of the greatest depressioii on the part of the 
Greeks is manifestly that at which the enterprise of Xerxes 
Cbancterot was brought most nearly to a saccessfol iesoe. The 
the tradition former were all but overcome ; and it was natural 
that the popular tradition of the time should represent them 
as overcome not by thousands but by myriads, while the 
ultimate failure of Xerxes was represented not less natorally 
as a defeat of millions by thousands. 

To us, on the other hand, it is clear that the glory of the 
Greeks is enormously enhanced if the power of Xerxes lay 
The Peman Qot SO much in the numbers of his army generally 
th^araiy'of *^ ^ *^® Strength and spirit of his Persian soldiers^ 
Xerxes whose fathers had been led by Cyrus to victory after 
victory. The same combination of energy with bravery is dis- 
played by their descendants still after the lapse of five and 
twenty centuries ; and our appreciation of the nature and issue 
of the struggle must be both more sound and more just, 
when we see that Themistokles had to paralyse the resistance 
of men little, if at all, inferior to Athenians or Spartans, ex- 
cept in the one point that the Eastern Aryan fought to estab- 
lish the rule of one despotic will while his western brother 
strove to set up and maintain the dominion of an equal and 
self-imposed law. 

From this it would follow that the long and tedious stories 
which describe the progress of Xerxes as that of a rolling 
Numbers of snowball spring from the vulgar exaggerations of 
the army of Eastern nations, and have been handed down to ns 

by Greek historians who adopted these 
tions as heightening the lustre of their exploits. Imm< 
ably inferior to many of his own generals in all the qualities 
which f(jrm a great leader, Xerxes may have felt a stupid 
pride in dragging after himself a useless rabble of fiunt- 
hearted and ill-disposed subjects ; but all these, in wliateyer 
countries they may have been gathered, added nothing to his 
chances of success or to the dangers feared by his enemies. 
The numbers of this rabble are, as all admit, largely exag- 
gerated : and we may fairly put them on one side in tracing 
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the course of an enterprise which all but succeeded in rivet- 
ing the chains of Asiatic despotirm upon Europe. 

The real peril to western freedom lay in the genuine PersiaJi 
element in the invading host ; and it was fully appreciated 
Besoiation ^J Thomistokles, if not by his countrj^men gene- 

toW^^^tD*" ^^^y* ^® ^*^» "^ ^'^^^^ *^^* ^^ effectual resistance 
abandon could for the present be offered by land. Athens 
^ **" must be abandoned to the will of the enemy ; nor 

were there wanting portents and prodigies which gave weight 
to the lesson which he wished to inforce. The priestess of 
AthSnd announced that the sacred serpent of the Akropolis, 
which represented to them the line of their dragon-kings, had 
refused to take its food ; and Thomistoklos readily accepted 
the sign as a plain sanction of his own measures. 

Hence immediately on the arrival of the fleet from 
Artemision he issued a proclamation announcing that the city 

Abandon- *^^ *'^° ^^^^ which rose above it must bo loft to 
ment of the protecting care of the virgin goddess, and warn- 
ing all Athenians to remove their families from 
their country with all possible speed. The work of removal, 
in whatever measvure it may have been carried out, was accom- 
plished in less than six days, for within that time after the 
departure of the Greek fleet from Artemision Xerxes was 
master of Athens. That city was beyond doubt left desolate, 
and its inhabitants as well as those of other places which lay 
in the immediate track of the invader fled, some to Troizen, 
where they were welcomed with a marvellous hospitality, and 
others to Salamis and Egina. But that Attica, as a whole, 
was carefully searched by the Persians, we can scarcely infer 
even from the fact that after the flight of Xerxes the Samians 
are said to have sent back five hundred Athenians who had 
been carried away as prisoners. 

On the other side we have to set the perplexing fact that, 
having gained possession of Athens, the Persians made no 
The Persians attempt to advance beyond it even as far as Eleusis, 
at Athens and that the Persian cavalry never went beyond 
the Thriasian or Rharian plaui. If the report of these facts 
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liiay be trusted, there u no reaeoa for wippofiuig thai thi 
inhabitants of tlxe more remote districts of AUie* •fr^fMfiyfft^ 
their liomes and their property. 

Thus far Xerxes was fibiirly justi/ied in t\m bop« tbalk Im 
might establish his sway in the land through which b« had 
rfo^i>e<.'U <ji advanced victoriously, TotbenxNrthof tbebofden 
x«:rxi» q{ Attica his authority was Ackoowiedged bj aJi 
the Boiotian u^wns except Thespiai and PhUauu The Boioluo 
nobles were his vehiernent partisans, and tha AJeiiad ebMfr oC 
Tliessaly ha/1 wcLcomed him with entbuslBUBm, But th« ebft^ 
racier of the nioment/>us <Irama was to he now changed, and 
a/:cording u^ the etliical conception of the age the turning 
point wa.s n^aclxed when at the boiotian town of Panopeai. til* 
ariiiy of Xerxes was divided into two portiona, oae oC wfaieh 
j;ur&ued it£^ ^y^urse s^yuthwards, while tha other rrf^F^w4 to 
Delphoi Uj plunder the temple of its wealth and aapeeiallj to 
bring away tiie otierings dedicated tiiere by the Lydiaa loQ^ 
Krois^/S ^(^nkiniii). 

1 ixc btoiy of tlie vengeance taken by the Delf^^an god, o£ 
the appearance of the bx;al heroes of tiie land, and of the Cdl 
of t}je rocks which crushed multitodaa oC tiio 
'■« jiiviiW iijvaxiers, is singularly striking; bat how fiur tiio 
ijii.i,iJA pji^ture haii been eml/eilished by the imaginatJoiioC 
a later u;/e. it i& ini|>4yssible u> say. If we are to baUevo tine 
wordb piit ijjio the mouth of Mardonios just before tbahattia 
of PJataia. the ez|/edition U) Delphoi never took plaea at aUL 
On t}iis |>^wiit Mardonios is njade to expresa himself with abaQ* 
lute iiLiiii^n'iiU(:(- ; but tiie statement comes to ua only in a a|iiaa>rh, 
and i]Aii bpetrc/j is iiianife^tly framed in accordanee with tiia 
ethical s<;niiiaent that the (itAbYinA made Uia prima movar oC 
tlxe esil htAUive a lie aiid reach tlie utmost height of pr&do ftt 
tixe li'/tjr 'yf ijii: d','jiti. It was not the first time tiiat tiia 
lijajc'hty of tlje gvli- ha/i coiixe )>etween the apoilar aad hia 
prey, 'i /.e army of Catiibyses liad l>een overwhftlmad te tiia 
d«^h/rrt, wlxen it was nj arching Uj seek tlae shrtnaof tha EcfP^^^Ml 
Aititwju ; aijd do\\/j alino&t t/j ita minutest foatoraa WO bawe 
the ::ivry of ti.^s l^eipiiiaii expediti^jn repeated in Uio tfiitf^ 
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tions of the Gaulish attack on the same sanctuary just two 
oontories later. Hare again we have the terror of the 
Delphians, the assurance of the god that he is able to guard 
his own, the quaking of che earth, the rending of the crags 
from the heights of Parnassos, the thunder and lightning, and 
tne reappearance of che heroes, only that these are four instead 
of two in number. 

The identity of these stories seems to inforce the conclu- 
sion that the idea of such divine interventions was older than 
Character oi *^*^ days of Xerxes, and that the myth embodying 
the story {^ ^q^q ready to fasten itself on anyone who might 
presume to lay hands on the temples of the gods. In the 
iiradition as related by Plutarch the Delphian temple was not 
only taken but was plundered and burnt like the Phokian 
oracle of Abai. This fact, however, is plainly inconsistent 
with the statement of Herodotos that he himself had seen 
there the magnificent gifts of earlier ages which bore the 
names of Gyges and of Kroisos (Croesus). This statement 
gives a certain weight to the words of Mardonios ; and the 
inference may be not unwarrantable that the story of the 
Delphian expedition may be the popular version of a deliberate 
but unsuccessful effort on the part of a Persian force to pass 
into Southern Hellas over the Aitolian roads. 

The great crisis for which Themistokles had been preparing 
was now drawing nigh. The fleet of the confederate Greeks 
Defence of '^^^ gathered at Salamis ; and the country imme- 
i^^Atoo"' ^^^''^^^y ^^ *^® path of the invaders had been left 
polls desolate. Four months had passed since Xerxes 

with his army crossed over the bridge on the Hellespont, when 
he set foot on Attic soil ; and thus far he had no great reason 
to be dissatisfied with the results. He was now to encounter 
the tactics of a leader whose countrymen were not prepared 
to follow the example of Thessalians and Boiotians. He found 
the city without inhabitants, with the exception of a few poor 
people and the guardians of the temple, who remained on the 
Akropolis, a rock which rises abruptly to the height of about 
150 feet above the surrounding plain and has on its surface 
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a uUtt \mit\ uhhiit im faai in Uaii^iU by 400 In bmnltk Of 
ihia UiiUi hill tmu nUUi only wa« uuiyinrnttd to 114 opAO to AttMk( 
and LhU portion iUa tutUtumuiiiulmi garrieon b«4 blodfid tritfc 
w<></<l<iti imiiHinU'.H, |/luulitt, or <l/)oni, im i\iBy auim to fMod^iMl 
Ki/ inii':}i fmm any utsrU/uu tuiiumuufd^UtOMmtromtimwUk 
to tittrry out t/> tli<$ letter tlM fnuufnd rMi)onti» oi Um IMpUin 
orfU'Jff, w}ii<;li 'J'ti<jinibtokl«;« luul iut^rpratfid M pofotiof to tiM 
fl4<;t ^|>. i;5H;. J$(;hiti<i tliiH HUHikmia th^M |wor 4«iSm4oniof flA 
iinLi?niil/l<; pouitioij nwniuul th« atta^ik of i\m Permlui ftroopi 
litatioiMfd on tlji^ o|>|K/bit<« hill of Ar«« (Krttwimgfm, p, 12)# 

Ji<;for<j thin attack wtm inuAti i\i» deftMndaoti of PoMp 
trat'iH, wlio hiul folio w<;4 in th<j train of t}i« I'orwUo kinfr 
^"i<'' M'/fM/f inuKJi: till ttiUiUiiti Ui hring al/out tbo Mimmterof 
I^,*-uj'-l"/y iim: ^*''* '"'"■^^ witi»//ut (itjhting, Ktandiog oneo miffil^ 
ividoi.iaU'jJ on thi; Lind whi';h thirir fatli^ra had nilodf tiMf 
look'rd on th<;niK<ilv4;(i ati \irtu'Xu'M\\y rts\HiWttum^ ut tbMfM 
inh<;ritan<:<'. : and limy would naturally liav6 I/MO gUd tO 
<;nt4;r ijj/'/n it iino|/|/oh<:d. Jiiit th«ir itrQinmah Mf#r» tniit«d 
with coiit'^nijA, and th<; nWt/ili wWuih foll/>W«d WM for iomo 
linM! Ini.iU.iUinl, Arrowti hcarinf/ li^hti$d iow worodJMbMJpd 
ii^.iiniit t}i<{ U:in-n in vait/ ; hnt tuicutiti to t}i9 «trongbold WM 
di>.cov«rn d i/i Jinoth<rr /jiiaitfcr» 

On iUo. n',n\iiim ti'nUi t,f tin? ro<:k tlia cliapal of Aghumi 
tli<; d:xii;/}jlr/ of th<; dra;/on-kinp< lUikpuim uUHid at tbo WlfPlilB 

r I. of a (it-hun;, wiiich wa« in |>art »ubtomaiiooiiif Vf 

uj hk.,u- tliih oj/<:ni/i^ wnm^ V^Atimin mMmy^ii^ to MflHuUl^ 
'''" On rat'liifj^ hif^ht of t}u;m t})« t>oOf <»<0»pinfal of 

t}i<r paI' tli/cv/ tii<;i/iKi:lv<rii ovcr tilif prc^ipicA, Of took ff0fil(^ 
»>. ^.iii/|Jjii/;i^. i/i \.\ii'. u^tn\t\ii of th<; virgin n^tnMliim, TIm litter 
ol/Lai/i^d lyijt a |yn<:f ri'M\i\Uu 'VUa JVrtoiaiM, liaviog opiiMid 
t)i<; (/ai< :•. to tii^i^ /:onira<J<;H,, hurht inUi Um «an«toa«y Mid 
hl<:w all v/}jo/o L)i<;y found witliin it, 'J'ha plundorfllf of tbo 
felirin'; wab foUowd \rj th<; burning of i\w wboU 
X<:r2':i} wa:» iofd of Athcmn; and a nn;iiiiag« 0«nt with flll 
to iv/'iha roUM-d \u thi; JVrttiaij <;aj/ital a {>er£9et pAflOfjnVBflf 
joy and <:>.ultatJo/i. 

'}}«; ha/o<: tjdin^^., h'/rn<f Ui iUu confcjdirl'atMl in tbi Qjfmfc 
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fleet at Salamis, stirred np in them a fever of fear, which 
threatened to cast all anthority to the winds. At no time. 
Final mois- probably, had the commanders generally had any 
tionoftbe serioos intention of occupying Salamis perma> 
Oorinthian nently as a naval station. If they could cover 
^^^^^ato ^^ migration of the Athenians, that was enough, 
tbe isthmiu Thus much they had done, and they now felt them- 
selves justified in consulting their own safety by flight without 
waiting for the formality of an order. The few, who shrank 
from such haxefaced desertion, assembled in council ; but they 
met only to inforce the same plan. A mere pretence at 
debate was followed by a resolution to retreat on the coming 
day and take up their position at the Corinthian isthmus. 

For Themistokles such a decision as this was simply a 
presage of utter and irretrievable ruin. With him the flimsy 
Determined plea that at the isthmus they might fiedl back on 
Jf^^ the help of the land forces went for nothing. The 
tokies passes of Tempo and Thermopylai had been succes- 

sively given up. Thessaly and Boiotia had been abandoned 
to the partisans of the Persian king. The station at Artemi- 
sion had been exchanged for that of Salamis: and finally 
Attica had been left undefended. What warrant was there for 
the supposition that a further retreat to the isthmus would be 
followed by greater harmony of councils and steadier fixity 
of will 7 Bather, what reasons were there for not concluding 
that any firesh advantage gained by the Persians would tend 
to a general dispersion of the forces furnished by the several 
Peloponnesian cities, on the ground that they must defend 
their own homes ? If Salamis were abandoned, it would be 
a confession that joint action was no longer to be looked for ; 
and Themistokles was resolved that this decision should not 
be acted upon, if by any means at his command he should be 
enabled to prevent it. 

For the incidents immediately following we can but give 

the traditional narrative as it has been handed down to us, 

and notice the difierent versions, when we have more than 

one account of the same events, forming our own judgement on 

12 
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the story as a whole. After the return of Tbemistokles to 
his ship, an Athenian bearing the very significant name of 
Mnesiphilos (one who reminds a friend) beaonghk 
narratires him. we are told. to bring all hie powers of persuasion 
premiing ^^ ^^^ ^^ Eurybiades in ordez to get the resolution 
uie battle of for retreat rescinded. To Mnesiphilos it was dear 
that retreat meant virtually dispersion, and disper- 
sion meant the complete and final ruin of Greece. Makiiig no 
reply to hip entreaties. Themiptokles.it is said, hastened back 
to the ship of Eurybiades. and by many arguments df his own 
added to those suggepted by Mnesiphilos, prevailed on the 
Spartan leader to Eimimon a council for the reconsideration 
of the queption. 

No sooner had they met than Themistokles, disreg a r d ing 
the formalitiee with which a debate should be opened, began 
Council oi ^^ eagei address, which was interrupted by 
the con- Adeimantos. The Corinthian chief reminded him 

federate 

leaders at that they who ripe in the games before the giving 
saiamis ^f ^y^Q signal were beaten. *Yes,* answered 
Themistokles * bur they who do not rise when the signal 
is given are not crowned/ Turning to Eurybiades, he went 
on now in a different strain, and dwelt no longer on the 
certainty that retreat to the isthmus would be followed by 
further dispersion, but insisted only that in his hands and on 
his action depended the safety of Hellas. At the isthmus, 
the conditions of the conflict would, he assured him, be 
wholly to the advantage of the enemy. A conflict in the 
open sea would be fiill of danger to their own fiswer and 
heavier ships ; and there, too, they would lack the help of the 
Megarians, Salaminians. and Eginetans. who must remiedn to 
protect their own homes. Nor was it a matter of doabt that 
the advance of the Persian fleet would be attended or followed 
by an advance of the Persian army. In strange contrast 
with the language of Athenian conunanders of a later day^ 
but with perfect truth according to the circiunstances of Imi 
own time, he added that a combat in the closed waters 
between Saiamis and the Athenian coast would end prol>alify 



J 
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in their winning the victory ; and it was beyond dispute that 
a victory at Salamis would cover the Peloponnesos £ar more 
efifoctually than a victory gained at the isthmus. 

At this point the Corinthian Adoimantos again broke in, 
it is said, upon his speech, telling him with savage bluntnoss 
in«o:cnt ^^^^^f ^<^ since the fall of Athens he had no country 
nuienciMi of or city, ho was loft without a vote in the council, 
to Thom'u. and that it was not in the power of Eurybiadcs 
tokict QyQj^ ^ ^^^Q j^jg opinion, much loss to follow it. 

To this brutal rudoncHS Themistokles quiotly opposed a plain 
denial of his facts. So long as the Athenians had two hun- 
dred ships (p. 135), which wore able to boar down the resist- 
ance of any Qrook city, whatever they might do against the 
Persian powor, he had a bottor city than Adoimantos. But a 
floet has tho advantage of being able to move from one place 
to anothor; and for Kurybiados this powor furnished him 
with a final argument. lie warned tho Spartan that, if the 
allies abandoned Salamis, the Athenians would at once sail 
away with thoir families and find a now home in Italy in 
their own city of Siris. 

Eiirybiados could not deny that without the help of the 
Alhonians it was impossible for tho Poloponnosians to oflbr 
Order of any ofTcctual resistance to the Persians, and he 
S^SreDM? therefore issued an order for remaining. The 
lor battle preparations for flight were exchanged for prepara- 
tions for a battle ; but thoir formal obedience failed to raise 
their courage. Eurybiados must, it seemed to them, have 
lost his senses ; and when on the next day an earthquake 
was felt by sea and land, thoir discontent broke out into open 
murmurs, if not into formal mutiny. Against such opposi- 
tion it was clear that Eurybiados could not stand out long ; 
and Themistokles saw that everything must be hazarded 
upon a final throw. With tho confederates there was mani- 
festly nothing more to be done; but it might be possible 
to ^ut them up in a trap by addressing himself to the 
Persians. 

Without losing another moment, he passed quietly from 
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'I.I .Ml' '1. li'- .I'l'Ii' ''1 J../U .' If fi'it fo t}i<: rfii«:fft hut U# Oj<s 
'j< .'/■■.. ni.'l jiiiM.i.;^ I,' !',!«• «ii'-ni nil l.li«: rnor.ivfiA for ACtlon, 
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lofty and generous, ignoble and selfish, with the intreaty that 
they should choose the higher, he dismissed them to their 
work. 

That this narrative contains a considerable amonnt of 
historical tmth, we may very safely maintain ; but we cannot 
^^ , £sdl to mark the contrast which it presents to the 

of Muesiphi- story which precedes it. The necessity of winning 
^°* over his colleagues to his own plans and policy was 

greater at Salamis than it had been at Artemision. If the 
means employed at Artemision were not of the most honour- 
able sort, there w&a not the least reason for greater scrupu- 
lousness at Salamis. But the whole history of the Persian 
war shows that it was thrown into shape by men who were 
from their ethical convictions irresistibly tempted to put into 
the mouth of counsellors and advisers thoughts which must 
necessarily be awakened in the minds of kings and generals 
without their interference. In this Hght Mnesiphilos becomes 
altogether a superfluous personage (pp. 42, 90, 100, 122). It 
is hard to believe that the resolution of Themistokles him- 
self wavered, that it was fixed by the remonstrance of a 
friend, and that the failing firmness of the leader who had 
noarked out his line of action and kept to it with inflexible 
pertinacity needed the support of one who suggests nothing 
with which Themistokles had not all along been familiar, and 
from whom Themistokles hears only the arguments which he 
had just been himself urging in the council chamber. 

Mnesiphilos therefore appears simply, as he has been 
called, the * inspiring genius ' of Themistokles, or rather, we 

The person!- ^^^^ ^*y» *■* ^® personified opinion. His name, as 
fled opinion we have seen, has no other meaning ; and of the 
tokies^ man, if he ever lived, we have no knowledge what- 

ever. He appears here for the sole piurpose of sending The- 
mistokles back to Eurybiades. We never hear of him again ; 
and to the one soUtary speech which he addresses to the great 
Athenian leader, the latter vouchsafes no reply. Mnesiphilos 
is simply the embodiment of one thought in the mind of 
Tbemhtokles, and he is nothing moie. 
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Still nuffe strange is the persistency with which in thi 
discussions before the fight at Salamis Themisiokles eoo- 
DifflcatiM ^'^^ himself to merely verbal argmnents. Sera- 
ofiuuecud pies of conscience alone (and these he is sop- 
fubject of posed not to have felt) could have prevented him 
txibery from resorting again to the bribery which he had 
efiectoally employed before. If it was a matter of import- 
ance for him to do so off Euboia, it was of nothing less than 
vital moment at Salamis. In this supreme difficulty his ready 
wit devises a stratagem for compelling the action of the allies, 
BO soon as he finds that prayers, warnings, and intreaties are 
useless ; but to our surprise we find that the device which he 
hits upon has nothing to do with bribery. He is still, far all 
that we are told to the contrary, in possession of two and 
twenty talents, the harvest of corruption ; and his chief 
opponent is the Corinthian Adeimantos, on whom three 
talents had exercised a potent influence at Artemision. It 
was certainly a time which furnished a £ELr greater excuse 
or even justification for employing the argument of gold ; 
and this argument might have been tried probably with not 
loss chance of success. 

So again, in the story of Sikinnos, the trick of Themis- 
tokles is successful ; but it is not easy to reconcile the several 
Thecmba%8y accoimts given of it. According to the contem- 
of ftikinuos porary poet iEschylos, a Greek whom he does not 
name, and who therefore may have been Themistokles himself^ 
goes not to the Persian generals but to Xerxes, and tells Him 
that the Greeks are resolved on immediate flight ; and Xerxes, 
on hearing this, charges his admirals, on penalty of losing their 
heads if they fail, to hem them in after nightflEdl with a triple 
line of ships and so to catch them like vermin in a snare. 
iEschylos, it is true, ascribes this order of Xerxes to ignor- 
ance of the trick which was being played upon him by the 
Greek, whoever he was, and to his unconsciousness tliat the 
gods were watching him with feelings of jealousy; but we 
have to remember that in no case co\ildthe device of Thenais- 
tokles do more than hasten the co^iree ol ^v^xiV&Aa^ ^W« Xi^ssv^x^ 
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The strait between the north-west'^m promontory of 
Salamis and the opposite coast of Attica is only about half a 
Purposes of niile in width; and Xerxes could scarcely need the 
S^S^ advice of a Greek, or any advice at all, to guard 
kies an outlet which he could block so easily. He had 

come with the definite purpose of fighting ; and whether he 
had received any message or not, the movement needed to 
prevent the escape of the enemy would have been carried out 
in a few hours. But the delay of a few hours would have 
given the Peloponnesians time to effect their retreat to the 
isthmus ; and it was enough for the purpose of Themistokles 
if the movement could be just so far hastened as to render 
this retreat impossible. It is strange, however, that the orator 
Isokrates seems to know nothing of the stratagem of The- 
mistokles, and we have seen that Herodotos was unaware 
that the sentence of banishment against Aristeides had been 
revoked before he came to inform his rival that the Greeks 
must either fight where they were, or surrender (p. 120). 

From a great throne raised on the spurs of moimt Aigaleos 
the Persian despot looked down on the Salaminian waters to 
The battle of ^^^ ^^^ ^^ slaves fought on his behalf. In the 
SaiamiB narrow strait before him his Phenician mariners, 
stationed towards Eleusis and the west, faced the ships 
of the Athenians, while the lonians towards the east and 
the Persians confironted the Spartans and their allies; and 
BO began this memorable conflict, of which beyond this 
general arrangement the historian himself admits that we 
know practically nothing. The numbers of ships engaged 
on both sides are subjects of controversy ; but the difficulty 
in ascertaining the precise numbers of the Greek fleet is only 
such as we might fairly look for, if, as it would seem, there 
was no strict registration. On the Persian side the problem 
assumes a different form. For once, at least. Oriental ex- 
aggeration has not been allowed to put out of sight an histori- 
cal fact of no small interest ; and we are enabled to ascertain 
the number of Greek vessels in the service of Xerxes. 

According to the tragic pc%t ffiiwld'sV^^'^laa fexigjit in the 
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batUe, the whole fleet of the Persian despot consisted of a 
thousand ships. This round number, denoting the boundless- 
Number of ness of his resources, is what we should naturally 
tothe pJS? look for : but we should not look for the definite 
Bian fleet statement that the ships in his fleet noted for their 
Bwifb sailing amounted to precisely 207. By whom were these 
ships furnished ? and why should we have such a total as this 
in lists which are made up of round numbers ? To these ques- 
tions the drama of ^schylos famishes no answer ; but, from 
Herodotos, who does not sum up the total, we learn that the 
Asiatic lonians contributed 100 ships to the Persian navy, the 
Eolians 60, the Dorians 80, and the islanders 17, and here we 
have precisely the 207 fast-sailing ships in the drama of 
^schylos. Not only do the poet and the historian confirm 
each other, but their statements bring out further the fact 
that not even Fhenician ship-builders could produce vessels 
with the sailing properties of the Greek ships. 

According to Herodotos the issue of the fight of Salamis 
was determined by the discipline and order of the Greeks, and 
Defeat of ^7 *^® confusion of their enemies, who fell out of 
the Persians their ranks and did nothing wisely ; but if the 
popular story may be trusted, some allowance must be made 
for the fact that the Persian seamen had been working all 
night, carrying out the movements for the complete surround- 
ing and destruction of the whole Greek fleet, while the Greeks 
went on board their ships on the morning of the fight, firesh 
from sleep and animated by the stirring eloquence of Themis- 
tokles. But in spite of the general lack of information of 
which he complains Herodotos notes first that the Persians, 
as a whole; fought better at Salamis than at Artemision, 
perhaps as thinking that the eyes of the king watched each 
man personally, and secondly that the lonians in his service 
did not follow the advice given to them by Themistokles by 
means of the inscriptions cut on the Euboian rocks. 

According to his version they showed no small zeal in the 
conQictf capturing many of the ships of the allied fleet. If this 
fact be true, it would seem to ^o^ >iSa»^» ^iJcia ^^^^tN^^tl ^\ vi^Sk 
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Athenians and Spartans in the revolt of Aristagoras (p. 92) 
still rankled in their minds and blinded them to the shame 
Oondnot of of revenge taken mider ciroumstances which threa- 
the Greeks tened utter ruin to the Western and Eastern Greeks 

in the »er- ... 

Ticeof alike. But this tale is, to say the least, not 

®"®" beyond suspicion. It is, indeed, contradicted by 

the tradition of the charge which in the thick of the fight 
the Phenicians brought against these Asiatic Greeks. The 
accusation was that they had destroyed the Phenician ships and 
betrayed the Phenicians themselves. If this charge was really 
made, the general character of the Phenician seamen would 
justify the suspicion that it was not altogether groundless. 

The issue of the battle was as decisive at Salamis as it 
had been at Marathon. The anticipations of Themistokles 

Retreat of ^' ^^^^ ^®^® amply reaUsed. The Persian fleet 
the Persian was practically ruined, and the slaughter of their 
* ' ^' troops was frightful, while the loss of the Greeks 

is represented as insignificant. The conflict was to all intents 
and purposes ended before the massacre in the islet of Psyttaleia 
(p. 121) : but in spite of the completeness of their victory the 
Greeks still ascribed to the Persian king a power of resistance in 
which he himself had cast away all faith. They fully expected, 
we are told, that on the coming day they would have to fight 
another battle. But that very night the Persian fleet sailed 
from the scene of the great catastrophe to guard the bridge 
across the Hellespont for the passage of the king and his 
army. The discovery of its flight was followed by immediate 
pursuit. But the Greeks had sailed as far as Andros before 
they caught sight of the hindermost of the Persian ships. 

At Andros a council was held, in which Themistokles, it 
is said, insisted that they ought to sail at once to the Helles- 
Coanoii of pont and break up the bridge. He was opposed 
i^ere at ^^ Eurybiades, who pointed out the folly of driving 
Andros to bay a defeated enemy. Xerxes, he urged, was 

hurrying away from Europe, and out of Europe he could do 
them Uttle harm ; but if his retreat were cut off, he might 
tium with some faint trace of the spirit of Cyrus and take 
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vengeance for his recent disasters, while his forces could be 
sustained with the yearly harx-ests of Hellas. If these last 
ar^imcnlR were urged, they tell little for the sound sense 
or experience of tlie speaker. Nations suficring under per- 
nianont or yearly rc{)catcd invasions cease to till or sow their 
^oiuul ; and the resources of such a country as Greece would 
be ludicrously inadequate for the support of the Persian armies, 
wlmtcvcr be tlic deductions made from the numbers given. 

Silenced, we arc told, by this rejoinder, Themistokles con- 
tented IiiniKclf witli repeating to his countrj'men the ad^nce 
Aiipfrod ^^ EurybiadcB, and begging them to turn their 
Tiu-n^s"' minds to the more pressing need of rebuilding 
UikU'rt t<> the their houBcs and sowing the seed for the next 
Aiheiiiaiu year's crojis. But it is clear, again, that he could 
not at this time have urj^cd tliis duty upon them. The 
Persian fleet was gone ; but the Persian king with all his army 
was still in Attica, and betrayed as yet no intention of quitting 
it. Of Xerxes himself he probably spoke, as he is said to 
have spoken, as an impious man wliosc pride had wearied out 
tlic ])utienco of tlio gods and provoked their wrath by pro- 
faning and burning tlicir shrines. 

This feeling found its Rtrongest expression in the S3'nchron- 
ism whicli asKigncd to the sunie days events wliich may have 
B\ iiciinin- ^oon sopiiratcd from eacli otlier by sliort intervals 
ism <.f the Qf tiiiio. Tlius tlio Struggle was going on in the 
Siiuiiiisiind pass of Thcrnio])ylai wliilc the Greek fleet was 
liiimru fighting at ArtoniiKion. Tims also at the moment 
when tlie confederates were brciiking the Persian power by 
sea at Salamis, the S^Tucusan tyrant Gelon was destroying 
the Carthaginian army of Ilamilkar at the Sicilian Uimera; 
and tlius also we shall see again that the catastrophe of 
Mardonius at Plataia happens on tlie very day on which the 
confederate Greeks break in piecos the Persian fleet at Mykale. 
Wc must not, however, forgot that there was another version 
which made the battle of liiinora synchroniKC not with that of 
SnUiiuiB but with the strugv^lc iii TUoriiu.v> b«-i« The variuiiun 
shows at least that we arc Y;u\k*\\v^ on wrx-vj \ovi^t \5twvxA. 
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Having given the Athenians this advice, Themistokles, 
we are told, sent Sikinnos on a second embassy ; but this time 
Second his message was addressed to Xerxes, not to his 

^jTkinmM to g^T^^^olSf and it informed him that the Greeks had 
Serxcs wished to chase his fleet and destroy the bridge 

Eit the Hellespont, but that Themistoklcs had turned them 
from their puqiose and insured to him, if he wished to go 
bome, a peaceful and leisurely retreat. The historian at this 
point so far anticipates the sequel of the life of Themistokles as 
bo say that both his counse] to his countrymen and his message 
to the Persian king were prompted by a deliberate design of 
sstablishing a title to the favour of the latter, if the need of 
K> doing should at any time arise. With this question we 
ire not for the present concerned ; nor need we say anything 
ibout the glaring falsehood of the message. Themistokles is 
lescribed as a man not troubled by many or serious scruples 
^f conscience ; but even if we look upon him as one ready to 
lie whenever a lie seemed likely to be profitable, we have yet 
U} consider the efifect which this second message, if really 
sent, was likely to have upon Xerxes. 

Human nature is much the same in all ages ; and the 
3hild who has learnt to dread the fire by being burnt is 
Probable sufHciently cautious in handling it. Even a stupid 
'n!*"^ ?' ^^® savage is not likely to be trapped twice in the 
tecund Same snare by the same man ; and for Xerxes the 

riiem£°' ^^^ stared him in the feice that he had already 
tokies acted upon one message from Themistokles and 

that the result had been the ruin of his fleet. What else 
could he possibly suppose than that this second message was 
Bent to insure his own destruction and that of his land 
army ? We have not the smallest reason for thinking that 
this message would have the effect even of hastening his flight. 
The bitter experience of Salamis could only lead him to inter- 
pret the words of Themistokles by contraries, and convince him 
that, if he acted upon them, it would be simply to find when 
he reached the Hellespont that the means for crossing it- 
were not forthcoming, that the strait was filled with the 
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•nemy'8 shipR, and that no timo had been allowed for maldng 
any preparations to shelter and guard his army in a hostile 
country. It cannot be said that he had had time to forget 
the disaster to his floot. It had happened only a few hours ago ; 
and in a mind like his the memory of this deadly wrong 
would be fixod with a strength which no lapse of time ootdd 
wcfikon. 

But the moHsago is in truth as superfluous as the advice 
of Mnosiphilos (i)p. 42, 00, 02, 100, 122, 101). The tyrant, as 
v.ttfctn of ^^ ^^ happens, had resolved to remain no longer in 
tlie retreat Europe. But this fact was not yet known to The- 
of XerxM nuHtokles : nor could the idea of cutting off his re- 
treat at the IIoUoKpont have oven crossed his mind, so long 
as the PcfHian hoHt lay encamped on Greek soil ; and even 
after ho Iiad ascertained that Xerxes had with a chosen body* 
guard already taken the road which was to lead him back to 
Asia, no such plan could have api)earod to him practicable, 
lie would know that the departure of the king with a useless 
train of non-combatants incroaK(3d, iuHtoad of lessening, the 
j)crilH of the confederate rooks. lie would soon learn that 
the throng which had ro treated with the king was a rabble 
wliich had been to hiu generalH only a hindrance and a clog ; 
and ho would feel no temptation to underrate the strength 
and bravery of the genuine Pernian warriors. 

The tidingH that the king had departed would be soon 
followed by the Htartling news that Mardonios remained in 
BtrcMif^th of Boiotia, and that he remained with a picked army, 
tiie troopH whoBO chief danger lay in the fact that it was still 

undfjr War- - , , r i ^ mi • i i i « ■■ « 

fionioH lu far too large. In nhort, Thonnstokles would know 
Boioiiu ^^^^^ XerxoB in leaving with Mardonios his native 

PerKian truopH was leaving liehind him tho hardy soldiers on 
whom tho very foundatiouK of liiH empire roBted, and that his 
true policy waH not to cut olT their retreat, as in tho council at 
AndroB he is naid to have adviHcd, or to send to Xorxos a 
Hv.c.imd moBHage wliich ho would not fail to interpret by con- 
trui'idH. 

Bui while TlicnublokYeB va Oivi\^vitY\i^ii ^-s^ >ixv^'iTNa.'^\iiL<5k\is^^^ 
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is nowhere represented as short-sighted or foolish. The 
conduct ascribed to him after the flight of ihe Persian ships 
Foresight of ^^ marked by extreme confidence and extreme 
Themis- rashness. The dark cloud of invasion which had 

tokles 

long brooded over Hellas was not dispersed, nor 
was even its gloom abated, so long as Mardonios remained to 
carry on the work. To leave the latter unmolested for the 
sake of making an attempt to intercept a terror-stricken 
fugitive would be an act of sheer madness ; and as no such 
charge has been urged against Themistokles, it follows that no 
such plan was proposed by him and therefore that it could 
not be rejected by Eurybiades. i 

Nor are we on entirely sure ground, when we turn to the 
operations of the Greek fleet after the battle of Salamis. 
Raising of These operations show clearly that the aim of the 
iJErJlJl^^I Greek commanders was not to encounter useless 

carrying oa , 

the war nsks by attempts to cut ofif the retreat of Xerxes 
at the Hellespont, but to provide for the costs of the war by 
the forced or voluntary contributions of Hellenic cities. The 
assessments made may have been unjust or excessive ; but in 
levying them the Athenians and Spartans were beyond doubt 
engaged in a joint work for a recognised purpose. But the 
narrative of incidents is not unlike the story of Miltiades 
after the battle of Marathon (p. 115). As Miltiades fails 
at Faros, so Themistokles fails at Andros. The difference 
between them is that Miltiades chose to wrap his enterprise 
in mystery and so took the whole responsibility on himself 
personally, while Themistokles acted as spokesman for the 
allies in generaL 

As such, he told the Andrians that the allies had come to 
their island under the guidance of two very mighty deities, 
Siege of Necessity and Faith (the latter word meaning here 
Androe ^^ power which produces obedience). They must 
therefore pay the smns demanded of them. On their part 
the Andrians urged that they likewise had two deities, Poverty 
and Helplessness, which would never leave them and whose 
trouhleeome presence made it ixnpoBKiVAe iox ^^tcl \a "^s^ 
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anything. This refusal was followed by a blockade which, it 
is said, verified the assertion of the Andiians that the power 
of the Athenians could not exceed their own impotence, but 
which rather proved that in the art of siege the skill of the 
Athenians was still poor. Foiled in the blockade, the Greeks 
betook themselves to Euboia, where they ravaged the land of 
Ear^'stos, at the southern extremity of that island, and then 
sailed back to Salamis. 

If these last facts be historical, they refute the story that 
Themistokles had already extorted large sums from the 
Alleged ex- Karystians and Parians, under the pledge, we must 
Them?i°' assiune, that these payments should save them 
tokies from fiirther exactions. We are, however, also 

told that while the siege of Andros was still going on, The- 
mistokles, by threatening the other islands with summary 
measures in case of refusal, extorted large sums of money 
without the knowledge of his colleagues and kept them all 
for himself. The charge is altogether beyond belie£ The- 
mistokles and the agents of his extortions might keep their 
secret: but there was nothing to stop the mouths of his 
victims, and Athens was not so popular as to make her allies 
deaf to charges which accused Themistokles of crippling their 
resources for his own private advantage. If this systematic 
robbery had been an historical fact, Sparta and Corinth at 
least would have rung with cries of indignation, not so much 
at the \sTong done to the islanders as at the spoliation of the 
confederates in whose name he had cheated them. The 
worthlessness of the charge may be inferred frona the candid 
admission of Herodotos that with the exception of Pares and 
Karj'stos he could not assert that any other city paid anything, 
although he thinks that some may have done so. We have, 
therefore, thus far nothing to show that Themistokles had 
added to that mj'sterious hoard of two and twenty talents, of 
which he had failed to make use in more than one supreme 
crisis. 

One other quesuon, 'we «je> \.o\^.> -^^sa ^^txdad at the 
Corinthian isthmus \)eioTe tYve c\o^^ ol \i)D:\^m«assr^^^ ^, 
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and this was the question of personal merit in the war. By 
tiieir written votes each of the generals is said to have 
Honours claimed the first place for himself, while most of 
j^<**{> them (according to Plutarch all) assigned the 
tokiesat second to Themistokles. The superiority of The- 
***^ mistokles was amply vindicated ; but the incredibly 

silly vanity which, if the tale be true, thus deprived him of his 
formal preeminence in no way impaired his glory or inter- 
fered with the honours paid to him. As commander in chief, 
Eurybiades received an olive-crown ; but the same prize was 
bestowed on Themistokles also on the expressed ground of his 
tmparalleled wisdom and dexterity. A beautiful chariot, the 
gift of the citizens, conveyed him from the city of Sparta, 
three hundred chosen Spartiatai escorting him to the boun- 
daries of Tegea. No other stranger, it is said, ever received 
such honours from the cold and austere chiefs of the Dorian 
race of Greeks. 

With this triumphant progress from Sparta the figure of 
Themistokles passes under a cloud ; nor does the mist which 
Later life of ^^^^ bjm from our eyes disperse until the Athen- 
T hernia- ians, having conveyed their households back from 

Salamis, were ready to begin the work of restoring 
their ruined city and of cultivating their wasted lands. But 
as soon as the way is opened for the accompUshment of his 
life's task, wo see him adapting means to ends with all his 
old sagacity and fimmess. In the momentous struggle which, 
so far as western or European Greece was concerned, had been 
brought to an end, the Spartans may not have played a part 
so poor and shabby as that which Athenian tradition ascribed 
to them. But the old vices of tribal disunion and jealousy 
had never been more than veiled, and they now displayed in 
larger measure their powers of mischiefl 

The historian Thucydides represents the Corinthians, 

nearly half a century later, as expressing their con- 
defeat of the viction that the Persian invaders had made ship- 
Persians wreck by their lack of order and military discipline, 
and that thus the catastrophe in which their enterprise ended 
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was mainly of their own causing but it may be doobted 
wliether either the Corinthians or the Spartans who saw and 
took part in the great conflict were far-seeing enough to mea- 
sure the risk which they would have run, if with a better 
military system the Persians had been animated 1^ the 
western spirit of a voluntary obedience to law. 

The danger of Persian conquest in Europe was now prae* 
tically at an end ; but the Spartans still spoke and acted as 

though the chances of Persian aggression should 
of the Spar- determine the relation of the Peloponnesian cities 
rebuUdiog ^^^ those which lay beyond the isthmus. Sparta 
°f Ath^^^^' had no waUs; and a wall of sufficient strength 

across, the isthmus would guard all the cities within 
the peninsula. The fortifications of Thebes had greatly 
furthered the cause of the barbarians ; therefore, to prevent 
a recurrence of the same mischief^ no extra-Peloponnesian 
city ought to have waUs. Hence when they heard of prepara- 
tions for rebuilding the walls of Athens, they hurried to the 
conclusion that a people who had submitted to so many losses 
in the common cause would be easily induced to forego what 
the Spartans affected to regard as a luxury for thieves and 
marauders rather than as a necessity for honest fireemen. 

Such notions as these went for nothing with Themistokles. 
He had made up his mind that Athens must be great : and he 
lodispena- knew that she could not be great unless she were 
*Su8for^°' wealthy. For various reasons Athens had long 
Athens ago attracted to itself a large proportion of 
foreigners whose capital and skilled workmanship had done 
much towards enriching the country. This population had 
been scattered by the storm of Persian invasion; and if 
Athens was to rise from her fallen condition, it was of the 
utmost importance that these Metoikoi, or resident foreigners, 
should be induced to return. The temporary remission of 
the Metoikion, or tax imposed on such foreign residents, might 
do something towards the attainment of this end; but it 
wouJd not go for so long as aecvxriV.^ iox ^tcs^Tt^ was wanting, 
And under all conditioiiB oi Me ^cnVxiO'WTiVX.'^^a i^wsoai^Ni^ 
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look for such seourity in an nnwalled town. Henco for the 
sake of her trade and commerce as well as of her navy Athens 
must not only be fortified but must have an impregnable 
harbour ; and Themistokles set himself to supply both these 
wants with the quiet resolution which in most cases carries a 
man over all obstacles. 

To the request of the Spartans that the Athenians should 
not only not rebuild their own walls but join them in pulling 
**.^ ^ down the walls of all other cities to the north of 
Tb^*^ the Corinthian isthmus, he returned no answer ; 
^ristei^to ^^^ ^^ advised his countrymen to dismiss the 
Sparta, 479 Spartan envoys with the promise that they would 
send their own ambassadors to Sparta to discuss 
the matter. At his own wish Themistokles was intrusted 
with this mission, his colleagues being Abronychos and his 
former rival and opponent Aristeides (479 b.o.). As he set out 
on his errand, he charged the Athenians to strain every nerve 
in the indispensable work before them, and not to send his 
colleagues until the walls had reached a height which could 
enable them to bid defiance to all attacks. Young and old, 
women and children, must give their help to the utmost of 
their power; nor must anything be spared to supply the 
necessary material. Without walls the gods would have 
neither worshippers nor ofiferings for their temples : therefore 
they must not grudge the stones of their temples for the 
achievement of this task. The walls must, in short, rise as 
if by the speed of magic, and to insure this end everything 
else might be thrown down. 

Meanwhile, during the progress of this work at Athens, 
Themistokles had to deal at Sparta with a delicate problem, 
Skiifai ne- which called for the exercise of all his inborn 
^^^""^ dexterity. Declining aU official audiences, he 
kies expressed himself in private as expectmg the early 

arrival of his colleagues. The kindly feeling still entertained 
by the Spartans for the victor of Salamis won a ready accept- 
ance for this excuse ; but it underwent a severe strain when 
tidings came, in all likelihood from the Eginetans, that the 
13 
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walls of Athens had been already raised to a oonsidflraUe 
height. Themistokles denied the statement, bnt told them thati 
if they doubted his words, they had better send their own 
envoys to ascertain the exact state of things. Before these 
envoys could reach Athens, Themistokles had chaiged the 
Athenians to detain them until he himself, with his oolleagaes 
who had now joined him, should have returned home. 

Having learnt that these Spartan ambassadors wofe in 
safe keeping as hostages for his own safety and thai of 
Openasaer- Abronychos and Aristeides, he came fbrwaid 
^^lic^^d ^^^y ^^ °^"^^ ^ ^® Spartan Ephors a full eon- 
porpoae fession of his motives and his plans. Athens, he 
told them, was now protected by walls high enough to justify 
her citizens in undergoing a blockade without fear; and 
his city had a perfect right to this protection, unless the 
right was to be denied to every other Greek city, be it in the 
Peloponnesos or beyond its limits. Freedom of speech and 
independence of action would alike be impossible, if any one 
member of the confederacy stood at an advantage over the 
rest ; and if for a time Athens had been left without waDs, it 
was only because she had chosen to suffer all that could befiJl 
her rather than be faithless to the conomon cause. Athens, 
moreover, ho ai^ed, had done nothing to forfeit her inde- 
pendence ; and as the allies, if thwarted by Athens, would 
assuredly claim for themselves perfect freedom of counsel 
and action, they must extend the same privilege to her. 

Themistokles had, in short, done what he wanted to da 
If the Spartans had sought to hoodwink the Athenians, they 
had been fedrly caught in their own trap. They 
of the Spar- had professed to offer nothing more than friendfy 
**^ advice ; and they could not with reason or in de- 

cency express anger because this ad\'ice was not followed. 
The ambassadors on each side returned to their several 
homes without a formal recall; but the Spartans secretly 
fostered the resentment to which they could not give open 
expression. On bis Tetuiii Vo K>i>[i6Q& '\\i«ma&\RWfi» found 
the whole city walled m^noV. Vxi^L^sAXftXi^i^V^^gBJj^^Xs^^ 
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had desired ; but the half of what he had hoped for had been 
accomplished, and the main work of his life was done. 

Such is the narrative in which Thucydides traces the 
course of these events. It is a perfectly coherent and con- 
Aiieged sistent tale, in which we find not a hint of bribery 
bribing of or corruption. But there was another, probably a 

tbeEphon , . /. xt_ j. i.* i_ 

by Themi»- more modem, version of the story which repre- 
***^^®" sented Themistokles as bribing the Spartan 

Ephors into connivance with his plans. The absurdity of 
the supposition may enable us to estimate the value of these 
charges of corruption in those instances in which they are 
urged with greater plausibility. The Ephors would in all 
likelihood belong to those Spartan families whose jealousy 
and dislike of Athens would be most obstinate : and it is not 
easy to think that a whole board of magistrates would be 
open to bribery. No such charge was ever brought against 
the whole body of Athenian archons. 

But in the conflict with Xerxes Athens had been saved 
not by any defences of stone, but by the wooden walls of her 
Athens and ships; and Themistokles, to whom preeminently 
the Persians they were indebted for this safety, now insisted 
that nothing must be left undone to make her navy irresist- 
ible. For the Athens which lay more than four miles from 
the nearest point on the sea coast he manifestly cared but 
little ; and there can be no doubt that he would have pre- 
ferred to abandon it altogether. Twice within a single year 
its inhabitants had been compelled to leave their homes and 
seek refuge elsewhere. Such forced migrations must be 
£eital to the steady growth of the city and country in wealth 
and prosperity ; but the Athenians would always be liable to 
the recurrence of the calamity, so long as they remained in a 
spot where they could not at once fedl back upon their fleet. 
The most effectual way of insuring this condition would be 
to abandon the old city with all its sacred and time-honoured 
associations : but it was just these associations which ren- 
dered the acceptance of any such suggestion hopeless. Some 
other method must be devised for attaining the end which he 
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had most at heart. If Athens could not be brought to the 
sea, the sea must be practically brought to Athens ; and this 
could be done by making the ancient city one with the new 
city which would, he foresaw, rise on the shores of the great 
harbour of Feiraieus. 

For this purpose he regarded the open bay of Phaleron as 
worthless. But Feiraieus had with Mounychia three havens, 
Fortifi ^^^ ^ these were now by his advice inclosed 

tion of the within a wall nearly seven miles in circuit. This 
^ ^^ wall was to be made so nearly impregnable that 
old men and children might serve to guard it even in time of 
war ; and in the vast inclosed space the Athenians might 
leave their fiunilies in perfect safety, instead of seeking, as 
they had lately sought, a precarious and uncertain refiige 
elsewhere. The wall was raised only to half the intended 
height ; but even thus it amply sufficed for its purpose. Us 
width, we are told, was such that two carts could cross eaeb 
other, depositing stones on the outer side of each, leaving 
between the two walls thus raised a space which was filled 
up with large squared stones clamped together with lead and 
iron. The ruins of this mighty rampart still bear out the 
accuracy of the historian^s description. 

As before the Persian invasion, so now, the two foremost 
men in Athens were Themistokles and Aristeides. But their 
relative positions had greatly changed. The latter, 
popularity as we have seen, had learnt the lessons inforced by 
Themuti^ the altered conditions of the age (pp. 123, 124), and 
kiea and he had proposed and carried reforms from which the 
Eupatrids of the days of Solon would have shrank 
with horror. But how far the reputation which Aristeides 
enjoyed among his Mends reflected the opinion of the pecig^ 
generally, we have no means of determining. The qaestkni 
is not whether he was highly esteemed by a consideraUa 
body among the Athenians, but whether he was equally 
valued by all. The same questions must be put with refer- 
ence to ThemiBtokieB; anSi VL VJaa ^as^^x \i^ 'CckSk!^ \sv ^adi 
case there were Bome\y\io sas^c\.^^i«^«t^^,^T\Ma^isA.^^M8fc. 
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ihgn we bare to aseertaiii, if it be posidble, who these penons 
wen mod what may have been their motirea. 

Kow, if the uniTersal popiilarity of Ariateidea seema to 
he implied (it is nowhere distinctly stated) in the storiea told 
Testfrncaj ^ ^^ later years of Themistokles, it is altogether 
«f iMfldofM inconsistent with the words in which Diodoroa 
fpeaks of the singular love felt for the latter by the main 
lody of the citizens. It is tme that Diodoros says in the 
flune passage that partly throng fear and partly from envy 
the Athenians fi>rgot the good services and eagerly sonj^t 
the hmniliation of the conqueror of Salamis : but as it is 
eertain that some Athenians retained their love for him to 
the end, we have to determine whether the successive sen- 
tences of Diodoros apply to the same or to different bodies cv 
parties among the Athenian citizens. It is not only possible 
but likely that this fear and jealousy may have been felt not 
by the people at large but by a fiEkction which set itself first 
to humiliate him and then to blacken his memory. 

This is a question of supreme importance for those who 
have at heart the cause of historical truth : and any evidence 
C(ymr«r»<» ^hich throws li^t upon it must be carefully and 
SJ'*^**hfa- dispassionately weighed. The controversies and 
tovy feuds of early Boman history point to a eonditiosi 

of things in many points resembling that of Attica belbtre 
the days of Solon. In Home as at Athens there was a 
Patrician or Eupatrid order which regarded the admission of 
plebeians to any share in the work of government as a pro- 
fanation and an impiety ; and in both states there were a few 
men of this exalted order who saw that their ascendenej 
eoold not be maintained permanently if they stood ekmchxtely 
stin and refused altogether to move with the times. In both 
cities these reformers incurred the hatred of all whose minds 
were &zed on the one purpose of handing down their privi- 
leges unimpaired. In both the latter were necessarily, from 
their wealth, their education, and their power, able to shape 
and colour the historical traditions of their age farmore efiee- 
tnaQy than the struggling commonalty on whom they looked 
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down as rabble (p. 23). In Borne more than in Athens the 
historians, snch as they were, were partisans of the Eupatrid or 
Patrician order, and accepted without question the verdict of 
that order in the cases of men like Spurius Gassius and 
Spurius Mselius. Of these two men the former was a patri- 
cian, the latter a plebeian : Mselius was murdered, and his 
birth did not save Gassius from the same fate. The case of 
Mselius is a singularly black one, and it has been well said 
that the whole evidence, even as handed down by patrician 
chroniclers, leads us irresistibly to look upon the murdered 
plebeian as the victim of a party which, with a haughty 
contempt of justice, made use of any weapon, however dis- 
honourable, in a base endeavour to evade or violate the law, 
a party which was not ashamed to extol bloody crimes com- 
mitted in its interest and to stigmatise its murdered enemies 
in their graves as traitors or conmaon criminals. 

It is impossible to put out of sight these points of likeness 
between Boman traditions and those which profess to lay 
Traditions before US the career of Themistokles. The tale 
?ffe^oVThe- ^^st, however,be told as it has been handed down 
mistokies to US by those who had the putting together ot 
records the chronology of which is by no means clear. At 
Sparta Themistokles after the battle of Salamis was welcomed 
and dismissed with such honours as in that city, we are told, 
no other stranger ever received. But we have seen that the 
determination with which he insisted on the right of his 
countrymen to fortify their city and manage their own afElairs 
soon turned their admiration into dislike and even hatred ; 
nor was their diligence in spying out the weak points of his 
conduct surpassed by that of some who were watching him in 
Athens. 

These men seem to have spent their time in bringing for- 
ward against him a series of charges, some of them ridiculous, 
Charges some insignificant, one or two accusing him of very 
agadn8t\he- serious crimes. Among the earliest was the state- 
mistokies ment that lae liad de9aGO»\.e3L x^^^it Vda own house a 
chapel to Artemis AriBloboxA^, \:tie> ^o^^^^^ o1 ^^^^^^\xas#^'^ 
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deity for w^hose gifts they would rather have done well to bo- 
come suppliants themselves. He was then charged with 
speaking much of the good services which he had rendered 
to Athens ; but lack of good taste may have been a fault not 
confined to Themistokles only. He was stigmatised as a lying 
and corrupt traitor by the Ehodian poet Timokreon (p. 119) ; 
but such indictments were not likely to carry much weight. 
The case became more serious when he was pointed out by 
the Spartans as an accomplice in the treachery of Pausanias, 
the Peloponnesian leader at the battle of Plataia. But if we 
may believe Diodoros (and here he could scarcely err from 
dulness or stupidity), the Spartans acted from a mere feeling 
of resentment or jealousy. The conduct of Pausanias had 
reflected deep disgrace on the city which he represented at 
Byzantion, while no Athenian general had been tried or con- 
demned for either Medism (p. 186) or more downright trea- 
son. They were resolved therefore that the balance should 
be redressed, and that the charge of treachery should be 
retorted on Themistokles as a man who had attained a 
dangerous preeminence. Diodoros adds that the Spartans 
bribed his enemies at Athens to support tliis accusation. 

Themistokles, it would seem, was formally arraigned, and 

triumphantly acquitted. For the present he was more popular 

. than ever ; nor can it be said that his popularity 

Ostracism of i ^ t ■• xt* i j n 

Themisto- was short-hved. Nme years had passed away 
kies, 471 B.C. ^Qjj^ ^j^Q ^^g q£ jj^g victory at Salamis, and he 

was still living at Athens, admired and loved, or feared and 
hated, when his opponents proposed to apply the remedy 
of ostracism. An adverse vote involved his exile, 471 B.C. ; 
but, as we have seen (p. 68), this fact proves nothing more 
than that six thousand citizens wished to be rid of his pre- 
sence. It does not prove that there were not four and twenty 
thousand more who deplored his banishment. 

Leaving the city, whose maritime supremacy was his own 
creation, he betook himself to Argos. But the Spartans had 
undertaken the task of hunting him down, and during his 
sojourn they renewed the old charge with increased perti- 
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nacity. Pansanias had been dead now for more than ten 
years ; and the £Gtct that no fresh evidence was forthcoming 
7!ightfroin speaks volmnes for the motives of his accusers, 
^^f^^ They succeeded, however, in obtaining an order for 
(Ooroyn) his arrest at Athens, and Themistokles on receiving 
the tidings fled to Eork3rra (Corcyra), an island over which he 
is said, for whatever reason, to have had the claims of a bene- 
fjEustor. Unable to defend him and unwilling to give him up, 
the islanders conveyed him to the mainland, where he found 
himself driven to enter the house of the Molossian chief 
Admetos, to whom he had in times past, we know not how, 
given some cause of offence. 

Admetos was not at home : but placing her child in his 
arms, his wife told him to take his place as a suppliant at the 
Further hearth. On the return of the chief Themistokles 
flight to put before him candidly the exact state of his 
Asi? MLDor, fortunes, and Admetos, generously forgiving the old 
466 B.C. wrong, conveyed him to Pydna, a stronghold of the 
Makedonian prince Alexandros (p. 121). At Pydna ho took 
passage in a merchant ship going to Ionia; but a storm 
c£trried the vessel to Naxos, which was then being besieged by 
an Athenian force. Bevealing himself to the captain, Themis- 
tokles, it is said, threatened to charge him with sheltering 
traitors for a bribe, unless he kept his men from landing until 
the weather should allow them to go on their way. In about 
thirty-six hours the wind lulled, and the ship sailed to 
Ephesos. Journeying thence into the interior, he sent to 
Artaxerxes, who had just succeeded his father Xerxes, a letter 
thus worded : — 

* I, Themistokles, have come to thee,— the man who has 
done most harm to thy house while I was compelled to resist 
thy father, but who also did him most good by withholding the 
Greeks from destroying the bridge over the Hellespont while 
he was journeying from Attica to Asia ; and now I am here, 
able to do thee much good, but persecuted by the Greeks on 
the score of my good will to thee. But I wish to tarry a year 
and then to talk with thee a\iou\. xoxaa ^xxv^xA: 
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The joang king, the story goes on to say, at once granted 
Mb request ; and when Themistoklcs, having spent the year 
^^^^ in thoroughly learning Persian, went up to the 
of the court, he acquired over the monarch an ahnost 

iWkbto^ unbounded influence. After a time, the length 
p'wi? of which is not stated, he returned to Airia 

Minor, to do what might be needed to fulfil his 
promise to the king, that he would make him, as his father 
wished to be, lord of all Hellas. Here he lived in great 
magnificence, having three cities. Magnesia, Lampsakos, and 
Myons, to supply him with bread, wine, and vegetables. At 
Magnesia, so the story goes, he died, either from disease or 
from a draught of bull's blood which he drank because he 
knew that he could not bring about what he had undertaken 
to accomplish for the king. His bones were brought away 
by his kinsfolk, and buried secretly in Attica, because the 
bones of a traitor had no right to the soil which he betrayed ; 
but the Magnesians would have it that they still lay in their 
market-place in the splendid sepulchre which they exhibited 
ae his tomb. 

Such, it may be said, was the authorised, and perhaps after 
the lapse of some twenty or thirty years after his death, the 
inctnuA^ most widely accepted, form of the story of the great 
^SL^ statesman's later years. But there were other ver- 
tnOMatu sions which stand out significantly in contradiction 
to it. Of these one related that instead of regarding him 
as a benefactor of the royal house the Persian king had put 
a price of two hundred talents upon his head. Another 
stated that when Themistokles reached Ionia, he found it 
impossible to get to Bousa except by availing himself of the 
offer of Lysitheides, who, pretending that he was conveying to 
the palace a stranger for the king's harem, brought thither in 
this strange disguise the founder of the maritime empire of 
Athens. Another tradition tells us that Mandane, the sister of 
Xerxes, demanded the surrender of Themistokles in order 
that she might wreak upon him her wrath for the death of 
her sons who had fallen at Salamis ; that he was actually 
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put upon his trial to answer the accusations of Mandane ; and 
that owing to the skill which he had acquired in the nse of 
the Persian language he was triumphantly acquitted. Byway 
of illustrating more vividly these changes in his life, other 
stories were firamed which exhihited him as undergoing in- 
struction in the methods of Oriental prostration, or which repre- 
sented the Persian king as unable to sleep for excess of joy at 
having Thomistokles the Athenian in his possession and as 
bestowing upon him a beautiful Persian wife byway of showing 
his gratitude for past benefits and his confidence for the future. 

These various traditions for the most part exclude each 
other. But the one first given is supposed to have the 
Jadgmentof general sanction or approval of the historian 
Tbucydidea Thucydides. What, then, in reference to these 
stories is the value of the judgement of Thucydides ? That 
few historians have surpassed him in his power of weigh- 
ing and sifting the evidence of living witnesses is beyond 
question. So feur as examination and cross-examination 
could carry him, he spared no pains in getting at the truth 
of facts; but his own task lay in the region of contem- 
porary history, and was only indirectly concerned with 
written documents or with written hterature in any shape. 
Over such documents he failed to exercise the vigilance with 
which he scrutinised oral testimony ; and we have therefore 
to supply his shortcomings, if we would avoid doing injustice 
to a man with whose character slander has beyond doubt 
been more than usually busy. 

It cannot, however, be said that Thucydides was the 
contemporary of Themistokles, who died probably diuing the 
Popularity year in which he was bom; and in the review 
tokT^*™^ which he has given us of his career the absence of 
amongst the all CAddence tending to show that the people gene- 
citizens rally approved of the judgement passed upon him 
generally jjy jj£g opponents is especially striking. Nay, in 
all the accounts handed down to us (and not one comes from 
fliij contemporary writer), there is not a word to show that 
the common people shared \!he o^\m.oii?»ol \>afc VTvs>k\.<i\>DCA. 



Ittieeiitan; idnk jnairr exppBBBODB thaw die strenirtL oi 

fteir mitnt^rm for Inm. l^eoidT' a quarter of a century hsul 

iww ttd from 1^ time of Ins ostntfOBm. beforp TnurvdideB ifv-at; 

oldenoQg^ to form bit jodgemem cm Iuf life anu chai&cter. 

•nd dmang tfais patiod the ezuznifiE of ThemisiokleB had done 

'^ best to hei^HflD the prejudice which it fed bv exapf- 

R^Mlod. eaotnfitB. ThflfmiBtufclee began hfe in jioverrv : he 

closed it in wen^th and diBhcmuur. AriRteidet- wtkt preczui- 

^lent iar the puriij' of his mottvaB, and hu> jnKtice wa^ pro\'ed. 

-^ is aaad, by the ahaohxte wtart which left hit £biui1t dejiendent 

Oil tibe pnhlic boimlj. A bribe for AristeideF had no tempta- 

txiHi; bnt the hzst of gcdd explained in Themifitoklef: the 

^hmiltAziBODB actian of oontradictary znotiveE euch as perhaps 

llo other man ever exhibited. 

^Hien mud is thrown in large qnantitieR. some of it is sure 
to BtieJt; and the charges of corraption nmltiplied a^iainst 
ThemistotkleE were taken, without evidenoc, 1>t his 
ehargm at political opponents as proof that he was prepared 
•""***" to undo the work of his whole life for the sake of 
th»^. of which he had already an abundance. THiat his weal th 
maj have been before his ostracisni, we cannot say. WV 
have traced, bo far as our power goes, the history of the 
thirty talents bestowed upon him by the Enboians at Arte- 
mision (p. 145) ; and the two and twenty talents whiclt, if 
he received this bribe, remained a£ber the sums spent on 
Eurybiades and Adeimantos, may have formed part or tho 
main bulk of the sum which his friends conveyed to him in 
Asia both from Athens and from Argos. Even if vr« pni 
aside the stories of vast riches which his friends wore unable 
to take away from Attica, lack of money can soared^* b^ 
regarded as famishing for him a sufficient inoti>'e to onni<^. 

Yet it is greed of gain, and tliis alone, which is said lo hrtxt* 
determined all his actions after his flight front Arf^xt, {\w r^nnlt 
Facts of the being a deliberate but contemptibly unv(UO(H»wf\iI 
*^** attempt to undo the work of his who1«» |>o1itioat 

life. What this work was we have seen perhaps with sufnciont 
cIeameB&, So great had heea the \iu\n\lHQ im^rtcd by him to 
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Athenian enterprise, so thoroughly had it strengthened the oha^ «i 
ractor of the poorer citizens, that his rival Aristeides gave hi»^ 
aid in carrying out that maritime policy which at the outset h» ,^ 
had opposed. In this business of his life he had displayed 
rapidity of perception which, in the opinion of Thucydider ^ 
gave to his maturest judgements the appearance of intuitioK:^ 
a fertility of resource and a readiness in action which nev^sir 
fjEkiled him imder any difficulties. He had shown a courage 
rising steadily in proportion to the dangers which he had to 
face ; and he had kept those about him true in some degree 
to the common cause, when a blind and stupid terror seemed 
to make all possibility of united action hopeless. 

It is of such a man as this that we are asked to beHeve 
not that he had been poor and became rich, not that he had 

Oonoiusions *^ ®y® ^ ^^ ^^'^^ oomfort as well as to the welfare 
inToiyed in of his coimtry, but that almost from the beginning, 
brought &t all events from a time preceding the battle of 
against him g^iamis, he distinctly contemplated the prospect of 
knockmg to pieces the fabric which he was laboriously build- 
ing up, and of seeking a home in the palace of the king on 
whose power and schemes he was first to deal a deadly blow. 
With a wonderful assurance we are asked to believe that at 
the very time when with astonishing strength of will he was 
driving the allies into a battle which they dreaded, he was 
sending to the Persian king a message which should stand 
him in good stead when he should come as an exile to the 
court of Sousa ; that he deceived his enemy to the utter ruin 
of his fleet in order to win his favour against the time of 
trouble which he knew to be coming ; that he looked indul- 
gently on the guilt of the Spartan Pausanias, the colleague of 
Aristoidcs at Plataia (p. 122), although he despised the weak- 
ness of his intellect ; and that on the death of the Spartan 
regent he took up, and carried on, the pitiable and silly work 
of treachery which in liis hands had come to nothing. As if 
this were not enough, we are asked further to beUeve that in 
the Persian palace he actMoWy ioxxn^ ^iX\^ x^^x^tb ^\s«\v\jl<^ had 
pictured to himself; tlhal Yiia CiVa^m \.o W;w>x -«^^ ^Sos^ii^wik. 
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^^thout question; that he promised to inslave hiB country 

^^d for twelve or fbtirteen years received the revenues of large 

^o^wns to enable him to redeem his word ; and that he died 

'Without making a single effort to fulfil any part of the promise 

Which he had made to the Persian king. 

With whatever portion of the story we may choose to 
dealt we shall find that it comes to pieces in the handling. 
We may take first this tale of the assignment of 
aminiinent the revenues of Lampsakos, Myous, and Magnesia 
^-«L. 4^ for his sustenance. The tale refutes itself by im- 
his main- plying, or rather asserting, that nearly twenty or 
*^'"' perhapB more than twenty year, after the e»tabliHh. 
ment of the Delian confederacy (p. 125) two cities lying almost 
under the shadow of Mount MykalS, and a third on the shores 
of the HeUespont, could be made by a Persian king to yield 
up their wealth to his favourites. If he could thus treat these 
towns, he might put any others along the Egean coasts to the 
same use ; and thus the work of the Greeks in destroying the 
Persian fleets and armies is reduced to nothing. If the re- 
sources of these cities were at the disposal of Artaxorxes, there 
was no reason why his tribute-gatherers should not be soon 
in every Ionian city, and therefore no reason why his armies 
should not take ample vengeance for the revolt wliich followed 
the catastrophe at Mykald. 

It follows that, if this tale is to be believed, the account 
given of the assessment of Aristeides must be altogether 
Bearing of rejected. The items of this assessment, the sum 
thii story on total of which amounted to 400 talents, are not 
tnent of given. But the assessment seems to have been 
Aristddes \yf^^(j^ ^n the amount of tribute paid to the Persian 
king by the cities on the eastern shores of the Egean ; and as 
the tribute for the Komos, or district, which according to the 
arrangement of Dareios included the lonians, Magnesians, 
Eolians, and some others on the continent, amoimted to 400 
talents in silver, the remaining sixty talents woidd represent 
the contributions of the islanders. Yet here we h^^ 
inhabitanU of certain towni^ MMie«M& «a m»mb< 
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Delian confederation, stOl at the beck and call of the Persian 
despot. It is tme that the obstacles to be sormoiinted by the 
confederated Greeks, even when the Persian fleet had been 
destroyed at Mykald, were formidable enon^i. It was then 
found to be a hard, and sometimes an impracticable task to 
dislodge the Persian garrisons from the cities which they 
occupied; and the Thrakian Boriskos, where Xerxes had 
reviewed his mighty force after passing into Europe, was still 
in the hands of a Persian governor when Herodotos was com- 
posing the later books of his history. Doriskos, however, was 
on Trakian soil : but the story which represents Artaxerzes 
as giving three Hellenic cities to Themistokles is absurd, 
because it attributes to him the absolute lordship over a vast 
territory, in which his authority was a thing of the past 
Probably by that time he retained not a single port in that 
long and beautiful strip of land which had formed the brightest 
jewel in the crown of the Lydian kings. 

If we wish for further reasons for rejecting the tale, we 
may find them in the fact that long ago, when Pausanias was 
Oxse of spinning his poor web of treason, Spartan authority 

Pausanias ^as able to reach him at Kolonai in the Troad, and 
that he found himself compelled to obey the messenger who 
bade him foUow on pain, in case of refusal, of being declared 
the enemy of the people, whereas now, during years spent in 
luxurious ease at Magnesia, Themistokles could bid defiance 
to his opponents or persecutors at Athens, whose order for his 
arrest had nevertheless driven him away from Argos. 

So far as the Spartans are concerned, the case against 
Themistokles resolves itself into a charge of complicity with 
AiicRcd Pausanias. If this charge is refuted, nothing 
pompiicity else remains. But although the accusation is mado 
tokies with with sufficient boldness and circumstantiality, it 
Piiusanias j^g^g \i^^\q Bubstance or none. The Spartans spoke 
of proofs of his complicity ; but Thucydides does not say that 
these proofs were exhibited to the Athenians, or that they 
could be exhibited. Nothing but the clearest evidence could 
establish such a charge, and no eviSienttQ ^^a»X.^N^ Ss^ \<stSisi.- 
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coming. The circumstances of the two men are also as differ- 
ent as they could well be. If we know anything at all about 
Themistokles, we know that he prized the magnificent polity 
which grew with tlie growth of Athenian freedom ; and it is 
impossible that he could forget his old devotion with the ease 
of a man whose country was for him nothing more than a 
school of rigid and perhaps hateful military bondage. In- 
trusted with the kingly power from the accident that his 
nephew the king was a minor, Pausanias liad to look forward 
to a descent from his liigh authority at no very distant day ; 
and the iron discipline of Spartan club life had manifestly 
long been to him intolerably irksome. Apart from this, he 
was simply a man who had to carry out the traditional 
system of his country and who fought at Plataia with perhaps 
the bravery of his ancestors and certainly with no sounder 
judgement (p. 122). His work, therefore, was ended with 
his victory in the field. The mind of Themistokles after the 
victory of Salamis was turned to the momentous task of 
building up the Athenian confederacy and laying the founda- 
tions of Athenian empire ; and this work, we must especially 
note, needed the fullest concentration of mind and wilL 

Of the large number of personal anecdotes connected with 
and designed to Dlustrate the treasons of his later years, few 
Anecdotes call for serious consideration. The story of Plutarch 
hi?tu"JIlild ^*^* Themistokles intended to bum the alUed 
treaaons fleet at Pagasai is absurdly opposed to the whole 
line of policy which he is known to have been carrying out 
at the time. The Greek fleet could not have wintered at 
Pagasai, when Pagasai was Thessalian and hostile to the aUies ; 
and the Athen^s would only have weakened themselves by 
destroying the ships of all the other cities, while it was yet 
uncertain whether they might not be again attacked by 
the Phenician fleet of Xerxes. Some of the tales impute to 
Themistokles a folly of which probably only his Eupatrid 
slanderers could be guilty. He must have fallen into a 
second childhood before he could have even thought of com- 
paring himself to a plane-tree which the men who had 
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sought its shelter during the storm were now cutting down. 
To the same class of stories belongs the anecdote which speaks 
of Themistokles as telling his children in the days of his exile 
how greatly they would have been losers if he had not be^ 
ruined. The tale points to ruin financially, and in this sense 
Themistokles was never ruined. In any other sense it is 
absurd, nay, it is impossible, to suppose that the memory of his 
ancient greatness could suggest to him nothing better than a 
pitiable satisfaction with his present state of degradation. 

There remain the questions of his personal corruption 
and of his negotiations with the Persian kings. As to the 
Employ. former, we can lay hands on nothing more definite 
•eont^Mr. ^^'"^ ^^ alleged compact with the Euboians (p. 145). 
Tioe money But if we accept the fact of this agreement, to 
what does it amount ? It is only by a figure of speech, and 
this a very strained one, that a man can be said to be bribed 
or persuaded into doing that which he has already made up 
his mind irrevocably to do. To assert that Themistokles 
wan tempted by this bribe to do that which he had been 
wisliing and striving with all his might to accomplish without 
tho money sooms soiuothing like a contradiction in terms. 
"Wo are only told how ho employed eight out of the thirty 
talents rocoivod from the Euboians ; and so far as these are 
oonconxod, the corniption lay with Eurybiades and Adei- 
mantofl, not with hinisolf. All governments have a certain 
expenditure on wliat is called secret service, the items oi 
whicli are never published ; and Themistokles ought not to 
be judged more harshly than modern statesmen. It is true 
that no other instances are mentioned of his employing the 
argument of bribery during the war ; but we have several 
occaHionB in which the emergency was vastly more pressing, 
wlion he did not employ it. His failure to offer a bribe to 
mon wlio had already taken one is inexplicable except on the 
ground that ho liad not the moans for doing so, and that the 
sum which he received from tho Euboians has been enor- 
inontily oxA/^gorntod. On tho ollogod bribing of the whole board 
of Spar tan EphoiB (p. 176) it iBuniiWi^^^w'j V>^^\ft^^'A^ 
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His negotiAtioiis with Xerxes and his sueeessor wers 
evrjedoo, it is said, partly hy messages sent throai^ Sikinnoa, 
M^mOmuot V^^J ^ ^ten, and partly in persanal interviews. 
The first message is in all probability 



the Ta^tm It seems at first sight a masterly deviee for bringing 
^^^^ abmit the destruction of the Persian fleet ; and a 

fSseHng of suspicion is roosed only when we seem to see that it 
is practically saperflooos (pp. 42, 90, 92, 100, 122, 161, 1€S). 
Sun the message may have hastened by a few hoars the 
movement for which Thenustokles was anxioos ; and those 
few hoars, by gi^nng the confederates time to fall back 
from the Salaminian golf on the Corinthian isthnnis, would 
have disconcerted all his plans and qoenched all his hopes. 
The chance that his message mi^it render this retreat im- 
possible was a very sufficient reason for sending it (p. IGO). 
For the second message the most cireomstantial accoani 
asserts that Themistokles thonght by means of it to secure 
the gratitude of the Persian king and a refuge, if troubles 
should befall him, in his palace at Sousa. As to the real feelings 
which under the circumstances this second message must 
have stirred up in the mind c^ Xerxes, we can be under 
no doubt (p. 167). They would be feelings of overpowering 
indignation at his treachery and his assurance. Bot the 
ascription of such a motive to Themistokles at such a time 
is the most astomithiiig thing in the ^^le narrative. 

No man can at one and the same moment be actuated by 
two entirely distinct and conflicting motives ; and this is only 
saying that he cannot at the same time serve God 
t^^^ .^^^mmon. Bat tfai. (toiy repn»«ata Themis 
"^^^^^ tokles as intent with the most passionate devotion 
on setting his cotmtry free, and yet as also not less earnestly 
bent on securing a place of refuge among the very enemies 
whom he was dri^-ing otit. Some notion of such a conditioii 
of nund may periiaps be formed if we should suppose that vdien 
before the battle of Trafalgar Nelson warned every man that 
■Fnglan.i looked to him to do his duty, he had nheadj done 
bis besi to secure the good will of Napcdeon Bonaparte, niwee 
U 
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fleets he was advancing to enoonnter. If we refuse to admit 
the possibility of such double action in the case of Nelson, 
we have precisely the same justification for refusing to admit 
it in the case of Themistokles. We must not, however, 
forget that if in the version of Herodotos Themistokles holds 
out to the Persian sovereign the prospect of an unmolested 
march, there were other and it would seem more popular 
versions which spoke of him as terrifying the king by warnings 
that he might be intercepted on the road. We may, if we 
please, say that the sending of the second message may be 
accounted for by the more love of exercising an art in which 
a man excels, in other words that the satisfBustion of conducting 
an intrigue is a sufficient motive for entering upon it. Such 
a supposition is scarcely consistent with the judgement of 
the character of Themistokles given by Thucydides, although 
it may harmonise well with the spirit of those anecdotes which 
we have dismissed as really beneath our notice. 

We come now to the written conmiunications of Themis- 
tokles with the Persian kings. The Spartans chose to regard 
Lettcrii of him as an accomplice in the schemes of Pausanias ; 
toicTes to the ^^* ^^®^ failed altogether to produce any evidence 
Persian king that he took any active part in those schemes or that 
he knew anything about them, nor are we told that any docu- 
ments were discovered after the deathof Pausanias which estab- 
lished tlie guilt of Themistokles. We can, therefore, deal only 
with the letter which Themistokles on reaching Asia is said to 
have sent to Artaxerxes. This letter (p. 180) is couched in 
terms of intolerable insolence and unblushing fetlsehood. 
The plea that the instinct of self-preservation alone had led 
him to resist and repel the invasion of Xerxes must to his 
son, who knew something about the Medism (p. 186) of 
Boiotians (p. 141), Thessalians (p. 143), and Argives, have 
appeared not less ridiculous than false : the assertion that, as 
soon as he could safely do so, he had compensated his injuries 
with greater benefits must have seemed a monstrous and 
impudent lie. 

But we have further to ask. 'w^ie^uc^* Tl\i\xc.^^^^^ 0«i\a:\sNsA. 
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the letter of which he professes to give us the words. If 
^^ ^^ Themistokles wrote such a letter, the original 

of the must have gone to Artaxerxes. In this case we 

writingi naust suppose one of three things. Either The- 
mistokles kept a copy of it, or Artaxerxes sent back the 
original, or allowed a transcript to be made. The last degree 
of unlikelihood attaches to all these suppositions. The 
original could be recovered only from the archives of Sousa, 
and apart from the unlikelihood that such documents would 
be preserved there at all there is the far greater unlikelihood 
that they would ever be given up to the king's enemies. If 
these alternatives fail us, one conclusion only is possible, 
namely, that the letter, as we have it, is a forgery. 

But whetlior this or any other letter was sent or not, the 
stories of the journey of Themistokles to Sousa and of his 
AUeved sojoum there are pure fictions ; and hence we can 
wHil Arta- ^^^^ ^^ judgement of the motives which led Arta- 
xerxes yrxes to befriend Themistokles or to bestow on him 
his lavish bounty, if lavish it was. We are confronted by the 
fact that during the long series of years which he is said to 
have spent at Magnesia he made not the least effort to fulfil 
his promise to the Persian king that he would bring all 
Greece under his sway; and this fact must be taken as 
proving conclusively that no direct enterprise against the 
freedom of the Hellenic world could have been involved in 
his engagement. 

The supposition that he had so pledged himself gave rise 
to the story that liis death was caused by taking poison in 
Aneodoteiof order to avoid the obligation. But to this story 
TiiemU-** °' Thucydides gives no credence. The version of 
tokiei the tale, preserved by Diudoros, is even more ab- 

surd. According to this tradition his death was a masterly 
stratagem to preclude all further attacks from Persia against 
the freedom of his country. Xerxes, living still, it would 
seem, some fifteen years after the date assigned for his murder, 
proi)OBed to try his luck in anotlior invasion of Greece and to 
appoint TbomiBtokleR gonera\-vn-c\uQt ol \C\^ ^x«x^ssx«c^.^ 
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Taking him at his word, the Athenian exile made the king 
swear solemnly that he would do nothing without him. This 
promise was ratified over a sacrifice, and Themistokles 
drinking some of the yictim*s blood fell dead on the spot, 
leaving Xerxes bomid to abandon all thought of retrieving 
the disasters of Salamis, Plataia, and Mykald. 

That Themistokles entered into no such contract as that 
wliich is ascribed to him in the sketch of his life by Thucydides 
Possible ^^ manifest ; but we should be rash if we committed 
nature of oursolves to the conclusion that he entered into 
with no contract at all. From the tune of his leavmg 

Artaxorxes py^j^^ }^q passes into a region where historical 
truth has but a sickly and feeble growth. In the details of 
the stories which have gathered round him we have found 
nothing clear, nothing consistent. But assuredly he had it in 
his power to do good service for the Persians ; and without 
plotting the destruction of Athens or the enslavement of 
Western Hellas he might yet have done much to check the 
growth of the Athenian empire. The rapid extension of this 
empire threatened to deprive the Persian king of some of his 
fairest provinces ; and the latter might well promise a splendid 
reward to Themistokles, if he could guarantee bim against 
further losses. Some such promise he may have made ; and if 
he made it, it would be a disgraceful and dishonourable sequel 
to a career of astonishing splendour. 

But the whole of this portion of his life is wrapped in 
mist. At first sight it seems strange that he should give much 
Influences lioed to the machinations of his enemies at Athens, 
Roting on while he was living quietly as an ostracised man 
tokies after at Argos, or that he should have shrunk firom re- 
hisostracisni t^^ming home to undergo a second formal trial. 
But the fact of his ostracism showed that he had at least 
six thousand opponents at Athens ; and he must have known 
better than we can know the measure and strength of their ill 
will and the chances of their succeeding in bringing about a 
miscArriAge of justice. He may «Aso Vi«b^^ felt, ^txon^ly that 
tJie verdict of acquittal obtaine^i oix 'tsi^ ^a^^» ^Jc«^ ^^x^^ 
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have served as a bar to a second criminal prosecution, al- 
though it might be no bar to his exile by sentence of ostra- 
cism. He would thus be justified in urging that a second 
accusation was a virtual condenmation before his cause could 
be heard. If his enemies were unscrupulous, he might well 
regard the result with apprehension, and may have judged 
wisely in declining to appear before them. It is a question 
on which we have no means of reaching a decisive or satis- 
factory conclusion, and must content ourselves with regretting 
that he found it more prudent to avoid his enemies than to 
face them. 

We know enough, however, of the conditions of the age 
to be convinced that the position of a man who brought on 
Dj3p^^joQ himself the fiill force of Eupatrid jealousy must 

^em?e« of ^^^® ^®®^ * perilous one, even though he might 
Therau- have the main body of the citizens strongly on 

** his side. We know how this feeling worked in the 

earlier days of the Koman republic (p. 177), and to what 
an extent the making of history was in the hands of the 
fierce Patrician feu^tion. All that we can say is that the dis- 
position of the Eupatrids at Athens was less bloodthirsty, 
although even here its darker side came out not many years 
later in the murder of Ephialtes. These facts help to clear 
away many perplexities in the later history of Themistokles, 
and justify us in speaking with tolerable definiteness about 
his career not merely in its earlier stages, but as a whole. 

We are probably very near the mark if we conclude that 
firom first to last he well deserved the warm affection which 
Origin of the ^^^ countrymen generally felt for him during his 
itori **^bo t ^^® *^^ ^*^ which they cherished his memory 
Themis- after his death ; that his ostracism was due 
toUeB wholly to the exertions of the oligarchic party, 

stimulated by the arguments or the bribes of the Spartans ; 
that the order for his arrest which made him fly from Argos 
(p. 180) was in like manner the result of Spartan intrigues, 
acting on the virulent animosity felt towards him by his 
personal enemies ; that during the years of his exile these 
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enemies strung together a vast mnltitnde of slanders which 
would be readily taken up and propagated by the oligarchic 
factions in every city ; that in the making of history these 
factions had thus far a power altogether beyond that of the 
main body of the citizens ; and that thus in the course of 
thirty or forty years these reports were worked into the shape 
of the traditional narrative preserved to us by Thucydides. 

Of the details of this narrative we have seen that in 
almost every instance we have versions wliich contradict and 

General re- ®*<5^^^® ®*®^ other. Nor is there any evidence 
raiu of the forthcoming to lessen our legitimate satisfsustion in 
^ '^ the result of an inquiry which acquits of treason 
one of the greatest of Athenian statesmen and makes his 
whole career intelligible. If his acts were sometimes blame- 
worthy, we have to remember that he was treated with gross 
injustice. We can readily suppose that in his time of exile 
in Asia he looked back on the past with some anger and re- 
sentment ; but these feelings would have for their object only 
that party or fiaction whose enmity it was impossible to 
appease, not the main body of the people, by whom he knew 
himself to be beloved. 

Themistokles is said to have lived two and twenty years 
from the date of his ostracism. If it be so, he died in the year 
Date of the 449 B.C. The Magnesians pointed with pride to a 
iiTemu' magnificent sepulchre in their Agora or market- 
tokics place, as containing his bones (p. 181); but a 

counter-tradition assigned them a resting-place within the 
harbour of Peiraieus. His sons, we are told, dedicated in the 
Parthenon a historical picture which exhibited to his country- 
men the features and form of the great statesman and leader 
to whom Athens owed her continued existence and her 
splendid empire. 
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The number of Spartan statesmen is not great, and if the 
career of Pausanias had ended on the field of Plataia, there 
Spartan would scarcely have been sufficient reason for 
statesman- regarding him as a statesman at all. But the 
mission with which he was charged after that 
great battle shows that his countrymen looked on him as a 
man fitted to uphold the supremacy of Sparta, and he may 
be taken as to a certain degree an exponent of Spartan policy, 
more especially as an attempt was made to carry out this 
policy systematically in the latter portion of the Peloponnesian 
war some two generations later. 

Pausanias is sometimes spoken of as if he had been a 
Spartan kiog. He was never king, although for many years 
Death of ^® exercised a power such as Spartan kings seldom 
Kieum- attained. His father Kleombrotos was a brother 
"***** of Leonidas, who fell at Thermopylaiy and became 

regent in the name of the young son of Leonidas. Kleom- 
brotos lived only a few months looger, and on his death 
Pausanias succeeded to the regency, 479 B.C. 

His accession to power came at a crisis of supreme im- 
portance for Greece and for Europe. The Persian fleet, 
Occupation ruinously defeated at Salamis, had made its way 
of Athens as best it could across the Egean, and Xerxes with 
donioa,' his cumbrous body-guard was marching hurriedly 
479 B.C. ^ ^Yie Hellespont ; but Mardonios with the Persian 
warriors whose fathers had followed Cyrus from victory to 
victory remained behind with the fixed purpose that he would 
achieve the conquest of Greece ox A\e. ¥xom Boiotia 
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Mardonios had fomid his way again to Athens, and the city 
whose tyrants had had the chief share in precipitating the 
storm of Persian invasion on Europe was once more in his 
grasp. But his policy differed altogether from that of his 
master. Xerxes had been intent only on punishing and 
humiliating the Athenians : Mardonios was not less steadily 
bent on winning them over, if it should be possible to do so. 
He thought that when they saw their soil again trodden by 
invading armies, while the care of the general protected the 
city from harm, they would probably accept the very lenient 
terms which he wished to offer to them. 

But the Athenians were not so easily caught. His pas- 
sage across the Boiotian border was followed immediately by a 
Second second migration (p. 158) of the Athenian people ; 
mentofthe ^^^ ^^^ months after he had entered it with 
city Xerxes, Mardonios stood once more in a silent and 

desolate city. The Athenians, again banished from their 
homes, told the Spartans plainly that, unless they should 
receive immediate help, they must devise some means of 
escape from their present troubles. These words clearly 
indicated submission to Persia, if no other way should be 
found to lie open before them; and the Spartans, it is said, 
awoke to a sense of their danger when a citizen of Tegea 
warned them that the Isthmian wall would be of very little 
use, if through any compact made with Mardonios the 
Athenian fleet should cooperate with the Persian land 
army. 

The Spartans were not prepared, as yet, to look with 
favour on the future policy of Pausanias, and they took the 
Sudden and warning SO seriously to heart that on that very 
secret dis- night they dispatched 6,000 heavy-armed soldiers 
arn^yfrom* or hoplites Under Pausanias, each hoplite being 
Bparta attended by seven helots, — in all, a force of 40,000 

men. Early the next day the envoys of the extra-Pelopon- 
nesian cities informed the Ephors, that, whatever pleas for 
dalay the Spartans might urge on the score of the rehgious 
obligationa of festivals, the M\iemanft ^oxxV^xvo^w Twikft ^\x^ 
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terms as might be practicable with the Persians. The only 
answer which they received was couched in the enigmatic 
words, * They are gone, and are already in the Oresteion on 
their way to meet the strangers.* * Who are gone ? * they 
asked, * and who are the strangers ? * * Our Spartans have 
gone with the helots,* they answered, * and the strangers are 
the Persians.* The envoys hereupon hastened away in 
amazement ; but the mystery is easily explained. 

The Argives, it seems, were under a promise to Mardonios 
to prevent by force, if force should be needed, the passage of 
Beasonsfor ^^J Spartan army from the Peloponnesos. The 
this secresy Persian leader felt that his pledge to Xerxes would 
be practically redeemed, if Athens should submit or if he 
could make an independent alliance with the Athenians, and 
that this riesult would be best brought about if their country 
were not devastated and their houses were not burnt. But 
if this was to be avoided, Attica must not be made a battle- 
field ; and therefore no Peloponnesian army must be allowed 
to enter it. The promise given by the Argives seemed to 
insure biTn against such a misfortune. This agreement must 
have come to the knowledge of the Ephors, and there is no- 
thing to suiprise us in this fact. But it imposed on them, as 
we may readily understand, the need of absolute secresy on 
their part in any military plans which they might wish to 
carry out. 

When owing to this secresy their scheme succeeded and 
the Argives sent word to Athens to say that they had failed 
Hetr t of ^ prevent the departure of the Spartans, Mar- 
Kardonioe donios felt that his own designs were finally 
^ finistrated. He abandoned Attica to his soldiers. 

The city was set on fire ; and any buildings or walls which 
had withstood the ravages of the first invasion were thrown 
down. Attica, however, was ill-suited for cavalry, and in 
case of defeat he would have to lead his army through 
narrow and perilous passes. He therefore issued orders 
for retreat, and the Persian host soon stood on the plain 
of Thehea, 
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At the Corinthian isthmus Pansanias was joined by the 
Peloponnesian allies, and at Elensis by the Athenians. By 

iiarohof the ^*^® ^^ *^® acknowledged supremacy of Sparta 
Greek army in the Hellenic world, he assumed the chief com- 
mand over the whole ; and the army marched on 
until from the slopes of Kithairon (Githseron) they looked down 
on the Persian camp near the northern bank of the Asopos. 
In this camp the sight of the Greeks, as their ranks deployed 
on the mountain side, excited little apprehension or fear. The 
Greeks numbered, it is said, 110,000 men, while Mardonios 
had 800,000 picked soldiers : but this is simply an expression 
of overwhelming strength like the six millions of Xerxes. 
The decisive conflict was, however, long delayed, owing, it is 
said, to the soothsayers, who on both sides interpreted the 
omens as unfavourable to the aggressor. 

Eleven days had passed away, when Artabazos, who with 
a guard of (we are told) six myriads had escorted Xerxes to 
Conflicting *^® Hellespont, advised Mardonios to fall back upon 
counsels of Thebes and trust less to men than to money. In 
and Artaba- open battle the Persians could not hope for victory : 
'®^ but every Greek might be bought. The advice is 

manifestly the fiction of a later age. The men assembled in 
arms on the sides of Kithairon were proof of the fact that 
some Greeks at least were not to be won over by bribes. 
But Artabazos manifestly doubted the military skill of 
Mardonios, and the sequel showed that he disapproved of 
his arrangements for the battle in which he died. 

The patience of Mardonios was exhausted ; and sending 
for his oflicers he asked them if they knew of any oracle 
Address of which foretold the destruction of the Persians 
to h?s°?ffl.^ on Hellenic ground. AU were silent, and Mar- 
cera donios went on. * Since you either do not know 

or are afraid to say out what you know, I will tell you my- 
self. There is an oracle which says that Persians coming 
to Hellas shall plunder the temple at Delphoi and then be 
utterly destroyed. But we orexvoVi ^ovcv^ ^^funst this temple, 
nor shall we attempt to ip\\\Tv3Le>T \\.\ %o>(>cn»K. ^^^ iMwTvTvR^\si^ 
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our ruin. All therefore who have any good will to the 
Persians may be glad, for, so far as the oracles are concerned, 
we shall be the conquerors. We shall fight to-morrow.* 
Thus the die was cast ; but if we give any credit to the tale, 
the words of Mardonios must either bring the Delphian ex- 
pedition (pp. 154, 155) altogether into doubt, or prove that he 
was uttering a conscious lie on a matter which must have 
been quite as well known to his officers as to himself. 

During the night which followed this decision, the Make- 
donian chief Alexandros rode to the outposts of the Athcn- 
^j ^ ians and had with their leaders the interview the 
request of report of which led Pausanias, as it is said, to pro- 
fOTa^ange P^^® ^^^^ change in the position of the Spartans 
^onof^ and Athenians, which we have been compelled 
Spartan to reject as a groundless and deliberate fiction 
"*°^ (p. 122). The qualities of Pausanias as a military 

commander were seemingly not preeminent ; but there is no 
need to ascribe to him a most unsoldierlike timidity for a 
reason which is manifestly a glaring falsehood. 

On the morning of the eleventh day the battle of Plataia 
may be said practically to have begun. During the whole of 
Opposition the previous day the Greeks had been sorely 
phiutSorto pressed by constant charges of the Persian 
pknsaniaa cavalry ; and lack of water made it indispensably 
necessary to shift their ground. In carrying out this mea- 
sure Pausanias was met on the part of an officer named 
Amompharetos with a resistance which throws a strange light 
on the state of Spartan discipline at the time. This officer 
complained that, without having been summoned to the 
previous council, he was now commanded to retreat not 
merely against his own judgement, but in violation of the 
duty which forbade retreat to all Spartans under all circum- 
stances. It is strange that Amompharetos should not have 
heard of the conduct of Eurybiades at Artemision, and of 
the pertinacity with which he insisted on retreating from 
Salamis. If he objected now to a change which was to be 
made by the whole army, with wliat m3agix»XKoTLTaxvs^»V^TN!^^ 
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have resisted the order which commanded Spartans to place 
themselves in front of the slaves of the Persians (p. 122) ?. 
Yet in that story Amompharetos offers no resistance to 
arrangements in the carrying out of which he would himself 
have to take part. If such had been the fiEust, he might now 
have been silenced by the rejoinder that there was no great 
glory in refusing to do what he had already agreed to do 
without a word of objection a few hours before. Suspecting 
that the delay of the Spartans arose from treachery, the 
Athenians sent to ascertain the real state of things. Their 
herald foimd the Spartan leaders disputing hotly with Amom- 
pharetos, who, taking up a large stone with both hands, 
placed it at the feet of Pausanias, saying that thus he gave 
his vote against the proposal to turn their backs upon the 
enemy. Calling him a madman, Pausanias turned to the 
herald, and bade him go and report how things were and urge 
at the same time the inomediate union of the Athenian vidth 
the Spartan forces. So passed the night. The day was 
dawning when Pausanias gave the decisive order ; and Amom- 
pharetos, left alone, thought it prudent to join the main body. 
This movement in retreat was misinterpreted by Mar- 
donios, who upbraided Artabazos with the fear of the Spartans 
Battle of betrayed by hi<i recent advice, and warned him 
Piataia. that the king snould assuredly hear of it. This 

Disorderly ^, , , ■• ^ • i ^i i • t> a 

attack of threat probably determmed the action of Arta- 
the Persians ^^g^^os later on in the day. But for the moment 
the Persians were in exultation, and rushed to the attack 
in disorder. Even in this tumultuous onset they were 
formidable, and Pausanias, finding himself much distressed 
by the Persian cavalry, again besought help from the Athen- 
ians. He added, we are told, a vehement condemnation 
of the Peloponnesian allies, who, he said, had run away. 
But as they were barely a mile distant, they might have 
been simmioned as easily as the Athenians. Thus far 
Pausanias, whatever may have been the bravery for which 

he received the prize aitei t\ie\>aA.^Q^\v&,^ ^^'^V^^d.iiQ ^eat 

znilitary skill. 
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Bat in truth the whole Greek army was hardly pressed ; 
and the soothsayers still hampered them by forbidding any 
^^__ . action except in the way of self-defence. This 
the Greek merely passive resistance enabled the Persians 
*™*^ to make a rampart of their wicker-work shields, 

behind which they shot their arrows with fatal effect. At 
last Paosanias, looking in agony to the temple of H6rd, 
besought the queen of heaven not to abandon them utterly. 
At the very moment when he offered the prayer, the sacri- 
fices were reported favourable; and the Spartans with a 
fierce charge bore down the hedge of shields. 

The Persians fought with heroic bravery ; but they wore 
no body-armour, and they had Uttle discipline or none. The 
Defeat of death of Mardonios virtually decided the issue of 
the PerdAus the fight. The Persians in their linen tunics were 
beaten down by the brazen-coated hopUtes, and making their 
way to their fortified camp took refuge behind its wooden 
bulwarks. Seeing how the day was going, Artabazos led his 
chosen guards from the field, and hurried away with all 
speed into Thessaly, where the chiefs, entertaining him at a 
splendid banquet, prayed for news of the army of Mardonios. 
Artabazos dextrously parried the question by telling them 
that he had been dispatched on an urgent errand to Thrace, 
and begged them to welcome Mardonios, when he should 
follow him, with their usual hospitahty. 

The victory of the Greeks was fearfiilly complete ; and 
the bravery of Pausanias is said to have largely contributed 
Anecdotes to it. The pictures drawn of him at this time are 
**f ter t?°*** in marked contrast with the dark and uninviting 
battle scenes of his later career. In these he is de- 

scribed as a selfish and sensual despot, with whom wealth and 
luxury are of paramount importance in life ; but>at Plataia 
he is the severe and high-minded Spartan who feels that the 
majesty of law has a power beyond that of irresponsible 
tyrants. Among the women found in the Persian camp was 
the daughter of Hegetoridas of Eos, who besought deliver- 
ance from the shameful state into which the fortune of war 
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had brought her. In answer to her prayer Pansanias 
assured her that as a suppliant she would in any case be 
entitled to his protection, but that she had on him a further 
claim as being the child of one of his most intimate friends. 
Another anecdote gives his answer to Lampon, who had 
urged him to impale the body of Mardonios in requital of 
the indignities to which Mardonios with Xerxes had subjected 
the body of Leonidas. The advice, he said, deserved to be 
punished as counsel better befitting savages than Greeks. 
Leonidas and those who died with him at Thermopylai needed 
no such wretched vindication: they were amply avenged 
already in the hecatombs of Persian warriors who lay dead 
around them. The third anecdote relates to the dividing ot 
the spoils, which are described as astonishingly vast and 
varied. The horse of Mardonios was fed, it seems, at a 
brazen manger, and this manger was now dedicated to 
Athend. But with this exception everything was brought 
into a common stock. Of this stock a certain proportion was 
sot apart for the gods, and supplied the materials for the 
golden tripod at Delphoi, and for colossal bronze statues of 
Zeus at Olympia and the Corinthian isthmus. Of the 
remainder the tenth part reserved for Pausanias left him the 
possessor of enormous wealth and explains in some measure 
his subsequent career. For the moment the lessons taught 
by the frugal discipline of Sparta retained their power over 
him : and ordering a banquet to be prepared after Persian 
fashion, with the splendid furniture of Xerxes on the one 
side and placed alongside of a simple Lakonian meal on 
another table, he is said to have pointed out to the Greek 
generals the folly of the despot who, faring thus sumptuously, 
had come to rob the Greeks of their sorry food. 

Xerxes, however, had come, and Pausanias could not but 
know that he had come, on no such errand of robbery. Nor 
Change in could he be ignorant that the proposals made by 
tor of^Pau- Mardonios to the Athenians would have been re- 
sanJaa garded as hono\xTa\A^ wcA «AN^xitB.^<aci\ia by any 

people to whom political indeperL3Leri<i^^«»^^^»Q'^^^^»aa^^^^Mj&. 
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yalne. His errand was one not of plunder but simply of sub- 
jugation ; and Pansanias himself was soon to look upon his 
policy in another light and to make it his own. The barb 
was already in his side, and the poison was beginning to 
course through his veins. He was already, as regent for one 
of the Spartan kings, commander in chief of all the Greek 
forces, and everything that now happened tended to increase 
his importance in his own eyes and to tempt him on to 
schemes of greater ambition. 

With the Athenians and the other allies he renewed the 
convention which pledged them, we are told, never to make 
Spartan terms with the barbarian, to punish the Medizing 
?rtSf tht (P- 1^^) states by confiscating a tenth of all their 
Athenians property, and to leave in ruins all the temples 
which the Persians had demolished, as a perpetual remem- 
brance of the great struggle. A further provision binding 
them to maintain a definite force for carrying on the war, 
shows that they were very far from thinking that even for 
purposes of aggression the power of Persia was already 
broken. 

Eleven days after the battle Pausanias appeared before 
the walls of Thebes to demand the surrender of those citizens 

Measures ^^^ ^^"^ ^®®^ ™^s* prominent in bringing about 
taken by the the Medism of the country, especially of two 
punishment named Timagenidas and Attaginos. The refusal of 
of Thebes ^^iQ Thebans was followed by a general devastation 
of the land, which led Timagenidas to propose that the 
Thebans should find out whether Pausanias wanted money. 
Should it be so, he urged that it should be paid to him out of 
the public treasury, inasmuch as their Medism was the com- 
mon and voluntary act of all the citizens, a statement which 
was in all likelihood strictly true, and which perhaps throws 
light on the character of the Boiotian population (p. 141). 
But Pausanias wanted not the money but the men. Atta- 
ginos made his escape ; but Pausanias refused to punish in 
their fftther's stead his children, who were handed over to 
J2JW. The otbera surrendered themselves, xeXyov^^ \^\% ^si^^^ 
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on Becuring thoir safety by their wealth: Imt PfttuaniM 
took them hastily to the isthmus and there pat them all to 
death. 

A year later Pausanias, as admiral of the eonfbdarato 
fleet, sailed to Cyprus, and thence, having recoverad th# 
Rcdu(;tion greater part of the island, to Byzantion, whart 
of Byzun. tho resistance seems to have been as obstinato at 
Pauiiaiiiaa, at Scstos. The place was, however, at length 
477 B.C. reduced, and Pausanias stood at the head of a 
triumphant confederacy which owned the headship of Sparta* 
Sparta had now the opportunity of welding the broken ele* 
ments of Hellenic society into something like an organised 
national Ufo. But she had never deliberately ■ought hat 
present pofiition, which had rather been thrust upon hat 
(p. 125), and in her generals and statesmen she fbnnd onte- 
tunately hor greatest enemies. Power and wealth (and 
chiefly it would seem power) had already turned the head of 
Pausanias. lie had had his own name, as supreme leader 
(Arch6goH) of the Hellenes, inscribed on the tripod which 
coiiinicniorated the victory at Plataia; and the indignant 
Bpartans erased his name, substituting for it the names of 
the cities which had taken part in the battle. 

liut tho fall of Byzantion seems to have inspired him 

seriously witli the thought that, as a tributary of the Peniaa 

kili;^^ ho might make himself permanent sovereign 

hucc<;m on of tlio whole Greek world. He may have intended 

I'au-iiiiias tjjj^t^ jji^ tributary character should be metAj 

nominal, or ho iiitiy have left this question to be deeided bj 
the course of events. But he entered on the path of intrigue 
and of troa.son by sending to Xerxes the prisoners taken in 
tlio city, spreading at tlie same time the report that they had 
escajjod. 

The story of his treasons is of importance ehiaflj in its 
alleged bearing on tlie later life of Themistokles ^ 170); 
and therefore each incident must be carefolly noted* Boon 
after the disniisHal or escape of the prisoners he senti by the 
hands of a]i Eretrian named Gongylos, alettertoXsnaii flia 
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wording of which, Thucydides tells ns, was subsequently 
proved to be as follows : — 

' Pausanias, the supreme commander of Sparta, wishing 
to gratify thee sends thee the men whom he has taken 
Lette prisoners in war. My purpose, if it seem good to 

Piiusaniaato thee, is to marry thy daughter, and to bring 
Xerxes Sparta and the rest of Hellas imder thy sway ; 

and I think that with thy counsel I am able to do this. If 
then this pleases thee, send to the coast a trustworthy man 
through whom we may hold communication with each other.* 

The man chosen was Artabazos, who had escorted Xerxes 
to the Hellespont, and who had left the field of Plataia as 
soon as the issue of the day was decided against 
Artabazos to the Persians (p. 201). The answer sent through 
usaniaa Artabazos assured Pausanias that his name was 
enrolled in the list of the benefactors of the king for his good 
deed in freeing the Byzantion prisoners, and besought him to 
spare neither time, men, nor money for the iiomediate accom- 
plishment of his schemes. 

It must be noted that, so far as appears from the narra- 
tive, no harm happened to Gongylos for taking the letter of 
Pausanias to the king. Nor is there any reason 

Genuineness ■■,,,,.,•, , 

of the corre- to doubt that the letter, however it may have been 
iw!ween°* worded, was answered, although we may well 
Pausanias suppose that the spirit of Cyrus or Dareios would 
have been roused to rage at the presumption of 
the petty chief who aspired to an alliance with the royal 
house of Persia on the score not of anything that he had 
done (for thus far he had only dealt some terrible blows on 
Persian power), but of what he hoped to be able to do by and 
by. Any doubts which we may feel will have reference not 
to the receipt of an answer by Pausanias, but to its preserva- 
tion, especially when circmnstances had arisen which made 
the keeping of such a document a highly imprudent and 
dangerous measure. Conspirators are generally careful to 
get rid of compromising papers, especially when these papers 
are quite unnecessary; and a Spartan conspirator would 
least of all be tempted to keep them. 
15 
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Bat if it be not likely that he would keep letters from 
the king which, if discovered, would bring about his con- 
Dimcaities demnation, it is immeasurably less likely that he 
withthe^et- ^^^^ ^®®P ©opies of hisown letters to the Persian 
ten of Fan- sovereign : and in no other way could they possibly 
Thenfisto- become known to Thucydides or to any other 
Ues European. One letter written by Pausanias is said 

to have been brought to the Spartan Ephors. It v^as the 
letter intrusted to an Argilian slave. But in that letter there 
was the strict charge that the bearer should be put to death ; 
and according to his account not one of the previous messen- 
gers of Pausanias had ever returned from Sousa, — ^in other 
words, they had all been put to death. How then could the 
contents of tlie letters which they carried ever be made 
known ? It is hard to believe that they would be returned 
to anyone from the archives of Sousa, and still more hard to 
convince ourselves that they would be placed in the hands of 
the king's enemies. The conclusion to which we are driven 
is that the letters from Pausanias to Xerxes, as we have them, 
are forged ; and if these are forged, then beyond a doubt the 
letters of Themistokles to the Persian despot are forged 
also. 

But, as we have seen, there is no reason for supposing that 
Gongylos the Eretrian had been put to death ; and certainly 
„ ^ it is possible that the letters enjoining the death of 

Spartan ,. "^ _ _ •* Z' _ , , 

powers of the messengers may have been written after his 
writing return. But Thucydides draws no distinction be- 
tween one set of letters and another, and the assertion of the 
Argilian that no previous messengers had returned is unquali- 
fied. He speaks, indeed, of subsequent discoveries as showing 
the contents of the letter sent by Gongylos ; but he does not 
say that he had himself seen the letter, and we cannot extract 
from his words any assurance of its genuineness. There 
remains one further consideration which in dealing with a 
Spartan's career cannot be Hghtly passed by. The Spartan 
education was miserably d©fec\i\ft*, ^jaSi^wT^iMa^'was a rare 
accomplishment. There is no x^ason Via wi^e^^ Vioa^^^sv.^ 
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Banias possessed it ; and it is strange that his scribe should 
exhibit a power of writing altogether beyond that of the 
secretary of Mindaros, who, seventy years afterwards, an- 
nounced in exactly eleven words the death of his master and 
the destruction of the Spartan fleet at Kyzikos. Who again 
was this trusty scribe who could be made acquainted not only 
with his treacherous schemes, but with the injunctions that 
the bearers of his letters shoidd be put to death ? and how is 
it that this scribe was not brought forward as a witness on 
the trial of his master ? 

We are thus left in complete uncertainty as to the terms 
of the letters from Pausanias to Xerxes. If we accept the 
Ontitade of answers of the Persian king as genuine, we can but 
XcrxM gay thai; Ijjg momory seems to have been by no 
means retentive. His gratitude was easily earned if the 
deliverance of some prisoners from Byzantion could wipe 
out the remembrance of the carnage and ruin of the field of 
Plataia. This, however, is a minor difficulty. We cannot 
doubt that Artabazos was sent down to take charge of the 
satrapy of Daskyleion (p. 77), and to carry on the negotia- 
tions with the Spartan leader. 

The head of this unhappy man was now fiedrly turned. 
Clothing himself in Persian garb, he apod the privacy o 
Trial nd Oriental despots, and when he came forth from his 
acquittal of palace, it was to make a magnificent progress 
FausaniM through Thrace, surrounded by Egyptian and 
Median body-guards. The rumours which went abroad about 
his strange behaviour led to his recall ; but although he was 
put on his trial, nothing conclusively establishing his guilt 
could, according to Spartan procedure, be proved against him. 
He was formally acquitted, but at the same time deprived of 
his command. This degradation brought him down from a 
power rarely ex^oyed by Spartan kings, and to Pausanias it 
was intolerable. He soon found his way again to Byzantion, 
where he seems to have taken up a fortified position from 
which he was dislodged by the Athenians. Crossing the strait, 
he carried on at Kolonai hie negoiiaUoiiA m^itlck. kcX&^^aA!^ 
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The Spartan leaders were, indeed, doing all that they could 
io transfer to Athens the supremacy of Sparta. The king 
^ , Leotychides, who had commanded the confederates 

tion of at the battle of Mykald, which completed the work 

l^tychides ^^ Salamis, had been sent to put down the Aleuad 
ohiefe of Thessaly (p. 142). He betrayed his trust for money, 
and being taken red-handed was banished and died in exile, 
and on his death was succeeded by his grandson Archidamos, 
whose name is associated with the Peloponnesian war. The 
history of Pausanias was much of the same kind. Even bo- 
fore his recall the Asiatic Greeks had intreated Arlsteides to 
admit them into direct relations with Athens. It was becoming 
clear that Greece was now divided into two great sections, the 
one gravitating to Sparta as the great land power, the other 
to Athens as supreme by sea. 

But Athens could not yet afford to run into open quarrel 
with Sparta, and thus we can scarcely believe the story of 
Effects of Plutarch that at the suggestion of Aristeides some 
of Pau^iM Ionian vessels attacked the ship of Pausanias in 
on the reia- the harbouT of Byzantion and so made the idea 
Bpartawith of reconciliation impossible. This result had been 
Athens virtually brought about by the conduct of Pau- 
sanias: and when some Spartan conmiissioners headed by 
Dorkis came to take his place, they were met by a passive 
resistance, and retiring from a field in which they were im- 
able to compel obedience, they left the Athenian Confederacy 
an accomplished fact. The Spartans had no means of carry- 
ing on a war at such a distance from home, and they felt or 
affected to feel satisfaction in the thought that Athens would 
continue a work which to them had become irksome as well 
as costly. 

The position of the Athenians was for the time one of 

great difficulty. A strange poison seemed to be working in a 

Recall of large part of the world which claimed the Hellenic 

Pausanias to name. The disposition of the Theban and Thes- 

salian chiefs was scarcely xsiatft «».\AsS»jctory than 

it had been before and duimg iltift mv^sioio^ o.^ ^«r5A^\ >6Jo.\ 
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Leotychides had shown himself ahnost as oormpt as Pan- 
sanias, who was again husy with his treasons under the con- 
viction that everything might he made to yield to Persian gold. 
To promote this work of corruption Fausanias seems to have 
hrought ahout the mission of Arthmios of Zeleia to the Greek 
cities generally ; and the constant complaints urged against 
him so wearied the Spartans that they charged him, on pain 
of heing declared the enemy of the people in case of refusal, 
to follow the messenger sent to summon him home. 

Relying on his wealth, he returned : and the Ephors threw 
him into prison. But even now nothing could be definitely 
Charges proved against him : and being set free he chal- 
brought lenged his accusers once and for all to establish 
Pausanias their charges or to withdraw them. Their efforts 
could do nothing more than raise a presumption against him, 
for Spartan law could be satisfied with nothing less than the 
actual verbal confession of the prisoner. Helots came for- 
ward to say that he had promised them not only freedom but 
citizenship, if they would give their help in making him a 
despot : but he had not been heard to tempt them, and their 
assertions went for nothing. Then followed the testimony of 
the Argilian slave (p. 206), who, noticing that no previous 
messengers from Pausanias to the Persian king had come 
back from Sousa, opened his letter and found in it the order 
for his own death. But strange to say, of this letter, which 
the Argilian is said to have handed to the Ephors, Thucydides 
has not left us a copy, nor has he given us even a summary 
of its contents, nor can we say that he ever saw it. 

Even now the Ephors declared that they must have oral 

testimony to supplement this written evidence. The device 

which they hit upon to obtain it was to send the 

SeYlc6 of . 

the Ephors Argilian as a suppliant to the Temenos, or sacred 
^rJi'Snfes-* ground, of Poseidon at cape Tainaron, and there 
Bion of in a hut which had double walls to listen them- 

selves to the conversation between the slave and 
his master. Pausanias, it seems, soon came to ask what 
had led him to take a step so strange. The slave retorted by 
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addng what he had done to merit the doom of death for hear- 
ing his letter to Xerxes. Candidly eonfeesing the wrong 
which he had designed to do to him, Pansanias now assared 
him with a solemn oath that no mischief should be&U him 
if he would only make haste on his errand and not delay the 
progress of the negotiations. 

With this evidence even Spartan Ephors must he satisfied. 
Borne of them made np their minds to arrest him ; but one 
of Sphor, as Paosanias met them, contrived to make 
FftnianiAi, a sign warning him of danger and to point to the 
f 470 Bx. Banotnary of Athdnft of the Brazen House (Ghal- 
kioichos) . In the little cell of the temple Pansanias hurriedly 
took refage ; bat he was wholly without means of sustenance ; 
and the magistrates, taking off the roof and walling up the 
doors, left him to starve. A story was told that while the 
Ephors were yet doubting what they should do, his mother 
without uttering a word laid a brick which she had brought 
at the door of the building and then departed as silently as 
she came. TVhen hunger had all but ended its work, they 
drew him out, and after his death they buried his body near 
the sanctuary, abandoning their first thought of hurling it into 
the Kaiadas or chasm for receiving the corpses of criminals. 

But by removing a suppliant the Ephors had put them- 
selves technically in the wrong, and an order came from 
Burial of his I^elphoi telling them that the body of Pansanias 
body must be buried on the spot where he died and 

that the deity of the Brazen House must be appeased with 
two bodies instead of one. In earlier ages this would have 
been followed by a double human sacrifice. The wrong waa 
atoned for the present by the dedication of two brazen statues, 
although we shall see that in the time of Perikles it waa 
made use of against the Spartans who had tried to invoke 
against him the curse of Kylon (pp. 18, 48, 70). The date 
of his death cannot be fixed with precise exactness. It can- 
not have taken place before the ostracism of Themistokles, 
B.0, 471f or later than 466 B.o.,'w\i«iiT^<exo£kEXx^%!iiT^^ 

escape into Asia. 
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The scheme of Pansainias, so far as we can form a judge- 
ment of it, seems to have been the establishment of a despotic 
Ob'eet d P®^®' ^ Greece, this power to be in the first 
aims of instance exercised by himself under the hegemony 
^^*°*'°**' or the sway of the Persian king. He may have 
been as intent on upholding the supremacy of Sparta as his 
own ; but his countrymen did not so interpret his conduct. 
There is however no material difference between the policy 
of Fausanias after the battle of Plataia, and the policy de- 
liberately adopted and carried out by the Spartan state towards 
the close of its deadly struggle with Athens in the Felo- 
ponnesian war. 
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The pietnre of the Greek world in the age of Xerxes is not 
complete without a reference to the western settlements, some 
The western ^^ which attained a magnificence never reached 
Greek world ty the parent cities whether of Continental or 
Sporadic (p. 72) Hellas. Of these western colonies Syracuse 
rose to greatness mider Gelon, who, contemporaneously with 
the invasion of Xerxes, had to fight against an enemy not 
less formidable, and who gained over that enemy a success as 
decisive as that which Sparta and Athens achieved at Salamis 
or MykalS. Gelon, moreover, was invited to take part in the 
resistance offered to Xerxes ; and the offer and refusal alike 
throw light on the relations between the eastern Greeks and 
the younger colonies of the west. 

In its vices as well as in its better quaHties this newer 
world closely resembled the old. There was the same tribal 
Causes tend- jealousy and disunion, and there were the same 
ingtopro- feuds leading to firequent revolutions, the same 
prosperity of transitions from oligarchical government to tyran- 

colonic* grandeur of their temples they were almost more 
than rivals of their eastern kinsfolk ; but the marvellously 
rapid growth of these settlements was prodigiously aided by 
the advantages which they enjoyed in the soil, the climate, 
and the physical resources of the country. 

Among the despots who rose to power in these cities none 

perhaps was more prominent than Gelon, who made himself 

jii^Qi master first of Gela, and then of Syracuse. 

Oeion Sprung from an TlI1\\Si\.t\o\xr iBssaX^, Via bQ<^QjxiQ 

general of the cavalry in the sc^rsiee ol \>di^ ^^^-^x. 'Qi^v^ 
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kraies. After the death of the latter he took up the cause of 
Ills young sons, whose authority the men of Gela refused to 
acknowledge: but having defeated them in battle, he put 
aside the youths, and armed with supreme power in his 
own person he resolved to obtain possession of Syracuse. 
The oligarchical landowners, who had been driven out by a 
combination of the poorer freemen with the predial serfs, 
eagerly availed themselves of Gelon's help towards regaining 
their property and their power. The former may have been 
restored to them: the latter Gelon had made up his mind 
to keep for himself. 

He had no need to fight for the prize which he sought. 
On his approach the Syracusan demos threw open the city 
Aggrandise- gates, and the great wish of his life was realised, 
Sy^nL ? 485 B-c. Gela, which with Syracuse marks the 
under Gelon base of a triangle which has the southern pro- 
montory of Pachinos for its apex, he intrusted to his brother 
Hieron, and devoted himself with unscrupulous energy to 
the aggrandisement of his new home. Imitating Persian 
or Assyrian despots in wholesale deportations of people 
from one place to anothes, he transferred to Syracuse the 
citizens of Kamarina, together with half the population of 
Gela. His next step was to bring the Eupatrids of the 
Sicilian towns of Megara and Euboia and make them citizens 
of Syracuse. The provocation which called for his inter- 
ference came wholly from these oligarchs, and they were 
gainers perhaps by the change rather than sufferers. The 
demos, which had given no cause of offence, he handed over 
to foreign slave-dealers. Herodoios, in telling the wretched 
story, adds emphatically that he did so because he looked on 
the rabble of the commons (p. 24) as very scurvy companions. 
The expression indicates the vehement jealousy of the noble 
houses, for whom citizenship was a privilege inhering in their 
blood and strictly confined to those in whose veins that blood 
was flowing. 

In the opinion which he thus expressed Gelon was perhaps 
from his own point of view right. Works of marvelloua 
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Bplendour were carried out at Athens, when the democracy 
was attaining to its highest growth ; but they were achieved 
Extent of only because all were stirred by a common zeal 
anfidomi- ^^^ ^ cominon purpose. It was vain to look for 
niouofGeion such union at Syracuse, and vain to look for 
such work as was done at Athens ; but yet there were vast 
enterprises to be taken in hand, for which free citizens would 
not be the most serviceable instruments. The plans of Gelon 
made SjTacuse a splendid city, which, outgrowing the limits 
of Ortygia, began to spread over the opposite slopes [of 
Achradina. He had in truth reached a height of power 
attained by no Greek despot before him. He was virtually 
master of the eastern half of Sicily, and his army and fleet 
are described as in point of numbers a match for the army 
and fleet of Xerxes. 

Four years later, 481 B.C., his aid was sought against this 
barbarian invader by envoys from Athens and Sparta. These 
Embassy envoys had been rebuffed at Argos : they had been 
from Athens disowned by Thessalians and Boiotians. The 
to ask the Cretans had referred them to an oracle from 
a^ ahist^^^^'^ Delphoi which bade them remember how little they 
Xorxcs, had gained by their efforts to avenge the death of 
Daidalos and the wrongs and woes of Helen. The 
men of Korkyra had met them with eager promises of help 
which they were in no hurry to fulfil. From Gelon they ex- 
pected promises not less hearty and a performance far more 
decisive. But in this hope they were to be utterly disappointed. 
The 2)osition and dignity of S jTacuse were now scarcely inferior 
to those of Sparta or of Athens ; nor was it strange if Gelon 
should advance claims which the two chief cities of Eastern 
Hellas should decline to admit. 

This idea is brought out prominently in the tale which 
relates the interview of the Athenian and Spartan envoys 

Offers and ^'^^^^ *^^^ SjTacusan despot. TeUing him that the 
demands of Persian was close at hand, professedly for the pur- 
pose of taking vengeance for the many wrongs 
done to him by the Athenians, but really with the design of 
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inslaving all the Greeks, they intreated him in his own 
interest not less than in theirs to unite hand and heart with 
them in the great effort to break his power. ' It is vain to 
think,' they warned him, ' that Xerxes will not come against 
yon, if we are conquered. Take heed betimes. By aiding 
US yon may save yourself; and a good issue commonly follows 
wise counsel.' The answer of Gelon was a vehement ex- 
pression of anger ; but whether it came unexpectedly or not, 
we are not told. ' When I sought your aid,' he said, * against 
the men of Earch^don (Carthage), and promised to open to 
yon markets from which you have reaped rich gains, you 
would do nothing : and as far as lies with you, this countiy of 
Sicily would have been under the barbarian to this day. But 
I have prospered ; and now that war threatens you, you begin 
to remember Gelon. I will not, however, desd wiUi you as 
yon have dealt with me. I will give you two hundred 
triremes and twenty thousand hoplites, with horsemen and 
archers, slingers and runners. I will also give com for all 
the army of the Greeks so long as the war may last ; but I 
will do tills only on condition that I be chieftain and leader 
of all the Greeks against the barbarians.* 

This demand, it would seem, was more than the Spartan 

Syagros could bear ; and he burst out in a strain of Homeric 

eloquence. * In very truth,' he said, * would 

the demands Agamemnon, the son of Pelops, mourn, if he 

SeStwJtan ^®^® ^ ^^^ *^** *^® Spartans had been robbed 

ftndAthen- of their honour by Gelon and the Syracusans, 

envoys py^gj^j jjq^ f^j^g^f^ ^^ shall ever yield it to you. If 

yon choose to aid Hellas, do so under the Spartans. If you 
will not have it so, then stay at home.' But Gelon was at 
no loss for an answer. * Spartan friend,' he said, quietly, 
* abuse conmionly makes a man angry ; but I am not going to 
pay back insults in kind, and thus far I will yield. If you rule 
by sea, I will rule by land ; and if you rule by land, then I must 
rule on the sea.' It was now the turn of the Athenian to be 
indignant, and accordingly he broke in mth. theae words : 
'King of the jSyracusans, the fieileoib^ \v»i^^ ^^i^ t^v^^^ 
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Iwcum tber want a leader* ImdiA beeause they want an 
anny. Of an army yon say little; about the command 
much. TClien yon asked to lead ns all, we left it to the 
^Murtans to qp«ak ; hot as to mling on the 8ea» that we cannot 
yield. We gradji;e not to the Spartans their power on land; 
bat we will give place to none fm the sea. We have more 
eeamen than all the Greeks. We are of aU Greeks the most 
ancient nation, and we alone haTe never changed onr land ; 
and in the war of which Homer sings onr leader was the best 
of those who came to Ilion to set an army in battle array.* 
' Athenians,* answered Gelon, *■ yon seem likely to have many 
leaders, but few to be led. But since yon will yield nothing 
and grasp at everytlung, hasten home and tell the Greeks 
that the springtime has been taken out of their year.* 

Snch is the tale which Herodotos relates as most generally 
believed among the continental Greeks abont the conduct of 
TaratkMis Gelon during the Persian war. But the speeches 
SiiJni'*^ on this conference betray the purpose with which 
stories they have been put together. They are mere 

devices for reconciling the old notions of Spartan supre- 
macy with the rising empire of Athens ; and in the effort to 
uphold the new position claimed by Athens her envoys do 
not trouble themselves much about either consistency or 
coherency. They teU Gelon tliat he had talked at great 
length about the command and said Httle about an army. 
The words were a flat untnith. Gelon had urged his claim 
to command in about half a dozen words : he had described 
with minute exactness the forces which he was prepared to 
furnish, and these would form an admirably complete arma- 
ment, while he further promised to maintain the whole con- 
federate army diuring the whole period of the war. 

Herodotos, however, has the candour to tell us that tliere 

were other accoimts which deprive the popular tradition of 

all value. Gelon, we are told in one of those 

version of storios, sent Kadmos of Kos with a large sum of 

the story money to Delphoi. 11 \Iti^ 'eex^YKCva. ^YCife^ \k<a 

victory, he was to presont lYie moxv^^ \^^^t^^^ ^^ ^ ^i^'^'s.- 
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ofiermg. If the Greeks should win the victory, he was to 
hring it hack again. The historian tells ns that to his great 
credit Eadmos did bring it back. But this is not alL He con- 
fessed there was a Sicilian version which differed from both 
these accounts. This tradition, he tells us, declared that in 
spite of the haughty refusal of the Athenians and Spartans to 
yield or to share the command Gelon would still have aided 
the eastern Greeks, had not Terillos, the banished tyrant of 
Himera, brought against him a Carthaginian host e^ual in 
number to the Persians who fought under Mardonios at 
Plataia, and that, therefore, being unable to help them with 
men, he sent to Delphoi a supply of money for their use. 

His refusal, or rather his inability, to furnish an army 
for resisting Xerxes is thus explained in a way which shows 
Cartba^- *^^ ^^® eastern Greeks at least had no cause of 

nian inra- complaint against him, and which further proves 

sionofSidly 11 ■• - i.ir, t 

under that the supposed conference of the Spartan and 

Hami.kar Athenian envoys with Gelon is mere fiction. By 
a series of great efforts Gelon had succeeded in pushing the 
Carthaginians back to the west of a line drawn between the 
Greek cities of Himera on the northern and Selinous on the 
south-western coast of the island ; but he had not succeeded 
in detaching these cities from their friendship for or their 
alliance with Carthage. Three settlements only remained 
to the Carthaginians within this line; and although their 
policy thus far had led them to avoid all wars, the rapidly 
growing power of Gelon had convinced them that unless they 
made some special effort they would lose their hold even on 
this western corner of the island. Their purpose was fur- 
thered by those internal feuds and quarrels among the Greeks 
which rendered the growth of a Greek nation impossible* 
^Vith moderate combination the Greeks would have been 
long ago masters of all Sicily. The same cohesion would 
have secured the same result for the Carthaginians. Both 
failed alike in the conditions indispensable- £or national 
growth; and the end was that both were absorbed in the 
dominion of imperial Borne. 
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Tenllos of Himera was expelled in conseqiience of Bome 
advantages gained by the demos of that city over the oligarchic 
ahmwI party; but the demos gained nothing by the 
of the clr- change. Terillos asked the aid of Carthage, and 
tb«s<n * * nt an army, it is said, of thirty myriads (p. 162) 
appearing imder Hamilkar the son of Hannon took away 
from Gelon the power, whatever may have been his will, to 
aid the Greeks in their straggle with Xerxes. If then the 
Sicilian version be true (and all the evidence at onr command 
confirms it in aU its details), it certainly convicts of no little 
malignity, and that too of a wanton sort, the tradition of the 
eastern Greeks. 

The great battle in which Gelon broke the power of 
Carthage was fought at Himera. Of the details of the battle 
Battle of ^® cannot be said really to know anything. The 
Bimen accounts given are contradictory, one saying that 
Hamilkar was surprised and slain by some Sicilian troops, 
the other relating that he was never seen again after the 
fight, because on finding that the day was going against him 
he leaped into the fire in which on a huge altar he was 
sacrificing whole beasts to Moloch. By Herodotos we are 
told that the Carthaginians raised monuments to his memory 
in all their oolonies as well as in Carthage itself and wor- 
shipped him as a god. If there be any truth in this state- 
ment, the catastrophe cannot have been so tremendous as 
Diodoros represents it to have boon. The Carthaginians 
wore by no means in the habit of venerating men who brought 
thoir country to the verge of ruin. 

But, in truth, a comparison of this story with that of the 
invasion of Eastern Hellas by Xerxes shows how the same kind 
Pnraiioiism ^^ fiction has moulded both. Both deal in the same 
*^tori ^ told ®"ormoiis nimibors ; both end with the same 
about the humiliation for the invaders. Xerxes reaches the 
liwlmkor^* Asiatic shore with one solitary boat ; and bo too 
and Xerxes a single vessel makes its way to Carthage with 
the iniflorable remnant of iVi^ acmrf which Hamilkar had 
conveyed to Sicily in more llian \,vjo ^oxi^visA ^\^^. ^^'ssii. 
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is indeed trimnphant ; and if he does not mercilessly slay 
ail his enemies, it is, we are told, because he was amdons to 
take part in the continental war against Xerxes. To complete 
the fiction we are further told that, before he could set sail, 
the tidings came of the victory of Salamis, and that on 
receiving the news he smnmoned an armed assembly of the 
citizens, and going to that assembly not only without weapons 
but even without an upper garment, he entered into a minute 
review of his acts and of his policy, and ended his speech by 
surrendering his power. Appreciating highly this confidence, 
or suspecting a trick, the Syracusans hailed him with accla- 
mation as their saviour and their king. 

The invasion of Hanulkar is placed in the same year with 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. This is probably the 

Date of th *^^^» ^^ "^^^ ^^^ ^® truth : but little reliance 
battle of can be placed on the more minute coincidences 
^^™*" in the story. As the battles of Plataia and My- 
kalS are assigned to the same day, so the battle of Himera is 
said to have been fought on the same day with that of Salamis 
(p. 166). But other versions made it synchronise with the 
battle in Thermopylai : and we thus see how loose and hollow 
is the ground on which we are treading. 

But Herodotos, who notices these coincidences, does not 
pretend to trace any connexion between the two invasions. 
Supposed 1^6 discovery of this connexion seems to have 
betwSrTthe ^®®^ reserved for Piodoros or for some writer 
enterprise of whom Diodoros followed. According to this ver- 
andthl^of ^^^^ ^^ plans of HamJIkar were formed definitely 
Xerxea jn concert with those of Xerxes. Evidence for 
this conclusion is wholly lacking ; and it has been well said 
that Carthage was £u: too independent both in her geo- 
graphical position and by her power to be determined in her 
policy either by the wishes of her mother country or by the 
dictates of the Persian king. 

A few months after his great victory at Himera GeLoa 
died of dropsy. His work practically died with him. The 
sequel of the history of his dynasty is a miserable tale of 
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Kleobi^ 28 

Kleombrotos, 195 

Kleolnene^ king of Sparta, 50, 54, 
70, 71, 81 ; resists the bribes of 
Arlstagoras, 87; promotes the 
alliance of Plataia with Athens, 
102 

Kodros, 8, 85 

K6«s of Mitvlene, 88, 86, 94 

Kri8a,9 

Kroisoa, 28, 79, 101 

K>'lun, 18 ; curse of, 48, 70, 210 

Kynegeiros, 105 



Lkaina, 46, 47 

Leipsydrion, 49 
Leitoui^iai, 24 
Lemnos, conquest of, by MilUades, 

96 
Leokorion, 47 

Leonidna, 87 j at Thermopylai, 148 
Lcotychides. 208. 209 
Liturgies, AtluMiiaii, 24 
Lot, election by, 67 
Lucorca, 31 
LytC^laniiii, 48 
Lykarottw, 80 

Lykourji^oa, the Spartan, 12 
— tho Athenian, 81, 88 
Lysa^oras, 1 1 1 
Lysithcidctt, 18 L 



M.fCUlr5^ Sruunrs, 178 

Mainndrios, 77, 79 ; at Sparta, 81 

Mandano, 181 

Manu, 5 

Marathon, 43, 56 ; Miltiades nt, 

108 ; the plain of, 104 
Mardonios, 98, 154 ; remains to 
achieve the conquest of Oreece^ 
168, 195 ; at Plataia, IdB 
MedUm, 1^6; of the TUebam, 



OST 

141 ; of the Thessalians, 148, 
154 

Megabates, 85 

Megabazos, 88, 95 

Metfakles, 81, 89, 42 ; baxiisbment 
of, 48 ; and the Delphian templsi 
49,60 

Megara, war between, and Athena, 
5,87 

Melanthos, 87 

Metiochos, son of Miltiades, 97 

Meto^kion, 172 

MetoiKoi, 172 

Metres, Greek, character of, 2 

Mindaros, 207 

Miltiadesjion of Kypselos. 48 

— son of kimon, 48 ; sent dv Hip- 
pias as governor of the Athenian 
colony at the Chersonesos, 48, 
98 ; at the bridge on the Istros, 
82, 94 { fUes fh>m Chersonesoe, 
95 ; conquers Lemnos, 96 ; flies 
to Athens, 97 ; elected Strategos, 
98 ; at Marathon, 102 ; fails at 
Paros, 111 ; tried and con- 
demned, 112 

Minos, 11,78 

Mitrobntes, 77, 78 

Mncsiphilos, 158, 161 

Mortgages, Athenian, 17 

Mousaios, 57 

Mykal6, 166, 208 



Nklkits, 87 

Neokles, 129, 180 

Neutrality of citizens, Solonian 

law against, 27 
Nikolaos, 100 
Nisaia, 38 
Non-tribal citizens, 23, 62 



Olioarchy, primitive, 88 
Oloros, 49, 94 
Oneatai, 59 
Onomakritos, 57 
Oroitea, 76, 78 
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PAO 



SOL 



Paoasai, 187 

Palladion, 15 

Pamph^rloi, 69 

Pantagnoton, 78 

Pnn-Athenaic festival, 40 

Pnraloi, 81 

PnroK, \yenW.f;cA by Miltinden, 1 11 

Patrician order, 84 

I'nufianiaf), 1*22, IHO ; bccomofl 
recent, 105 ; at Platnia, 108 ; at 
I'tinlKW, 208 ; rcdiicen liyzantion, 
204 ; later rleni^K of, 204 ; 
tried and ac(]uitted, 209 ; tattcn 
Nanctunrv and in Mtarved to 
deatli, 2f0 ; tiin ol)Jcct and aimn, 
211 

Paufianian, the geographer, 10 

Pediaioi, 81 

Pciraietu, fortification of, 170 

PeiniKtratofl, 6, 81 ^ family of, 87 ; 
rclationn of, with Holon, 87 ; 
talten Ninaia, 88 ; flrnt UHurpo- 
tion of, 80 ; p<»llcy of, 89 ; 
public workn of, 40; flrnt 
ex[>ulHi()n, and rontoration of, 
42 ; m'cond exntilsion of, 48 ; 
i»ccf>nd nnd final roHtoration of, 
48 ; death of, 44 ; character of 
hin rule, ()2 

Pcntakofliomodimnui, 28 

PcrikloH, 2f>, 180 

Perwufi, l*eriie», 141 

i'nnianH, military character of the, 

i'heidippidofk 102 

Phcidon of (iorinth, 19 

Phenician intluence in Boiotia, 141 

Pholegandron, G 

PhratriftH, 8 

Phyfi, 42 

Phylai, 8 

i*hylarcho«, 08 

Plataia, alliance of, with Athens, 
102 

Plataia, battle of, 201 

Plataians at Marathon, 102 ; de- 
clared autonomous, 128 

iflato on usury, 22 

Plebs, Roman, 17 

Plutarch, 8, 16, 17, 120, 126, 166, 
208 



Polemareh Arch(m, 66 

Polykrates, 72 ; allies himself with 
Amasis, king of Egypt. 78) 
breaks off the allUnoe, 70 1 en- 
trapped, and murdered by 
Oroites, 76 

Polyzelos, 220 

Porsenna, 1 10 

Probouleutio Council, 24 

Protogeneia, 87 

Prytaneion, 112 

Prytanei/t, 66 

Psyttaleia, 120, 166 

Pytho, 7 



Rahu Ra, 81 

Rhodes, Rhodes, 6 

Rhythm and metres, Qreek, 2 

Roman histoiy, 16 



Hacrrh War, 7 

Satamin, 6 ; conquest of, 6 ; fleet of 

the Confederates at, 161 ; battle 

of, 108 
8amos, 72 

Hardeis, conflagration at, 87 
Scythian expedition of Darius, 82 

— inroad into the Chersonesos, 96 
Seisachtheia, 16, 22 

Helene, 87 

Beven Champions of Christen^ 
dom, 6 

— Chiefii against Thebes, 6 

— Rishis, 6 

— Hages of Hellas, 4 

— Hteepers of Kphesos, 6, 18 

— Sons of Rbodos and Helios, 6 
Sicily, Gr<»eks and Carthaginians 

in, 217 

Sikinnos, 120, 162, 167 

Simonides, 67 

Sitalkes, 100 

Skyllias, the diver, 146, 146 

Sokrates, 112 

Solon, birth of, 1 ; late tradltiooe 
respecting, 1 ; poems of, 2 1 
parentage oL 8 ; early trarelf 
of, 4 ; one of the Seven Sager* 



4 : nd tlM Mcfwiaa War, < ; 

• Mcnbed to, C, 10; 

d Salami 7; a^ 

War, 7; and the 

■A, 14 ; SeiMehtlwia 

< U ; aMi tha DmtbUi, 18 ; 

rcBowa tha boudarr pillan, 

18; Mid to tera debaaed tha 

eoiiM^ M ; hb tUMcratk eon- 

■tjtatimi, 2S ; ipedal laws aa- 

crib«d to, 26; ttmrda o<; 27; 

aad OoMHi 29; o pp oaas the 

of PcttMli8toi» 81 ; 

oi;S2 

58 

Sparta, c o Mgnii of allies at, 52 

Spartana, beoege SaoMM, 76 ; 
chamd with iU-treating Peman 
heraUi, 99 ; eoaie too late for 
the battle of BarathoB, 106; 
aDued ehaage of their poeitioa 
at Plataia, 122 ; wish to keep 
Atheu witho«t walla, 172 

Spcrthiaa, 100 

Sparias Caenna, 178 

Sporitts Mrliaii, 178 

Stesagoraa, 48, 93 

StcaiUoa, 105 

Strat^oi, or generals, 65 

SoperflaouB meidenta, 42, 90, 92, 
100, 101, 122, 161, 168, 189 

Syloeon, 73, 80, 81 

S3mchroiiism of battles, 166, 219 

Syncvse, greatnees oi, under 
Geion, 214 



Talthtbior, 100 

Tellos the Athenian, 5, 28 

Tempe, paas oi^ 142 ; abandoned, 
143 

Terillos, 217 

Terminus, 19 

Themistokles, birth of, 129 ; boy- 
hood of, 130 ; at the battle of 
Marathon, 130; genius and 
mi8si<m ot, 131 ; sketch of his 
character by Thucydides, 132 ; 
resoiation to devdope th^ 
A tbeDi&D navy, 133, and to det«ai 

the iDtriguea of Hippias, 1U-, 



applies the proceeds of the mhwB 
at Lanreioa to the buildiiur of 
ships, 135 ; deals with the Del- 
i^iian orade, 136 ; interprets the 
Delphian responsea, 138 ; elected 
general, 140; at the pan of 
Tenape, 142; at Artemision, 
144; said to have reoeiTed 
money from the Euboians, and to 
have bribed Eorybiades and 
Adeimantos, 145 ; tries in vtin 
to prevent a retreat from Aite- 
misioo, 148 ; issaid to havecatin- 
seriptioiis oo rocks to induce the 
lonians in the Persian fleet to 
desert, 150 ; opposes the plans of 
Enrybiades, 151 ; secures the sta- 
tioamg of the fleet at Salamis, 
151 ; orders the abandonment of 
Athens, 153; final expostula- 
tions with Eurybiades, 158; 
sends Sikinnos to the Persian 
leaders, 160 ; hears from Aris- 
teides the news that the Greeks 
cannot escape without fightinji^, 
160 ; at Andros, 165 ; alleg^ 
second message by Sikinnos, 
167 ; alleged extortions at 
Andros and elsewhere, 170 ; 
honours paid to him at Sparta, 
171 ; dextrous dealing with the 
Spartans, 173, 174 ; insists on 
the fortifying of Peiraieus, 175 ; 
ostracism of, 179 ; takes refuge 
in Asia, 180 ; alleged letters to 
Artaxerxes, 180 ; later life of, 
181 ; lack of evidence for any 
of the charges brought against 
him, 183 ; origin of the tra- 
ditional charges against, 193 

Thermopylai, 144, 148 

Thesmothetid, 11, 66 

Thetes, 16, 17, 24 

Thrasyboulos, 220 

Thucydides, relations of, with the 
PeisUtratids, 88, 40, 47, 182 

Timagenidas, 203 

Tlmo, 111 

TVmocrsitic constitution of Solon, 
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TIM 



Timon, 137 

Titienses, 31 

Tribes, 8 ; influence of, 23 ; Dorian, 

59, 60 ; Kleisihcnean, G3 
TTnumies, origin of, 9, 36 



Ursula, 37 

Usurers at Athens, 17, 18 



ZEU 

Xastbifpob, 112 

Xerxes, 100 ; becomes king, 106 
fteady saccess of, 143, 152; 
enters Athens, 153 ; annonnoe- 
ment of his conqnests at Sonsa, 
156 ; defeated at Salamis, 104 ; 
resolves to return home, 165 ; 
causes of his failure, 171 ; al- 
lep^ed negotiations with Themis- 
tokles, 189 



Vedas, the, 2 



War, Sacred, 9, 10 
White shield^ raising of the, 56, 
107 



Zaleukos, 12 
Zeugitai, 23 
ZensPatIr 19 
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